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THE  CITY  OP  MASKS 

CHAPTER  I 

LADY  JANB  THO»NB   C01CS8  TO  DnWM 

over  the  head  of  pu  andiron  and,  before  Duttin^ 

,tS  '•     ...    »-'-'■«''*«»  Pemn,  the  oraat.  French 

bnidirf  h.r  ft,g.„  .„  the  TohmiinoJ,  .pron  th°t  Z- 
mort  compl.t.1,  „,eIoped  her  .K^l  p,r.on. 

^  Well,  who  is  it,  Julia?" 
w  !".''  ^""l  Temple,  ma'am,  and  he  want,  to  know 

ll^^°    v"  ■"•'  *\~""  *•  «»  *?••»■«•   »  you  .^ 

1  m  to  ask  you  something.*'  ''^  ' 

MLordEnc?    Did  he  mention  his  name?  » 

speakW  '^„r""\  ?"  ''*'*'^  **^"  »  Tom  Trotter 
1^  fV  "^*'  *°*^  "  y°"'  »»'»*"«  disenffa«d?» 
^d  so  I  knew  it  couldn't  be  any  one  else  but  hE  fTi 

^*^d  what  are  you  to  ask  me?  » 

tonif  t  TJ!^"*  ^r  ^  ^^  "*^  ^^^  *  '"««d  around 
maW  ^  *'°"^*"  ^~"*  Constantinople, 

TlfJl^-^'^'*    ^®  ^"'^^  ^  <^o  not  liJfe  Turks  »'  said  the 
Marchioness  more  to  herself  than  to  Julia. 

He  didn't  say,  ma'am.     Just  Constantinople." 
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front  Lord  T«»T-         """"«"*  •''«  expected  to  con- 
•tr.y  lock,  of  her  mow-wWte  W  ^  .^f™*  •  '»» 

.    Prcched  the  telephoU  tttll     S,V?"*'  •■"  "P" 
gotten  OTBT  fl..  :_         .        .        S™  had  never  quite 

-  w.y.  nniled  or  fr"wnrf  „r  I  .-^  telephone.  She  «!- 
nwnded;  .he  wm^!Zi  «''t""'»t«'.  «•  occioa  de- 
le~.  A  chit T..  "^T*^*^  "'"'  ^'^  ««r  K.t. 
didn't  matter.  '  "  '""«  '"■««  "  "hortj  it 

at  the  little  old  ItaC  UmT  ""'^  '""'« 

^  M.  IVotter  devoted  .  m  two  mi„„.e.  t,  „p^.. 

«"*i^*t::^,r"/S?.;T    "^O"""' 
"huddered  a  lit«!  -T  ''«''«''«»1-     Of  coar.e,  I 

I  alw.y.1o?  ''^::^^-  ^„  r^^O'-i  Con.tanti„.;ie: 

^'    °'^^".-»"tIe'h!^»"'«""«"^™"'^ 

Mr.  Trotter:    "Bythew.*  .L 
Jane  tonight?  »         '^''*^'»"*y<'»  expecting  Lady 

J1.e  Marchion... :    «  she  rarely  f.il.  ,..  „,.  ^^t. 
P-y.e„„p.;fJJ7,%™.«f^peT^^^ 
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'^'?i!""J?"*  t  "*"^  '^"'''  •■  ^"^y  "y  over  here.»» 
piiig%  °*"  •*    "  ^*"  *^  ^**"  "^  ***  "  •*«!>- 

whelJier  ,f.  the  *  Sailor.'  Loff  or  the  •  Sailors'  Bunk/ 
He  told  me  too.  On  the  water-front  somewhere.  I 
SowTver-"        *        *•    He  say.  he  ha.  ^t  it  aU  out, 

^e  Marchioness :    «  Cut  it  all  out,  Mr.  Trotter?  » 
Mr.  Trotter,  laughing:     "Drink,  and  aU  that  sort 

of  thing,  you  know.    Jolly  good  thing  too.     I  «ve 

you  my  personal  guarantee  that  he— " 

ITie  Marchioness:    "Say  no  more  about  it,  Mr. 

Trotter.     I  am  sure  we  shaU  aU  be  happy  to  receive 

any  friend  of  yours.     By  the  way,  where  are  you  now 

—  where  are  you  telephoning  from?" 

Mr.  Trotter:    "Drug  store  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. 

The  Marchioness:    "A  booth,  I  suppose?" 

Mr.  Trotter:    "Oh,  yes.     Tight  as  a  sardine  box." 

I  be  Marchioness :    "  Good-bye  " 

Mr.  Trotter:  «Oh-heUo?  I  beg  your  pardon 
1  TJ^^l  ^"*^  Ah,  I  —  er  -  neglected  to  mention 
that  the  baron  may  not  appear  at  his  best  tonight. 
You  see,  the  poor  chap  is  a  shade  large  for  my  clothes. 
NaturaUy,  being  a  sailor-man,  he  hasn't  —  er  --  a  very 
extensive  wardrobe.  I  am  fixing  him  out  in  a  —  er  -- 
rather  abandoned  evening  suit  of  mj  own.  That  is  to 
say,  I  abandoned  it  a  couple  of  seasons  ago.  Rather 
nobby  thing  for  a  waiter,  but  not  — er  — what  you 
nught  call  — "  ^ 

The  Marchioness,  chuckling:    "Quite  good  enough 
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•picuou..»»  ^'^  **•  ^'^*"»  he  wiU  not  be  eon- 

^^o^^gT^;;;^^^8^omTm^rk.  the  M.r. 
»^room;  .  prLn^^;:!!.*"^  "  V""'  to  the  draw- 
on  the  *«  nub  »of  tK?!!^ -^  wvealing  the  du.t^loth 

.hefeUtowo/ot"t"oL^"h'^ 

worn.  '*  ""•*  stood  in  the  corner  of  the 

•iderable  pride  the  I J  of  ^  ■""'eying  with  con- 

h.d  been  W;i^&thT.rn:tJ'Tt"**  '^^ 
anns.  '  ""  "*«  strength  of  her  stout 

"You  could  rub  for  ,  h^L.        •'"^^  Promptly, 
they'd  .m  be  du.t  tt.t  j,'rl'^di:!"%  »••"•.  ."d 
jour  «,ui.    And  why  J  J  '^J^  <^'  "ot  to  «ve 
there',  duit  on  that  »hi.»^  *u-  °  "«  ""y  Iwt  renn, 
fled  before  N.pJwl  ttt™'"""^  ■»■■-»*«  "-at  J. 
"  1  darewy  S  ..id  tT?M      l"^"""'  *■"•'  »"••' 
More  often  th»t?   ^f'^J'-^"  «b««tly. 
Julia  .aid  to  w"  rtTr„''"  ''^'^  '°  •««'  «"  "-t 
«•«  in  ...ociatSn  hS  r  '^T™"  ""'"<''•  '•«•  «., 

of  inatt«,tion  «  oilrL'  ""?"'*'  *^  '«?■" 
-W  -Uo,u.e.ri->/~>»^_«d  „_re,y 
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by  virtue  of  long  service  and  •  most  tatiif  jring  avoid- 
anoe  of  matrimony,  wm  a  privileged  servant  between 
the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  eve- 
ning.   After  eight,  or  more   strictly   speaking,   the 
moment  dinner  was  announced,  Julia  became  a  perfect 
servant.     She  would  no  more  have  thought  of  address- 
ing the  Marchioness  as  "  ma'am  **  than  she^  would  have 
called  the  King  of  England  "  mister."    She  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  with  her  mistress  eighteen  years  before;  in 
mid-ocean  she  celebrated  her  thirty-fifth  birthday,  and, 
as  she  had  been  in  the  family  for  ten  years  prior  to  that 
event,  even  a  child  may  solve  the  problem  that  here  pre- 
sents a  momentary  and  totally  unnecessary  break  in 
the  continuity  of  this  narrative.     Julia  was  English. 
She  spoke  no  other  language.     Beginning  with  the 
soup,  or  the  hor$  d*cewDre»  on  occasion,  French  was 
spoken  in  the  house  of  the  Marchioness.     Physically 
unaWe  to  speak  French  and  psychologically  unwilling 
to  betray  her  ignorance,  Julia  became  a  model  servant. 
She  lapsed  into  perfect  silence. 

The  Marchioness  seldom  if  ever  dined  alone.  She  al- 
ways dined  in  state.  Her  guests,— English,  Italian, 
Russian,  Belgian,  French,  Spanish,  Hungarian,  Aus- 
trian, German,—  conversed  solely  in  French.  It  was  a 
very  agreeable  way  of  symphonizing  Babel. 

The  room  in  which  she  and  the  temporarily  imperfect 
though  treasured  servant  were  employed  in  the  dusk 
of  this  stormy  day  in  March  was  at  the  top  of  an  old- 
fashioned  building  in  the  busiest  section  of  the  city,  a 
building  that  had,  so  far,  escaped  the  fate  of  its  im- 
mediate neighbours  and  remained,  a  squat  and  insig- 
nificant pygmy,  elbowing  with  some  arrogance  the  lofty 
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^    &.:*;^  -^-^  -P  on  either  .de  o/  it  with 

the  .pace  ordinarily  SevotSl^^*  I  V  •"^""•^^ed  upon 

ber.  next  below  the  r^f  Th  "**  *'  *"  "'  ^^' 
the  building.  One  h«Tt«  J  w  ''-  ""  *^*^*tor  in 
to  reach  the  .parLtl       ^"^  '""  ^'«*»*'  »'  •*«" 

to  the  .un,n.it  bf  •  .t:i;ru.t ^^^^^^^^^        -  «P 

of  the  .treet.  There  wa.T!«!ii  *  '"'  "PPoiite  tide 
tW.  Jo%  room,  witTan  entr^  /°^*'  **  **"«  «•«•  <»' 
outside/ Su.p;nd^i^?*""~?'o»  the  n.rrow  hall 
two  room.  waV  a  pai^of  L         Z*"**™^  ^^"^  the 

ff|reatan^iquit;a'LXtoacoLl'?'**  ''*^^*"  Porti*'*' 
ity-  Beyond  ike  foi„  1„H  l'". ''  """"■^'^  ^^^^ 
-a"  -a.  the  ratherTl^Stu"^  •  "*  *"  *^^  *«• 
long  oaken  Engli,h  t^wl    •?     u^J"*"''*^"'.  with  it. 

n.a..ive  "deboaS  .  J^  \ha^d^^^^^^  ^^~»'  '*• 
have  hung  in  the  BoleTp^l^^t'  ^^^  "  "»**  to 
Sigh.  wa.  a  new  and^!^!^  ^'^  '"'**"  *^*  B"d«e  of 
tion.  ■"**  *^^»«  avenue  of  commum-ca- 

At  least,  .0  stated  the  deal^r».  ♦-    x    i    , 
among  the  crystal  pn^^ltlll^ t^t  **"^^"^^ 
the  information  that    in    '«     ^  ^  ****  °^'»«'^er  with 
chandelier,  it.  price  Vl',  C  h""^I;"  ^"  "^^^  «'  * 
fame  curiou.-mLe^  2l'Z  t^ll  ^T' '     '^^^ 

W.  a^^l-- -^^^^^^^^  fctj 

e-ing  the  -r^^'^^^^V ^^^J- 
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awaj  from  the  wall,  •  limOAr  object  would  have  been 
exposed. 

In  other  words,  if  one  really  wanted  to  purchase  any 
article  of  furniture  or  decoration  in  the  singularly  im- 
pressive apartment  of  the  Marchioness,  all  one  had  to 
do  was  to  signify  the  desire,  produce  a  check  or  its 
equivalent,  and  give  an  address  to  the  competent-look- 
ing young  woman  who  would  put  in  an  appearance  with 
singular  promptness  in  response  to  a  couple  of  punches 
at  an  electric  button  just  outside  the  door,  any  time 
between  nine  and  five  o'clock,  Sundays  included. 

The  drawing-room  contained  many  priceless  articles 
of  furniture,  wholly  antique — (and  so  guaranteed), 
besides  rugs,  draperies,  tapestries  and  stuffs  of  the 
rarest  quality.  Bronzes,  porcelains,  pottery,  things  of 
jade  and  alabaster,  sconces,  candlesticks  and  censers, 
with  here  and  there  on  the  walls  lovely  little  **  primi- 
tives **  of  untold  value.  The  most  exotic  taste  had  or- 
dered the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  all  these  ob- 
jects. There  was  no  suggestion  of  crowding,  nothing 
haphazard  or  bizarre  in  the  exposition  of  treasure, 
nothing  to  indicate  that  a  cheap  intelligence  revelled 
in  rich  possessions. 

You  would  have  sat  down  upon  the  first  chair  that 
offered  repose  and  you  would  have  said  you  had  wan- 
dered inadvertently  into  a  palace.  Then,  emboldened 
by  an  interest  that  scorned  politeness,  you  would  have 
got  up  to  inspect  the  riches  at  close  range, —  and  you 
would  have  found  price-marks  everywhere  to  overcome 
the  impression  that  Aladdin  had  been  rubbing  his  lamp 
all  the  way  up  the  dingy,  tortuous  stairs. 

You  are  not,  however,  in  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in 
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Jul .  .bout  th,  ,^    Nor^r.  .  •*■"*. ""* '•"•»• 
*««»«  'or  .  U^,;    ""  »  ft  •  lo«  eihibif,  Bor  th. 

.   ^  •P»rtiii«it  beiac  oa  Ifc,  .«„  « 

buiMiag,  it  i,  ntc«mni„T^?V^  "'  *  ""^torr 

m.»d.,  of  th,  a«„  ,1^"^^  "thuw™.    Th.  .^ 

Marchioness  rea%  liv«l  *  '""  '"'»*'*  **« 

Commerce,  after  «  /--k* 

"  ?nV.t....  ![^d  :JL*  ^*4^^  >»«  <*«  '.conic  »ori 
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wluch  tOMnj  .ewing  nuushii,*.  bussed  durin*  the  d^ 
Md  wtnt  to  mt  at  dx  in  the  ereniii*     TawL  -k  •  ^ 

^n^  wdi-hook.  ^  h^^iJwr.;:'^;"; 

bewUdenng  •«ort«ent  of  f.brSi  in  lOl  .ti^TofA! 
niopjnjnt.  f„„  .„  origind  uncut  piece  to  .^cSLt 
completed  g«ment.    In  other  woH..  here  wJS^w^t 

iix^^t-^r^""""  ""*  •^^.••J2:;i::t 

•»  -Ubhehment  known  to  ever^  wouum  ^  the  dty 
DEBORAH'S. 
To  «t„«  to  the  MTchinew  and  Julia. 
"  Not  that  a  little  duet  or  even  a  «eat  deal  of  dV 
wiH  make  anj  different  to  the  Prince..  "SL# 

rC5'  *''"*'  i"* «-  CT?rbet^/n*w 

weVe  done  our  best.**  "«wr,  u  1  itnow 

T  rT"*!^  1****  ^'^»  •*»•  ^«»**  com*  ▼ery  often  -  w.. 

*^A•J'S*  """^-    "It».the.Uir.,/f.^cy- 

«  And  the  carfare,"  added  her  nii.ii.«.«T     *    • 
o'clock,  Julia? »»  •«»«>  ner  nuatreM.    «I.  it.ix 

•*  Ye«,  ma'am,  it  i».»» 


M 


of  her  back  and  wrinkling  her 


It  a  not  for  the  likes  of  you  to  be  —»» 
"I  shall  Me  down  for  half  an  hour,"  said  the  Mar- 
chionc..  cahnly.    ^  Come  at  half-past  six"  dia 
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**  Just  Lady  Jane,  ma'am?     No  one  dse?  '* 

''No  one  else,"  said  the  other,  and  preceded  Julia 
down  the  two  flights  of  stairs  to  the  charming  little 
apartment  on  the  third  floor.  "  She  is  a  dear  girl^  and 
I  enjoy  having  her  all  to  myself  once  in.  a  while." 

"  She  is  so,  ma*am,"  agreed  Julia,  and  added.  **  The 
oftener  the  better." 

At  half-past  seven  Julia  ran  down  the  stairs  to  open 
the  gate  at  the  bottom.  She  admitted  a  slender  young 
woman,  who  said,  "  Thank  you,"  and  "  Good  evening, 
Julia,"  in  the  softest,  loveliest  voice  imaginable,  and 
hurried  up,  past  the  apartment  of  the  Marchioness,  to 
the  fourth  floor.  Julia,  in  cap  and  apron,  wore  a 
pleased  smile  as  she  went  in  to  put  the  flnishing  touches 
on  the  coiffure  of  her  mistress. 

'*  Pity  there  isn't  more  like  her,"  she  said,  at  the  end 
of  five  minutes*  reflection.  Patting  the  silvery  crown 
of  the  Marchioness,  she  observed  in  a  less  detached  man- 
ner :  **  As  I  always  says,  the  wonderful  part  is  that  it's 
•Q  your  own,  ma'am." 

**!  am  beginning  to  dread  the  stairs  as  much  as 
any  one,"  said  the  Marchioness,  as  she  passed  out  into 
the  hall  and  looked  up  the  dimly  lighted  steps.  **  That 
is  a  bad  sign,  Julia." 

A  mass  of  coals  crackled  in  the  big  fireplace  on  the 
top  floor,  and  a  tall  man  in  the  resplendent  livery  of  a 
footman  was  engaged  in  poking  them  up  when  the  Mar- 
chioness entered. 

"Bitterly  cold,  isn't  it,  Moody?"  inquired  she,  ap- 
proaching with  stately  tread,  her  lorgnon  lifted. 

"It  is,  my  lady, —  extremely  nawsty,"  replied 
Moody.     "The  trams  are  a  bit  off,  or  I  should  'ave 
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'ad   the   coals  goiae  »«!/  nn   i.^ 

Ahem!    They  caU  it  I  wt^  1    ^"   "°**"«'   *h*n  — 

« I  know  fi.     u         *»^*«*»  mj  lady.»» 

« inT  T*       °^  ^'*"'  Moody."  -^ 

♦K  J-     ?•   ^**"*  "^  ^'^y***  and  he  moved  «fi«      «  . 
the  direction  of  the  foyer.  ™^  ®*  ™ 

The  Marchioness  Janimidlv  «eWf«^ 
«ie  litter  of  periodical^  o^t   uWe"T^"' ^~" 
Fmro,  and  of  recent  date      Th.!!  ^*  ™   ^ 

«■•  WOfflM  With  thn,,.f^  .?^i-    ''""P"'*  ««»«  Of 

>«"  tr«„fZ^' likens*  .l"^  •?*"«  ^  ""^ 

ever  turned  out  bv  the  ~„.  •        i*  .''*'*^  cMtume. 
door  front !  '        "P'eious  Deborah,  of  the  finl 

P«..chJ.hefSXXt"'°'^'^'-^'""- 


,1 
'I 

ill  i 


If!'    i 
3f! 


CHAPTER  II 

OUT  OF  THE  FOU«  COENEES  OW   THE  EAETH 

ZTL  her  smiling  blue  eyes.  She  was  claspW  the 
hand  of  the  tai,t  little  Marchioness,  who  looki  up  into 
the  lovelj  face  with  the  frankest  admiration. 

I  have  only  this  instant  finished  dressinir «  said 
her  hostess     "Moody  informs  me  we're  in  foTa  bS- 
zard.     Is  it  so  bad  as  all  that?  » 
T  "^**  *  perfectly  heavenly  frock!"  cried  Ladv 
Jane  Thorne,  standing  off  to  take  in  the  effect.    «  Turn 

t^VT^'  t*  J^^.r«*«'  »«"  »e.  I  wish  I  could- 
but  there!  Wishing  is  a  form  of  envy.  We  shouldn't 
wish  for  anythmg.  Marchioness.  If  we  didn't,  don't 
you  see  how  perfectly  delighted  we  should  be  with  what 
we  have?  Oh,  yes,-  it  is  a  horrid  night.  The  troUey- 
cars  are  blocked,  the  omnibuses  are  stalled,  and  walk- 
ing w  almost  impossible.     How  good  the  fire  looks ! » 

Cheerful,  isn't  it?  Now  you  must  let  me  have  my 
turn  at  wishmg,  my  dear.  If  I  could  have  my  wish, 
you  would  be  disporting  yourself  in  the  best  that  De- 
borah can  turn  out,  and  you  would  be  worth  millions 
to  her  as  an  advertisement.  You've  got  style,  fiirare, 
class,  verve  -  everything.  You  carry  your  clothes  as 
If  you  were  made  for  them  and  not  the  other  wav 
round."  ■' 

"  This  gown  is  so  old  I  sometimes  think  I  wa»  made 
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for  it,*»  laid  the  girl  gaily.  « I  can't  remember  when 
it  was  made  for  me** 

Moody  had  drawn  two  chairs  up  to  the  fire. 

"Rubbish!"  said  the  Marchioness,  sitting  down. 
**  Toast  youT  toes,  my  dear." 

Lady  Jibe's  gown  was  far  from  modish.  In  these 
days  of  swift-changing  fashions  for  women,  it  had  be- 
come pas86  long  before  its  usefulness  or  its  beauty  had 
passed.  Any  woman  would  have  told  you  that  it  was 
a  «  season  before  last  model,"  which  would  be  so  dis- 
tantly removed  from  the  present  that  its  owner  may  be 
forgiven  the  justifiable  invention  concerning  her  mem- 
ory. 

But  Lady  Jane's  figure  was  not  old,  nor  pass£,  nor 
even  a  thing  to  be  forgotten  easily.  She  was  straight, 
and  slim,  and  sound  of  body  and  Umb.  That  is  to  st-v, 
she  stood  well  on  her  feet  and  suggested  strength  rather 
than  fragility.  Her  neck  and  shoulders  were  smooth 
and  white  and  firm;  her  arms  shapely  and  capable,  her 
hands  long  and  slender  and  aristocratic.  Her  dark 
brown  hair  was  abundant  and  wavy ;  —  it  had  never  ex- 
perienced the  baleful  caress  of  a  curling-iron.  Her 
firm,  red  lips  were  of  the  smiling  kind,—  and  she  must 
have  known  that  her  teeth  were  white  and  strong  and 
beautiful,  for  she  smiled  more  often  than  not  with 
parted  lips.  There  was  character,  intelligence  and 
breeding  in  her  face. 

She  wore  a  simple  black  velvet  gown,  close-fitting,— 
please  remember  that  it  was  of  an  antiquity  not  «ven 
surpassed,  as  things  go,  by  the  oldest  rug  in  the  apart- 
ment,— with  a  short  train.  She  was  fully  a  head  taller 
than  the  Marchioness,  which  isn't  saying  much  when 
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jou  arc  informed  that  the  latter  was  at  least  half-a- 
head shorter  than  a  woman  of  medium  height. 

On  the  little  finger  of  her  right  hand  she  wore  a 
heavj  seal  ring  of  gold.  If  you  had  known  her  well 
enough  to  hold  her  hand  — to  the  light,  I  mean,— vou 
would  have  been  able  to  decipher  the  markings  of  a 
crest,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  age  had  aU  but 
obliterated  the  lines. 

Dinner  was  formal  only  in  the  manner  in  which  it  waa 
servwl  Behind  the  chair  of  the  Marchioness,  Moody 
iwsed  loftily  when  not  otherwise  employed.  A  criUcrf 
observer  would  have  taken  note  of  the  threadbare  con- 
dition of  his  coat,  especially  at  the  elbows,  and  the 
somewhat  snug  way  in  which  it  adhered  to  him,  fore  and 
aft  Indeed,  there  was  an  ever-present  peril  in  its  snug- 
ness.     He  was  painfully  deliberate  and  detached. 

Rrom  time  to  time,  a  second  footman,  addressed  as 
McFaddan,  paused  back  of  Lady  Jane.  His  chin  waa 
not  quite  so  high  in  the  air  as  Moody's;  the  higher  he 
raised  it  the  less  it  looked  like  a  chin.  McFaddan. 
you  would  remark,  carried  a  great  deal  of  weight  above 
the  hips.  The  ancient  butler,  Cricklewick,  decanted 
the  wme,  lifted  his  right  eyebrow  for  the  benefit  of 
Moody,  the  left  in  directing  McFaddan,  and  cringed 
slightly  with  each  trip  upward  of  the  dumb-waiter. 

The  Af  archioness  and  Lady  Jane  were  in  a  gay  mood 
despite  the  studied  solemnity  of  the  three  servants.  As 
dinner  has  no  connection  with  this  narrative  except  to 
introduce  an  effect  of  opulence,  we  will  hurry  through 
mth  It  and  allow  Moody  and  McFaddan  to  draw  back 
the  chairs  on  a  signal  transmitted  by  Cricklewick,  and 
return  to  the  drawing-room  with  the  t"      adies. 
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'*  A  quarter  of  nine,'*  said  the  Marchioness,  peering  at 
the  French  clock  through  her  lorgnon.  **  I  am  quite 
sure  the  Princess  will  not  venture  out  on  such  a  night 
as  this." 

**  She*s  really  quite  an  awful  pill,*'  said  Lady  Jane 
calmly.  '*!  for  one  sha*n*t  be  broken-hearted  if  she 
doesn't  venture." 

"For  eaven's  sake,  don't  let  Cricklewick  hear  you 
say  such  a  thing,"  said  the  Marchioness  in  a  furtive 
undertone. 

"I've  heard  Cricklewick  say  even  worse,"  retorted 
the  girL  She  lowered  her  voice  to  a  confidential  whis> 
per.  "  No  longer  ago  than  yesterday  he  told  me  that 
she  made  him  tired,  or  something  of  the  sort." 

"Poor  Cricklewick!  I  fear  he  is  losing  ambition," 
mused  the  Marchioness.  "  An  ideal  butler  but  a  most 
dreary  creature  the  instant  he  attempts  to  be  a  human 
being.  It  isn't  possible.  McFaddan  is  quite  human. 
That's  why  he  is  so  fat.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  told 
you,  but  he  was  quite  a  slim,  puny  lad  when  Cricklewick 
took  him  out  of  the  stables  and  made  a  very  decent 
footman  out  of  him.  That  was  a  great  many  years 
ago,  of  course.  Camelford  left  him  a  thousand  pounds 
in  his  will.  I  have  always  believed  it  was  hush  money. 
McFaddan  was  a  very  wide-awake  chap  in  those  days." 
The  Marchioness  lowered  one  eye-lid  slowly. 

"  And,  by  all  reports,  the  Marquis  of  Camelford  was 
very  well  worth  watching,"  said  Lady  Jane. 

"Hear  the  wind!"  cried  the  Marchioness,  with  a 
little  shiver.     "  How  it  shrieks ! " 

'  We  were  speaking  of  the  Marquis,"  said  Lady  Jane. 
'  But  one  may  always  fall  back  on  the  weather,"  said 
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the  Marchioness  drilj.  "Even  «t  its  worst  it  is  « 
pleosanter  thing  to  discuss  than  Camelf  ord.  You  can»t 
get  anything  out  of  me,  my  dear.  I  was  his  next  door 
neighbour  for  twenty  years,  and  I  don't  beUeve  in  talk- 
ing about  one's  neighbour." 

Lady  Jane  stared  for  a  moment  « But  ~  how 
quaint  you  are!  — you  were  married  to  him  ahnost 
as  long  as  that,  were  you  not?  " 

"  My  clearest,—  I  may  even  say  my  dearest,—  recol- 
lection of  him  is  as  a  neighbour,  Lady  Jane.  He  was 
most  agreeable  next  door." 

Cricklewick  appeared  in  the  door. 
"Count  Antonio  Fogazario,"  he  announced. 
A  small,  wizened  man  in  black  satin  knee-breeches  en- 
tered the  room  and  approached  the  Marchioness. 
With  courtly  grace  he  lifted  her  fingers  to  his  lips  and, 
in  a  voice  that  quavered  sUghtly,  declared  in  French 
that  his  joy  on  seeing  her  again  was  only  surpassed 
by  the  hideous  gloom  he  had  experienced  during  the 
wedc  that  had  elapsed  since  their  last  meeting. 

"But  now  the  gloom  is  dispelled  and  I  am  basking 

in  sunshine  so  rare  and  soft  and ** 

"My  dear  Count,"  broke  in  the  Marchioness,  "you 
forget  that  we  are  enjoying  the  worst  blizzard  of  the 
year." 

«  Enjoying,—  vasUy  enjoying  it ! "  he  cried.  « It  is 
the  most  enchanting  blizzard  I  have  ever  known.  Ah, 
my  dear  Lady  Jane !    This  w  delightful ! " 

His  sharp  little  face  beamed  with  pleasure.  The 
vast  pleated  shirt  front  extended  itself  to  amazing  pro- 
portions, as  if  blown  up  by  an  invisible  though  prodi- 
gious bellows,  and  his  elbow  described  an  angle  of  con- 
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ndCTsble  devation  at  he  dasped  the  klim  hand  of  the 
tall  young  woman.  The  crown  of  hit  sleek  Uack  toupee 
was  on  a  line  with  her  shoulder. 

**  Grod  bless  me,**  he  added,  in  a  somewhat  astonished 
manner,  "this  is  most  gratifying.  I  could  not  have 
lifted  it  half  that  high  yesterday  without  experiencing 
the  most  excruciflting  agony."  He  worked  his  arm  up 
and  down  experimentally.  **  Quite  all  rig^t,  quite  all 
right.  I  feared  I  was  in  for  another  siege.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  delighted  I  am.  Ahem!  Where  was  I? 
Ohy  yes  —  This  is  a  pleasure,  Lady  Jane,  a  positive 
deli|^t.    How  charming  you  are  look  — ** 

**  Save  your  compliments.  Count,  for  the  Princess,'* 
interrupted  the  girl,  smiling.  '*  She  is  coming,  you 
know.** 

**I  doubt  it,**  he  said,  fumbling  for  his  snuff-box. 
**  I  saw  her  this  afternoon.  Chilblains.  Weather  like 
this,  you  see.  Quite  a  distance  from  her  place  to  the 
street-cars.  Frightful  going.  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
Now,  what  was  it  she  said  to  me  this  afternoon?  Some- 
thing very  important,  I  remember  distinctly, —  but  it 
seems  to  have  slipped  my  mind  completely.  I  am  f ear> 
fully  annoyed  with  myself.  I  remember  with  great  dis- 
tinctness that  it  was  something  I  was  determined  to 
remember,  and  here  I  am  forgetting —  Ah,  let  me 
see !  It  comes  to  me  like  a  flash.  I  have  it !  She  said 
she  felt  as  though  she  had  a  cold  coming  on  or  some- 
thing like  that.  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  was  it.  I  re- 
member she  blew  her  nose  frequently,  and  she  always 
makes  a  dreadful  noise  when  she  blows  her  nose.  A 
really  unforgetable  noise,  you  know.  Now,  when  I 
blow  my  nose,  I  don*t  behave  like  an  elephant.    I  — 
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MrrS^n""^  \^^  •  gentleman,"  mterrupfd  the 
indeed  I  do,»»  he  Mid  ffratefullv     "  In  ♦k- 
Udy  JMe  put  her  h«idk.rchfcf  to  ber  lip.     Th.« 

^dclemck'.  vo.„  «««d  to  «t  L  .f  .eh.  t,  «„ 

**  The  Right-Honourable  Mrs.  Priestly-Duff  »  h*  an, 
nounced,  and  an  angular,  middle-aged  ladV b  a  ro.^ 
cobured  gown  entered  the  room.     She  had'L  very  W 

tow^to  J".     •\''u^J.~"*'^  "P«-'  "»»in«  from 
torso  to  pomts  just  behind  her  ears,  where  thfy  we" 

!     *?  X  """['^^  "^  '•**«^'  straw-coloured  hair     On 

nedk  was  amazmgly  scrawny.  It  will  save  confusion 
H«  vo,ce  was  a  trifle  strident  and  her  F«nch  ex" 

Jli""!^  '\  *'''"^^"  '^"^  ""^  •»  »he  joined  the  trio 
*t  the  fireplace.  « I  thought  Pd  never  get  here  tSo 
hour.  co„m^,  rnj  dear,  and  I  must  be^Itartbg  ho^e 

«  S   wI^lJ/""  *^  ^'''"  ""^  *^*  Marchioness. 
Ill    wait   fifteen   mmutes,"    said    the   new-comer 
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crisply,  pulling  op  her  glovei.  "  I've  had  a  trying 
day,  Marchionew.  Everything  haa  gone  wrong,— 
even  the  draini.  They're  froien  ai  tight  at  a  drum 
and  heaven  knowi  when  they'U  get  them  thawed  out  I 
Who  ever  heard  of  luch  weather  in  March? »» 

**Ah,  my  dear  Mri.  Priettly-Duff,  you  should  not 
forget  the  beautiful  sundiine  we  had  yesterday,"  said 
the  Count  cheerily. 

"Precious  little  good  it  does  today,'*  she  retorted, 
looldng  down  upon  him  from  a  lofty  height,  and  as  if 
she  had  not  noticed  his  presence  before.  **  When  did 
you  come  in.  Count?  " 

**It  is  quite  likely  the  Princess  will  not  venture  out 
in  such  weather,"  interposed  the  Marchioness,  sensing 
squalls. 

Well,  I'll  stop  a  bit  anyway  and  get  my  feet  warm. 
I  hope  she  doesn't  come.  She  is  a  good  deal  of  a  wet 
blanket,  you  must  admit." 

"  Wet  blankets,"  began  the  Count  argumentatively, 
and  then,  catching  a  glance  from  the  Marchioness, 
cleared  his  throat,  blew  his  nose,  and  mumbled  some- 
thing about  poor  people  who  had  no  blankets  at  all, 
God  help  them  on  such  a  night  as  this. 

Lady  Jane  had  turned  away  from  the  group  and  was 
idly  turning  the  leaves  of  the  lUuitrated  London  Newt, 
The  smallest  intelligence  would  have  grasped  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Priestly-Duff  was  not  a  genial  soul. 

"Who  else  is  coming?"  she  demanded,  fixing  the 
little  hostess  with  the  stare  that  had  just  been  removed 
from  the  back  of  Lady  Jane's  head. 

Cricklewick  answered  from  the  doorway. 
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.K»^        ^^P^    B«roii-ah«aI-    Whi.k.w-^ 
Count  Wilhefan  Frederick  Von  BUtMm,**  ^ 

llT"^  ^T?  T  •*'''*"^  "P*»"  ^  MarchioneM. 
Lord  T«ni^e  m  the  v„,.    He  w«  *  t«U,  good-looking 
cjap,  with  hght  brown  hair  that  curled  tUghtly  aboTe 
the  ears,  and  ejea  that  danced. 
«  Thi.,  mj  dear  MarchioneM,  ii  my  friend,  Baron 

The  Baron,  whose  broad  hands  were  encased  in  im- 
maculate white  glove,  that  failed  by  a  wide  margin  to 
button  across  his  powerful  wrists,  smiled  sheepishly  as 
he  enveloped  her  Ibgers  in  his  huge  palm. 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  let  me  come.  Marchioness,"  he 
said  awkwardly,  a  deep  flush  spreading  over  his  sea- 
tanned  face.  J*  If  I  mmn^ge  to  deport  myself  like  the 
buU  m  the  chma  shop,  pray  lay  it  to  clumsiness  and 
not  to  ijpiorance.  It  has  been  a  very  long  time  since 
1  touched  the  hand  of  a  Marchioness." 

"  SmaU  people,  like  my«jlf.  may  well  afford  to  be 
kind  and  forgmng  to  giants,"  said  she,  smiling. 
•*  Dear  me,  how  huge  you  are."  * 

.  JILT**-  °"?  '^  ^^  Emperor's  Guard,"  said  he, 
strjughtemng  hi.  figure  to  its  full  six  feet  and  a  half. 
The  Blue  Huwars.  I  m.y  add  with  pride  that  I 
wa.  not  .o  horribly  clum.y  in  regimental..  After  all, 
It  1.  the  clothes  that  makes  the  man."  He  smiled  as 
he  looked  himself  over.  « I  ghall  not  be  at  all  of- 
fended or  oven  embarra.sed  if  you  say  *  goodne...  how 
you  have  grown!'" 

I  ".^^l  ^f^   **'^*"   ™    ^"*^°°    "«<Je    that    "uit    of 
clothes,    said  Lord  Temple,  surveying  hi.  friend  with 
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an  appraiaing  eye.  Out  of  the  corner  of  the  Mme  eje 
he  explored  the  region  beyond  the  group  that  now 
clustered  about  the  hoetcM.  Evidently  he  discovered 
what  he  was  looking  for.  Leaving  the  Baron  high 
and  dry,  he  skiri  d  the  edge  of  the  group  and,  with 
beaming  face,  came  to  Lady  Jane. 

"  My  family  is  of  Vienna,"  the  Baron  was  saying  to 
the  Marchioness,  "but  of  late  years  I  have  called 
Constantinople  my  home.*' 

"I  understand,"  said  she  gently.  She  asked  no 
other  question,  but,  favouring  him  with  a  kindly  smile, 
turned  her  attention  to  the  men  who  lurked  insignifi- 
cantly in  the  shadow  of  his  vast  bulk. 

TTie  Prince  was  a  pale,  dreamy  young  man  with 
flowing  black  hair  that  must  have  been  a  constant 
menace  to  his  vision,  judging  by  the  frequent  and 
graceful  sweep  of  his  long,  slender  hand  in  brushing  the 
encroaching  forelock  from  his  eyes,  over  which  it  spread 
briefly  in  the  nature  of  a  veil.  He  had  the  flngers  of  a 
musician,  the  bearing  of  a  violinist.  His  head  drooped 
slightly  toward  his  left  shoulder,  which  was  always 
raised  a  trifle  above  the  level  of  the  right.  And  there 
was  in  his  soft  brown  eyes  the  faraway  look  of  the  de- 
tached. The  insignia  of  his  house  hung  suspended  by 
a  red  ribbon  in  the  centre  of  his  white  shirt  front,  while 
on  the  lapel  of  his  coat  reposed  the  emblem  of  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Star.    He  was  a  Pole. 

Count  Von  Blitzen,  a  fair-haired,  pink-skinned  Ger- 
man, urged  himself  forward  with  typical,  not-to-be- 
denied  arrogance,  and  crushed  the  fingers  of  the  Mar- 
chioness in  his  fat  hand.  His  broad  face  beamed  with 
an  all-envelopinir  smile. 
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a^t.  J.  tK**  h.  .aid.  in  •  guttund  Toic  that  rw- 

•*  Ach,  Dieu,»»  mnnnurcd  tht  Count 

th.  n«it  ten  or  ilft-n  minute.  th.j  came  thick  and 
f a.t,  men  and  women  of  aU  age..  nationaUtj  and  conS 
t^«n,  and  not  one  of  them  without  a  high-wunding  title. 
Thy  di.po.«i  themeelTe.  about  the  ;a.t  room,  and  a 
.ubdued  vocal  hubbub  en.ued.    If  here  an7^:^l  j^ 

PKfened  ,.olat,on  and  the  pictorial  contente  of  a  mag- 
•««e  f«,m  the  land  of  their  nativity,  it  wa.  not  wi£ 

fnm     home,"  m  the  regular  weeklj  doM.. 

Ihe  regal,  reependent  CounteM  du  Bara,  of  the 

.  "!'  ^*l?"'*  ^  ""•  ~™«'  »'  «»•  «>om.  Another 
wa.  glor^  by  a  petite  barone..  from  the  Arti.te»  Col- 
ony far  down-town,  while  a  rather  dowdy  lady  with  a 
coronet  monopoli«d  the  attention  of  a  L^  iroup  ii 
the  centre  of  the  room.  *^ 

Lady  Jane  Thome  and  Lord  Temple  .at  together 
in  a  Am  rece«.  beyond  the  great  chair  of  .tate,  and  con- 
^^^?  ^fT  ^  '"  '~"  i^Pewonal  tone.. 

Cncklewick  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  in  hi.  mo.t 

5J2r'"''tr"*?*"''  "»'''"««J  H"  Roj*l  Highne...  the 
Pnnoe..  Manana  Thereea  Seba.tano  Michelini  Cele.- 
tine  di  Fave.1. 

And  with  the  entrance  of  royalty,  kind  reader,  you 
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■Aj  eoander  jountlf  introduced,  after  «  ImIuob,  to 
tht  ml  ariatoeniej  of  the  City  of  Ntw  York.  United 
BUtti  of  Amcriear-  tht  titl«i  riff-raff  of  tht  world's 
ootmopoli*. 
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CHAPTER  III 

TH£  CITY  OF  1CA8JC8 

NEW  YORK  is  not  merely  a  melting  pot  for  the 
poor  and  the  humble  of  the  lands  of  the  earth. 
In  Its  capacious  depths,  unknown  and  unsuspected,  float 
atoms  of  an  entirely  different  sort:  human  beings  with 
the  blood  of  the  high-born  and  lofty  in  their  veins,  dere- 
licts swept  up  by  the  varying  winds  of  adversity,  adven- 
ture, injustice,  lawlessness,  fear  and  independence. 

Lords  and  ladies,  dukes  and  duchesses,  counts  and 
countesses,  swarm  to  the  Metropolis  in  the  course  of  the 
speeding  year,  heralded  by  every  newspaper  in  the  land, 
feted  and  feasted  and  glorified  by  a  capricious  and  eas- 
ily mipressed  public;  they  pass  with  pomp  and  panoply 
and  we  let  them  go  with  reluctance  and  a  vociferous 
invitation  to  come  again.    They  come  and  they  go,  and 
we  are  informed  each  morning  and  evening  of  every 
move  they  have  made  during  the  day  and  night.     We 
are  told  what  they  eat  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  din- 
ner; what  they  wear  and  what  they  do  not  wear;  where 
they  are  entertained  and  by  whom;  who  they  are  and 
why;  what  they  think  of  New  York  and  —  but  why  go 
on?    We  deny  them  privacy,  and  they  think  we  are  a 
wonderful,  considerate  and  hospitable  people.    They 
go  back  to  their  homes  in  fai-off  lands,— and  that  is 
the  end  of  them  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

They  merely  pause  on  the  lip  of  the  melting  pot, 
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briefly  peer  into  Hl   simmeriug  depths,  and  then,— 
pass  on. 

It  is  not  with  such  as  they  that  this  narrative  has  to 
deal.  It  is  not  of  the  heralded,  the  glorified  and  the 
toasted  that  we  tell,  but  of  those  who  slip  into  the  pot 
with  the  coarser  ingredients,  and  who  never,  by  any 
chance,  become  actuaUy  absorbed  by  the  processes  of 
integration  but  remain  for  ever  as  they  were  in  the 
beginning:  distinct  foreign  substances. 

From  all  quarters  of  the  globe  the  drift  comes  to  our 
shores.  New  York  swallows  the  good  with  the  bad, 
and  thrives,  like  the  cannibal,  on  the  man-food  it  gulps 
down  with  ravenous  disregard  for  consequences  or 
effect.     It  rarely  disgorges. 

It  eats  all  flesh,  foul  or  fair,  and  it  drinks  good  red 
blood  out  of  the  same  cup  that  offers  a  black  and  nau- 
seous bile.  It  conceals  its  inward  revulsion  behind  a 
bland,  disdainful  smile,  and  holds  out  its  hands  for 
more  of  the  meat  and  poison  that  comes  up  from  the 
sea  in  ships. 
It  is  the  City  of  Masks. 

Its  men  and  women  hide  behind  a  million  masks ;  no 
man  looks  beneath  the  mask  his  neighbour  wears,  for  he 
is  interested  only  in  that  which  he  sees  with  the  least 
possible  effort :  the  surface.  He  sees  his  neighbour  but 
he  knows  him  not.  He  keeps  his  own  mask  in  place 
and  wanders  among  the  millions,  secure  in  the  thought 
that  all  other  men  are  as  casual  as  he, —  and  as  charit- 
able. 

From  time  to  time  the  newspapers  come  forward  with 
stories  that  amaze  and  interest  those  of  us  who  remain, 
and  always  will  remam,  romantic  and  impressionable. 
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Thej  tell  of  the  royal  princess  living  in  squalor  on  the 
lower  east  side;  of  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy  dying  in 
poverty  in  a  hospital  somewhere  up-town ;  of  the  count- 
ess who  defies  the  wolf  by  dancing  in  the  roof-gardens ; 
of  the  lost  arch-duke  who  has  been  recognized  in  a  gang 
of  stevedores;  of  the  earl  who  lands  in  jail  as  an  or- 
dinary hobo;  of  the  baroness  who  supports  a  shiftless 
husband  and  their  offspring  by  giving  music-lessons; 
of  the  re<-.iring  scholar  who  scorns  a  life  of  idlness  and  a 
coronet  besides;  of  shifty  ne'er-do-wells  with  titles  at 
homes  and  aliases  elsewhere;  of  fugitive  lords  and  for- 
gotten ladies;  of  thieves  and  bauds  and  wastrels  who 
stand  revealed  in  their  extremity  as  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  noble  houses. 

In  this  City  of  Masks  there  are  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  a  sound  aristocracy 
flows.  By  choice  or  necessity  they  have  donned  the 
mask  of  obscurity.  They  tread  the  paths  of  oblivion. 
They  toil,  beg  or  steal  to  keep  pace  with  circumstance. 
But  the  blood  will  not  be  denied.  In  the  breast  of 
each  of  these  drifters  throbs  the  pride  of  birth,  in  the 
soul  of  each  flickers  the  unquenchable  flame  of  caste. 
The  mask  is  for  the  man  outside,  not  for  the  man  inside. 

Recently  there  died  in  one  of  the  municipal  hospitals 
an  old  flower-woman,  familiar  for  three  decades  to  the 
thousands  who  thread  their  way  through  the  maze  of 
streets  in  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan.  To  them  she 
was  known  as  Old  Peg.  To  herself  she  was  the  Prin- 
cess Feododric,  bom  to  the  purple,  daughter  of  one  of 
the  greatest  families  in  Russia.  She  was  never  any- 
thing but  the  Princess  to  herself,  despite  the  squalor  in 
which  she  lived.     Her  epitaph  was  written  in  the  bold, 
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black  head-lines  of  the  newspapers ;  but  her  history  was 
laid  away  with  her  mask  in  a  graveyard  far  from  pal- 
aces —  and  flower-stands.  Her  headstone  revealed  the 
uncompromising  pride  that  survived  her  after  death. 
By  her  direction  it  bore  the  name  of  Feododric,  eldest 
daughter  of  His  Highness,  Prince  Michael  Androvod- 
ski;  born  in  St.  Petersburgh,  September  12,  1841 ;  died 
Jan.  7,  1912;  wife  of  James  Lumley,  of  County  Cork, 
Ireland. 

It  is  of  the  high-bom  who  dwell  in  low  places  that 
this  tale  is  told.  It  is  of  an  aristocracy  that  serves  and 
smiles  and  rarely  sneers  behind  its  mask. 

When  Cricklewick  announced  the  Princess  Mariana 
Theresa  the  hush  of  deference  fell  upon  the  assembled 
company.  In  the  presence  of  royalty  no  one  remained 
seated. 

She  advanced  slowly,  ponderously  into  the  room,  bow- 
ing right  and  left  as  she  crossed  to  the  great  chair  at 
the  upper  end.  One  by  one  the  others  presented  them- 
selves and  kissed  the  coarse,  unlovely  hand  she  held  out 
to  them.  It  was  not  "  make-believe."  It  was  her  due. 
The  blood  of  a  king  and  a  queen  coursed  through  her 
veins ;  she  had  been  born  a  Princess  Royal. 

She  was  sixty,  but  her  hair  was  as  black  as  the  coat  of 
the  raven.  Time,  tribulation,  and  a  harsh  destiny  had 
put  each  its  own  stamp  upon  her  dark,  almost  sinister, 
face.  The  black  eyes  were  sharp  and  calculating,  and 
they  did  not  smile  with  her  thin  lips.  She  wore  a  great 
amount  of  jewellery  and  a  gown  of  blue  velvet,  lavishly 
bespangled  and  generously  embellished  with  laces  of 
many  periods,  values  and,  you  could  say,  nativity. 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  Priestly-Duff  having  been  a 
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militant  suffragette  before  a  sudden  and  enforced  de- 
parture from  England,  was  the  only  person  there  with 
the  hardihood  to  proclaim,  not  altogether  »oUo  voce, 
that  the  "  get-up »»  was  a  fright. 

Restraint  vanished  the  instant  the  last  kiss  of  tribute 
fell  upon  her  knuckles.  The  Princess  put  her  hand  to 
her  side,  caught  her  breath  sharply,  and  remarked  to 
the  Marchioness,  who  stood  near  by,  that  it  was  dread- 
ful the  way  she  was  putting  on  weight.  She  was  afraid 
of  splitting  something  if  she  took  a  long,  natural  breath. 

"  I  haven't  weighed  myself  lately,"  she  said,  «  but  the 
last  time  I  had  this  dress  on  it  felt  like  a  kimono.  Look 
at  it  now !  You  could  not  stuff  a  piece  of  tissue  paper 
between  it  and  me  to  save  your  soul.  I  shall  have  to 
let  it  out  a  couple  of  --  What  were  you  about  to  say. 
Count  Fogazario?  " 

The  little  Count,  at  the  Marchioness's  elbow,  re- 
peated something  he  had  already  said,  and  added: 

"  And  if  it  continues  there  will  not  be  a  trolley-car 
running  by  midnight." 

The  Princess  eyed  him  coldly.  «  That  is  just  like  a 
man,"  she  said.  "Not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  we 
were  talking  about.  Marchioness." 

The  Count  bowed.  «  You  were  speaking  of  tissue 
paper.  Princess,"  said  he,  stiffly.  « I  understood  per- 
fectly." ^ 

Once  a  week  the  Marchioness  held  her  amazing  salon. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  was  a  co-operative  affair.  The  so- 
called  guests  were  in  reality  contributors  to  and  sup- 
porters of  an  enterprise  that  had  been  going  on  for  the 
matter  of  five  years  in  the  heart  of  unsuspecting  New 
York.    According  to  his  or  her  means,  each  of  these 
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exflea  paid  the  tithe  or  tax  necessary,  and  became  in 
fact  a  member  of  the  inner  circle. 

From  nearlj  every  walk  in  life  thej  came  to  this 
common,  converging  point,  and  sat  them  down  with  their 
equals,  for  the  moment  laying  aside  the  mask  to  take  up 
a  long-discarded  and  perhaps  despised  reality.  They 
became  lords  and  ladies  aU  over  again,  and  not  for  a 
smgle  instant  was  there  the  slightest  deviation  from 
dignity  or  form. 

Moral  integrity  was  the  only  requirement,  and  that, 
for  obvious  reasons,  was  sometimes  overlooked,—  as  for 
example  in  the  case  of  the  Countess  who  eloped  with  the 
young  artist  and  lived  in  complacent  shame  and  happi- 
ness with  him  in  a  three-room  flat  in  East  Nineteenth 
street.     The  artist  himself  was  barred  from  the  salon, 
not  because  of  his  ignoble  action,  but  for  the  sufficient 
reason   that   he   was   of   ignoble   birth.     Outsiie   the 
charmed  conclave  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  engage 
ing  chap.     And  there  was  also  the  case  of  the  appal- 
lingly amiable  baron  who  had  fired  four  shots  at  a  Rus- 
sian Grand-Duke  and  got  away  with  his  life  in  spite  of 
the  vaunted  secret  service.     It  was  of  no  moment  what- 
soever that  one  of  his  bullets  accidentally  put  an  end 
to  the  life  of  a  guardsman.     That  was  merely  proof  of 
his  earnestness  and  in  no  way  reflected  on  his  standing 
as  a  nobleman.     Nor  was  it  adequate  cause  for  rejec- 
tion that  certain  of  these  men  and  women  were  being 
sought  by  Imperial  Governments  because  they  were 
political  fugitives,  with  prices  on  their  heads. 

The  Marchioness,  more  prosperous  than  any  of  her 
associates,  assumed  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  at- 
tending this  singular  reversion  to  form.     It  was  she 
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who  hdd  the  lease  on  the  building,  from  oeUw  to  roof. 

brlt^  n  ^\^*'**»°°««»  ™  no  other  than  thfcele- 
brated  Deborah,  whose  gowns  issuing  from  the  lower 
floors  at  prodigious  prices,  gave  her  a  standing  in Tw 
York  that  not  even  the  plutocrats  and  parvenu    codd 

If  you  desired  to  consult  Deborah  in  person  you  in- 
quired for  Mrs.  Sparfiight.  or  if  you  ha^neS  The  a 
now  customer  and  ignorant,  jou  were  set  straight  by  an 
attendant  (Mth  a  slight  uplifting  of  the  eyebrows) 
when  you  asked  for  Madame  «  Deborah."        ^^^'^'"^"^ 
The  ownership  of  the  rare  pieces  of  antique  furni- 
ture, rugs,  tapestries  and  paintings  was  vested  in  two 
members  of  the  circle,  one  occupying  a  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  ring,  the  other  on  the  outer  rim:  Coimt 
Antonio  Fogazario  and  Moody,  the  footman.     For  be 
It  known  that  while  Moody  reverted  once  a  week  to  a 
remote  order  of  c^stence  he  was  for  the  balance  of  the 
time  an  exceedingly  prosperous,  astute  and  highly  re- 
.pected  dealer  ,n  antiques,  with  a  shop  in  Madison  Ave- 
nue  and  a  clientele  that  considered  it  the  grossest 
impertinence  to  dispute  the  prices  he  demandSl.     He 
always  looked  forward  to  these  «  drawing-rooms,"  so  to 
speak.     It  was  rather  a  joy  to  disregard  the  aspirates. 
He  dropped  enough  hs  on  a  single  evening  to  make  up 
for  a  whole  week  of  deliberate  speech. 

As  for  Count  Antonio,  he  was  the  purveyor  of  Italian 
antiques  and  primitive  paintings,  «  authenticity  guar- 
anteed," doing  business  under  the  name  of  «  Juneo  k 
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Co.,  LtA  London,  Parii,  Rome,  New  York.»^  He  wm 
knoim  in  the  trade  and  at  his  bank  a.  Mr.  Juneo. 

th.  .TIT*-^  *^  exigencies  of  connnerce  necessitated 
the  substitution  of  an  article  from  stock  for  one  tem- 
porarily loaned  to  the  fifth-floor  drawing-room. 

During  the  seven  dajs  in  the  week,  Mr.  Moody  and 
Mr.  Juneo  observed  a  strained  but  common  equality. 
Mr.  Moody  «,ntemptuously  referred  to  Mr.  Juneo  a. 

ITK-^f  w  ^''^  "^^'^  ^'-  Juneo,  with  commer- 

cial  bitterness,  informed  his  patrons  that  Pickett,  Inc 
needed  a  lot  of  watching.  But  on  these  Wednesday 
nights  a  vast  abyss  stretched  between  them.  They  were 
no  longer  rivals  in  business.  Mr.  Juneo,  without  the 
!  5  l!  T  ^  ""«*"<'*'  P"t  Mr.  Moody  in  his  place, 
^rly  ^tlyTtlt  "*'  ''"'''  ^""^"^'^'  ^^^^  P'OP- 

^rp"??/  over  here.  Moody,"  the  Count  would  say 
(to  Pickett,  Inc.,)  and  Moody,  with  aU  the  top-lofty 
obsequiousness  of  the  perfect  footman,  would  place  a 
chair  in  the  designated  spot,  and  say: 
"H'anythink  else,  my  lord?    Thank  you,  sir." 
On  this  particular  Wednesday  night  two  topics  of 
paramount  interest  engaged  the  attention  of  the  com- 
fw    .^t'  "^'^'PfP^':*  of  that  day  had  printed  the 
story  of  the  apprehension  and  seizure  of  one  Peter  Jo- 
Imski,  wanted  in  Warsaw  on  the  charge  of  assassina- 

As  Count  Andreas  Verdray  he  was  known  to  this  ex- 
elusive  circle  of  Europeans,  and  to  them  he  was  a  per- 
secuted, unjustly  accused  fugitive  from  the  land  of  his 
natmty  Russian  secret  service  men  had  run  him  to 
earth  after  five  years  of  relentless  pursuit.     As  a  re- 
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•pcctable,  induttriou.  window-wMher  h*  K.^ 
for  je«r.  to  evade  arreat  for*  ^.V"  u  u*?  "*"•««' 
mitted,  and  noir  he  tl7ln  iJl  "^  **'  '^'^  "°*  «««»- 
•Itnost  certain  deatirat  the  h.nT  /  k?  "tradition  and 
"^e..  A  cultured  cholar  /  *  "*'  ^"  »triguing  ene- 
de.pite  hi.  voc^ion  on!*  t^T  S^""^^"'*".  he  was. 
unitainthiaSToVw^^^^  T'  di.tingui.hed 

War.aw  charged  hirJuh  „  h '"*'  ^'  """'°"'»^-  ^^ 
•inate  a  powerful  .«7  V  ***'"«  **»*  P^«*  *<>  "»a«- 
In  inore  o^rTelfll^^^  ""'l'  °*^"  °^  *^«  Crown, 
the  unhap^Xtt         '°"^-»  *^«  "-^'"hlage  di.cus.ed 

deatk-M  in  H.X  .  T    t  """"»»•  "h"  was  on  her 

deprived  ."  tt X"'  I??  hi"?  'T"  "'"''«»• 
teacher  and  de«rrtedT  .„        '""'.-""■I'ing  mwic 

father,  were  in  a  ^^luf  .uVoTdS^itl'  "i'TJ- 

eh.uire„r  for  a  p^iLt T Vi"""^  ''''"''"  " 
a  collection  wa.  taC Tk  *  '^''""°  g«nllen.an, 
W.  mean.  The  ?.rlr  P^r.*""'  «""«»«  «• 
Fogazario.  who  h  :dS  .X"^.*^'' ."  '"  '"""  C«»t 
The  Marchione.,  wTdln  f  '".*  '""'^-S"  dollar., 
donation  wa,  7«m  pt™  w  m"'"*^"     ""•' •■""Ile.t 

.oIitarycoin.herder.rge^ndX;    ''•"'""''*  ' 
«nt.  for  carfare,  donatedtrt^tn    "  """«  "'"  "» 

Cncklewick,  Moody  and  M^p.jT 
to  contribute.     No  one  wouM  l^     T  "'"  '"'*  »'"«J 
them  to  join  in  ,nl  tlT^^nt      ,  ^rT"  ."■'  '"'"« 
pi»Mnt,  the  three  n.en"seIZ?       ^  ''*'  "'  »"  «'««» 
«o.  than  an,  one  erto^^'aj^rn^;  "^x^^  -^ 
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"iMt,  the  richejt  men  tint.     Tk 

the  cu.tod,,n  ^a/l^\^  'f"  "■"'  <"««•  to 
The,  !«,  t^irp,^' *'"»•«»•  Priertl^-Duir. 
CTer.  P'""'  •»  W«liiMd«y  night,  1,0,. 

The  Connteis  du  Ban  fmm  «.    n 
•n  in  the  evemng;  p""  w^J         ^'•'  '"«  '•'" 

Colony  pl,;ed  „^^^^  >»«>».«  from  the  Artist.' 
«r.ndy.„;,  CricEkT,  I"^  ■»•"'  »»  "»  "-by 

p.:?ned"r;rd"t![  TZ'/r  •^''^- «-'  - 

I—"  *  ^*  ^"'^  gathenngs,  you  know.   * 

««.t  deal  to  do  with  th™Prir^  ^  '  ?WM».-had  a 
ducted  a  P.wn-,hTin  flfZ  !:r;''T-  .^'■'  "- 
.nd  .ole  legatee  of  mZsJ^^I'T^,,^'  .»•'  «'■'<"' 
>n  the  .treet.  Customer,  "me  f™!  n  ''""'  '  ^" 
toTO.  and  without  previ"„,  .TJT  1  ""*"'  ■"  "■' 
it  that  Mr..  Jacob.  ."r^I L?^"""™''  «'P<"t  had 
»  .nd  out  of  the  frtl'^ofTerSioe^Tf  ?'""' 
P«-I«.  on  entering,  affluent  on'  Swn^^L'^r^u' 
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would  c*U  the  poiieMion  of  «  doU«r  or  two  •ffluence.— 
and  alwAjrs  with  the  resolve  in  their  louls  to  some  day 
get  even  with  the  leech  who  stood  behind  the  counter 
and  doled  out  nickels  where  dollars  were  expected. 

It  was  an  open  secret  that  more  than  one  of  those 
who  kissed  the  Princess's  hand  in  the  Marchioness's 
drawing-room  carried  pawnchecks  issued  by  Mrs.  Ja- 
cobs. Business  was  business.  Sentiment  entered  the 
soul  of  the  Princess  onlj  on  such  nights  as  she  found  it 
convenient  and  expedient  to  present  herself  at  the 
Salon.  It  vanished  th^  instant  she  put  on  her  street 
clothes  on  the  floor  belovr  i  nd  passed  out  into  the  night. 
Avarice  stepped  in  as  sentiment  stepped  out,  and  one 
should  not  expect  too  much  of  avarice. 

For  one,  the  dreamy,  half-starved  Prince  Waldemar 
was  rarely  without  pawaciiecks  from  her  delectable  es- 
tabhshment.  Indeed  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to 
entertam  the  company  on  this  stormy  evening  except 
for  her  grudging  consent  to  substitute  his  overcoat  for 
the  Stradivarius  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  day 
before.  ^ 

Without  going  too  deeply  into  her  history,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  she  was  one  of  those  wayward, 
wilful  princesses  royal  who  occasionally  violate  all  tra- 
dition and  marry  good-looking  young  Americans  or 
Jinglishmen,  and  disappear  promptly  and  automatic- 
ally from  court  circles. 

She  ran  away  when  she  was  nineteen  with  a  young 
attach^  in  the  British  legation.  It  was  the  worst  thing 
that  could  have  happened  to  the  poor  chap.  For  years 
they  drifted  through  many  lands,  finaUy  ending  in  New 
York,  where,  their  resources  having  been  exhausted. 
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•he  WM  forced  to  pawn  her  jewellery.  The  pawn- 
broker was  one  Abraham  Jacobs,  of  Baxter  street. 

The  young  English  husband,  disheartened  and  thor- 
ouj^y  disillusioned,  shot  himself  one  fine  day.  By  a 
single  coincidence,  a  few  weeks  afterward,  old  Abraham 
went  to  his  fathers  in  the  most  agreeable  fashion  known 
to  nature,  leaving  his  business,  including  the  princess's 
jewels,  to  his  son  Moses. 

With  rare  foresight  and  acumen,  Mrs.  Brinslcy  (the 
Princess,  in  other  words),  after  several  months  of  con- 
templative mourning,  redeemed  her  treasure  by  marry- 
ing Moses.  And  when  Moses,  after  begetting  Solomon, 
David  and  Hannah,  passed  on  at  the  age  of  twoscore 
years  and  ten,  she  continued  the  business  with  even 
greater  success  than  he.  She  did  not  alter  the  name 
that  flourished  in  large  gold  letters  on  the  two  show 
windows  and  above  the  hospitable  doorway.  For 
twenty  years  it  had  read :  The  Royal  Exchange :  M. 
Jacobs,  Proprietor.  And  now  you  know  all  that  is 
necessary  to  know  about  Mariana,  to  this  day  a  true 
princess  of  the  blood. 

Inasmuch  as  a  large  share  of  her  business  came 
through  customers  who  preferred  to  visit  her  after  the 
fall  of  night,  there  is  no  further  need  to  explain  her 
reply  to  the  Marchioness. 

When  midnight  came  the  Marchioness  was  alone  in 
the  deserted  drawing-room.  The  company  had  dis- 
persed to  the  four  corners  of  the  storm-swept  city,  go- 
ing by  devious  means  and  routes. 

They  fared  forth  into  the  night  sant  ceremony,  ions 
regalia.  In  the  locker-rooms  on  the  floor  below  each 
of  these  noble  wights  divested  himself  and  herself  of  the 
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through  theCit,  of  MaT       "  "*  ""^  "»»  M" 

out  It  I  on  Ay  wajr  home,"  itid  k.     «  pii  j„_ 
you  .1  your  f„.t  doo/  PI...;  a^y?  *'•       ^  "  "^P 

till  iT*  u"";  ?■;'■  ■"•  "  W«"  k'"  i"  the  doorway 
al     *  *  '.*/'  '"""  *■»  '«'*•'  •«■•  there.     OM "7 

over  there  to  pick  u>  up  here?  » 

ericif  V™"bi'11  "'"?"';<•«  time  Count  Wilheln,  Fred- 
«tt  «„?''*""•'''•'  '■f'  '""'"ed  th«n  to  the  .ide- 
«U..       F,.rce  n.ght.  «Vd  it?    Py  ehinuny,  .i^y 

prj??"*  V""  '"'"*  "■•■  Trotter,"  inquired  Mi.. 
E™d.le  „  the  .uiwrt  «g„„  of  one  of  th^nK,rt  noW 
Ww..ter.  n.  New  York  .tniggled  off  .g.in.rS; 

n^^i^^i"^"  '  '""  ^'"  •"<•  >».  -«-  an  en- 


CHAPTER  IV 

THX  ICIOM   or  A  NSW   TOBX   HOVfS 

AS  Misf  Emidale  and  Thomaa  Trotter  got  down 
from  the  taxi,  into  «  huge  unbroken  snowdrift  in 
front  of  a  houie  in  one  of  the  crosi-town  streets  just 
off  upper  Fifth  Avenue,  a  second  taxi  drew  up  behind 
them  and  barked  a  raucous  command  to  pull  up  out  of 
the  way.     But  the  first  taxi  was  unable  to  do  anything 
of    the    sort,    being    temporarily    though    explosively 
stalled  in  the  drift  along  the  curb.     Whereupon  the 
fare  in  the  second  taxi  threw  open  the  door  "und,  with 
an  audible  imprecation,  plunged  into  the  drift,  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  interesting  spectacle  of  a  lady  being 
borne  across  the  snow-piled  sidewalk  in  the  arms  of  a 
stalwart  man ;  and,  as  he  gazed  in  amazement,  the  man 
and  his  burden  ascended  the  half-dozen  steps  leading  to 
the  storm-vestibule  of  the  very  house  to  which  he  him- 
self was  bound. 

His  first  shock  of  apprehension  was  dissipated  almost 
instantly.  The  man's  burden  giggled  quite  audibly  as 
he  set  her  down  inside  the  storm  doors.  That  giggle 
was  proof  positive  that  she  was  neither  dead  nor  in- 
jured. She  was  very  much  alive,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it.     But  who  was  she? 

The  newcomer  swore  softly  as  he  fumbled  in  his  trou- 
sers' pocket  for  a  coin  for  the  driver  who  had  run  him 
up  from  the  club.  After  an  exasperating  but  seemingly 
necessary  delay  he  hurried  up  the  steps.     He  met  the 

IT 
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stalwart  burden-bearer  coming  down.  A  servant  had 
opened  the  door  and  the  late  burden  was  passing  into 
the  hall. 

He  peered  sharply  into  the  face  of  the  man  who  was 
leaving,  and  recognized  him. 

«  Hello,"  he  said.     "  Some  one  ill.  Trotter?  " 

"No,  Mr.  Smith-Parvis,"  replied  Trotter  in  some 
confusion.     "  Disagreeable  night,  isn't  it?  " 

"In  some  respects,**  said  young  Mr.  Smith-Parvis, 
and  dashed  into  the  vestibule  before  the  footman  could 
close  the  door. 

Miss  Emsdale  turned  at  the  foot  of  the  broad  stair- 
way as  she  heard  the  servant  greet  the  young  master. 
A  swift  flush  mounted  to  her  cheeks.  Her  heart  beat  a 
little  faster,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
beating  with  unusual  rapidity  ever  ^ince  Thomas  Trot- 
ter disregarded  her  protests  and  picked  her  up  in  his 
strong  arms. 

"  Hello,**  he  said,  lowering  his  voice. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  library  beyond.  His  father 
was  there,  taking  advantage,  no  doubt,  of  the  midnight 
lull  to  read  the  evening  newspapers.  The  social  activi- 
ties of  the  Smith-Parvises  gave  him  but  little  opportun- 
ity to  read  the  evening  papers  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  the  morning  papers. 

**  What  is  the  bally  rush?  **  went  on  the  young  man, 
slipping  out  of  his  fur-lined  overcoat  and  leaving  it 
pendant  in  the  hands  of  the  footman.  Miss  Emsdale, 
after  responding  to  his  hushed  "  hello  '*  in  an  equally 
subdued  tone,  had  started  up  the  stairs. 

**  It  is  very  late,  Mr.  Smith-Parvis.     Good  night.** 

'*  Never  too  late  to  mend,'*  he  said,  and  was  su- 
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premely  well-satisfied  with  what  a  superior  intelligence 
might  have  recorded  as  a  cryptic  remark  but  what,  to 
him,  was  an  awfully  clever  **  come-back."  He  had  spent 
three  years  at  Oxford.  No  beastly  American  college 
for  him,  by  Jove ! 

Overcoming  a  cultivated  antipathy  to  haste, —  which 
he  considered  the  lowest  form  of  ignorance, —  he 
bounded  up  the  steps,  three  at  a  time,  and  overtook  her 
midway  to  the  top. 

**  I  say.  Miss  Emsdale,  I  saw  you  come  Iq,  don't  you 
know.  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes.  What  the  deuce 
were  you  doing  out  with  that  common  —  er  —  chauf- 
feur? D'you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  running  about 
with  a  chap  of  that  sort,  and  letting  him  — »* 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Smith-Parvis ! "  interrupted 
Miss  Emsdale  coldly.    <*  Good  night ! " 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  you  haven't  the  right  to  go 
about  with  any  one  you  please,"  he  }>ersisted,  planting 
himself  in  front  of  her  at  the  top  of  the  steps.  **  But  a 
common  chauffeur  —  Well,  now,  'pon  my  word.  Miss 
Emsdale,  really  you  might  just  as  well  be  seen  with 
Feasley  down  there." 

*'  Peasley  is  out  of  the  question,"  said  she,  affecting 
a  wry  little  smile,  as  of  self-pity.  **  He  is  tooken,  as 
you  say  in  America.  He  walks  out  with  Bessie,  the 
parlour-maid." 

*?  Walks  out?  Good  Lord,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you'd  —  but,  of  course,  you're  spoofing  me.  One  never 
knows  how  to  take  you  English,  no  matter  how  long 
one  may  have  lived  in  England.  But  I  am  serious. 
You  cannot  afford  to  be  seen  running  around  nights 
with  fellows  of  that  stripe.     Rotten  bounders,  that's 
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*ni      J"^'  .?''"  ***"  °"*  '^^h  him  before? »» 
Often.  Mr.  Smith-Parvk,"  she  replied  calmly.     « I 

am  sure  jou  would  like  him  if  you  knew  him  better.    He 
18  reallj  a  very  — *» 

"  Nonsensel  He  is  a  good  chauffeur,  Pve  no  doubt. 
-Lawrie  Carpenter  says  he's  a  treasure,  but  I've  no 
desire  to  know  him  any  better.  And  I  don't  like  to 
think  of  you  knowing  him  quite  as  weU  as  you  do.  Miss 
Emsdale.     See  what  I  mean?  » 

"Perfectly.     You  mean  that  you  will  go  to  your 

" *?!k  ""t.^}^  "P^'*  **''**  ^  *"  "°*  »  fit  P«"on  to  be 
with  the  children.     Isn't  that  what  you  mean?  » 

*k"u^°*  **/"•    '^'"  °°*  ^"^^S  °^  th*  kid«.     I'm 
tbinking    of   myself.    I'm    pretty    keen    about    you, 

."^f '*  y**"  ^^'ge^ing  yourself,  Mr.   Smith-Par- 
vw?     she  demanded  curtly. 

"  Oh,  I  know  there'd  be  a  devil  of  a  row  if  the  mater 
ever  dreamed  that  I-  Oh,  I  say!  Don't  rush  off  in 
a  huff.     Wait  a  — ** 

But  she  had  brushed  past  him  and  was  swifUy  as- 
cending the  second  flight  of  stairs. 

He  stared  after  her  in  astonishment.  He  couldn't 
understand  such  stupidity,  not  even  in  a  governess. 
There  wasn't  another  girl  in  New  York  City,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  who  wouldn't  have  been  pleased  out  of  her 
boots  to  receive  the  significant  mark  of  interest  he  was 
bestowing  upon  this  lowly  governess,—  and  here  was 
she  turning  her  back  upon,—  Why,  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  her?  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  and 
bhnked  a  couple  of  times.  And  she  only  a  paid  iroy- 
emess!    It  was  incredible. 
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He  went  slowly  dowMtairs  and,  still  in  a  sort  of  daze, 
found  Imnself  a  few  minutes  later  pouring  out  a  large 
dnnk  of  whiskej  in  the  dining-room.     It  was  his  habit 
to  take  a  bottle  of  soda  with  his  whiskey,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  overcame  it  and  gulped  the  liquor  «  neat »» 
It  appeared  to  be  rather  uplifting,  so  he  had  another. 
Ihen  he  went  up  to  his  own  room  and  sulked  for  an 
hour  before  even  preparing  for  bed.     The  more  he 
thought  of  It,  the  graver  her  unseemly  affront  became. 
And  to  have  her  insult  me  like  that,"  he  said  to 
himself  over  and  over  again,  «  when  not  three  mi  ates 
before  she  had  let  that  bally  bounder  carry  her  up  — 
By  gad,  I'll  give  her  something  to  think  about  in  the 

She  U  find  herself  out  of  a  job  and  with  a  damned  poor 
reference  in  her  pocket  if  she  gets  gay  with  me.  She'U 
come  down  from  her  high  horse,  aU  right,  aU  right. 
Positions  like  this  one  don't  grow  in  the  park.  She's 
got  to  understand  that.  She  can't  go  rumiing  around 
with  chauffeurs  and  aU-  My  God,  to  think  that  he 
had  her  m  his  arms !  The  one  giri  in  all  the  world  who 
has  ever  really  made  me  sit  up  and  take  notice!  Gad. 
Ti  *^*'**/*»;^  i*--I  can't  bear  to  tliink  of  her 
cuddling  up  to  that  —    The  damned  bounder !  " 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  bolted  out  into  the  hall. 
He  was  a  spoded  young  man  with  an  aversion:  an  aver- 
sion to  being  denied  anything  that  he  wanted. 

In  the  brief  history  of  the  Smith-Parvis  family  he 
occupi^  many  fuU  and  far  from  prosaic  pfges. 
Smith-Parvis   Semor,  was  not  a  prodigil  sort  of  ^^ 

of  111     ^'  V   *^  "^""^*^'«^  a  «^at  "'any  thousands 
of  doUars  m  his  time  on  Smith-Parvis,  Junior.    It  costs 
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money  to  bnng  up  young  men  like  Smith-P.rvif,  Jun- 
lor;  and  by  the  same  token  it  costs  money  to  hold  them 
do^.     The  family  history,  if  truthfully  written,  would 
contam  passages  in  which  the  unbridled  ambitions  of 
Smith-Parvis,    Junior,    overwhelmed    everything    else. 
There  would  be  the  chapters  excoriating  the  two  chorus- 
pris  who,  in  not  widely  separated  instances,  consented 
to  release  the  young  man  from  matrimonial  pledaes  in 
return  for  so  much  cash;  and  there  would  be  numerous 
paragraphs  pertaining  to  auction-bridge,  and  others 
devoted  entirely  to  tailors;  to  say  nothing  of  uncom- 

fh?r-r?i>'^  ^.i*"*^  restaurant  keepers  who  preferred 
the  Smith-ParviA  money  to  the  Smith-Parvis  trade. 

The  young  man,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  wanted  M.ss  Emsdale,  ruthlessly  decided  to  settle 
the  matter  at  once.  He  would  not  wait  till  morning. 
He  would  go  up  to  her  room  and  teU  her  that  if  she 
knew  what  was  good  for  her  she'd  listen  to  what  he  had 

nn  IT**     r  J"S  *''°  "^"^  •  ^'^  ^  ^^^  h«"eJf  *way 
on  a  rotter  like  Trotter. 

Then  as  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  steps,  he  remem- 
bered  the  expression  in  her  eyes  as  she  swept  past  him 
an  hour  earlien  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  pause 
and  reflect  The  look  she  gave  him,  now  that  he 
thought  of  1  ,  was  not  that  of  a  timid,  frightened  menial. 
Far  from  It!  There  was  something  imperious  about  it; 
he  recalled  the  subtle,  fleeting  and  hitherto  unfamiliar 
chiU  it  gave  him. 

Somewhat  to  his  own  amazement,  he  returned  to  his 
room  and  closed  the  door  with  surprising  care.  He 
usually  slammed  it.  *-        e  ««r 

«  Dammit  all,"  he  said,  half  aloud,  scowling  at  his 
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reflection  in  the  mirror  across  the  room,  **  I  —  I  wonder 
if  she  thinks  she  can  put  on  airs  with  me.*»  Later  on  he 
regained  his  self-assurance  sufficiently  to  utter  an  ulti- 
matum to  the  invisible  offender :  **  You'll  be  eating  out 
of  my  hand  before  jou're  two  days  older,  my  fine  lady, 
or  1*11  know  the  reason  why.** 

Smith-Parvis,  Junior,  wore  the  mask  of  a  gentleman. 
As  a  matter-of-fact,  the  entire  Smith-Parvis  family 
went  about  uiasked  by  a  similar  air  of  gentility. 
The  hyphen  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 
The  head  of  the  family,  up  to  the  time  he  came  of  age, 
was  William  Philander  Smith,  commonly  called  BiU  by 
the  young  fellows  in  Yonkers.    A  maternal  uncle,  name 
of  Parvis,  being  without  wife  or  child  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight,  indicated  a  desire  to  perpetuate  his  name 
by  hitching  it  to  the  sturdiest  patronymic  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  language,      ^  forthwith  made  a  will,  leaving  all  that 
he  possessed  t      ia  only  nephew,  on  condition  that  the 
said  nephew  anu  all  his  descendants  should  u.     ,  hence- 
forth and  for  ever,  the  name  of  Smith-Parvis. 

That  is  how  it  aU  came  about.  William  Philander, 
shorUy  after  the  fusion  of  names,  fell  heir  to  a  great 
deal  of  money  and  in  due  time  forsook  Yonkers  for 
Manhattan,  where  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Angela  Potts,  only  child  of  the  late 
Simeon  Potts,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Potts,  neither  of  whom,  it 
would  seem,  had  the  slightest  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
family  name.  Indeed,  as  Angela  was  getting  alonir 
pretty  weU  toward  thirty,  they  rather  made  a  point  of 
abolishing  it  before  it  was  too  late. 

The  first-bora  of  William  Philander  and  Angela  was 
christened  Stuyvesant  Van  Sturdevant  Smith-Parvis, 
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•iter  one  of  the  Pottws  who  came  over  at  »  time  whea 
the  yerj  be.t  familie.  in  HoUand,  according  to  the  in- 
fant.  grandparent.,  were  engaged  in  e»tabli«hing  an 
aristocracy  at  the  foot  of  Manhattan  Island. 

After  Stujvesant,- ten  years  after,  in  fact,- came 
Kefi^  Angela,  who  languished  a  while  in  the  laps  of 
the  Pottses  and  the  Smith-Parvis  nurses,  and  died  ex- 
pectedly     When  Stuyvie  was  fourteen  the  twins,  Lu- 
cille and  Eudora,  came,  and  at  that  the  Smith-Parvises 
packed  up  and  went  to  England  to  live.     Stuyvie  man- 
aged in  some  way  to  make  his  way  through  Eton  and 
V^.  ^' V»*  ""^y  *h™"«h  Oxford.     He  was  sent  down 
in  his  third  yeari    It  wasn't  so  easy  to  have  his  own 
way  there.    Moreover,  he  did  not  like  Oxford  because 
the  rest  of  the  boys  persisted  in  calling  him  an  Amer- 
ican.    He  didn't  mind  being  caUed  a  New  Yorker,  but 
they  were  rather  obstinate  about  it. 

Miss  Emsdale  was  the  new  governess.     The  redoubt- 
able Mrs.  Sparflight  had  recommended  her  to  Mrs 
Smith-Parvis.     Since  her  advent  into  the  home  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  some  three  or  four  months  prior  to  the  opening 
of  this  narrative,  a  marked  change  had  come  over  Stuy- 
vesant  Van  Sturdevant.    It  was  principally  noticeaWe 
in  a  recently  formed  habit  of  getting  down  to  breakfast 
early.     The  twms  and  the  governess  had  breakfast  at 
half-past  eight.     Up  to  this  time  he  had  detested  the 
twins.     Of  late,  however,  he  appeared  to  have  discov- 
ered that  they  were  his  sisters  and  rather  interesting 
little  beggars  at  that.  * 

They  wwe  very  much  surprised  by  his  altered  be- 
iiaviour.  To  the  new  governess  they  confided  the 
somewhat  startling  suspicion  that  Stuyvie  must  be  hav- 
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ing  aoftening  of  the  brain,  just  m  «  grandpa »» had  when 
**  papa  **  discovered  that  he  was  giving  diamond  rings 
to  the  servants  and  smiling  at  strangers  in  the  street. 
It  must  be  that,  said  they,  for  never  before  had  Stuyvie 
kissed  them  or  brought  them  expensive  candies  or  smiled 
at  them  as  he  was  doing  in  these  wonderful  days. 

Stranger  still,  he  never  had  been  polite  or  agreeable 
ta  governesses  — before.  He  always  had  called  them 
frumps,  or  cats,  or  freaks,  or  something  like  that. 
Surely  something  must  be  the  matter  with  him,  or  he 
wouldn't  be  so  nice  to  Miss  Emsdale.  Up  to  now  he 
positively  had  refused  to  look  at  her  predecessors,  much 
less  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  them.  He  said  they 
took  away  his  appetite. 

The  twins  adored  Itfiss  Emsdale. 

"  We  love  you  because  you  are  so  awfuly  good,»»  they 
were  wont  to  say.  « And  so  beautiful,"  they  invari- 
ably added,  as  if  it  were  not  quite  the  proper  thing  to 
say. 

It  was  obvious  to  Miss  Emsdale  that  Stuyvesant  en- 
dorsed the  supplemental  tribute  of  the  twins.  He  made 
It  very  plain  to  the  new  governess  that  he  thought  more 
of  her  beauty  than  he  did  of  her  goodness.  He  ogled 
her  in  a  manner  which,  for  want  of  a  better  expression, 
may  be  described  as  possessive.  Instead  of  being  com- 
plimented by  his  surreptitious  admiration,  she  was  dis- 
tmctly  annoyed.     She  disliked  him  intensely. 

He  was  twenty-five.  There  were  bags  under  his  eyes. 
More  than  this  need  not  be  said  in  describing  him,  unless 
one  is  interested  in  the  tiny  black  moustache  that  looked 
as  though  it  might  have  been  pasted,  with  great  pre- 
cision, in  the  centre  of  his  long  upper  lip,—  directly  be- 
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neath  the  ipreading  nostrils  of  a  broad  and  fair  from 
aristocratic  nose.  His  lips  were  thick  and  coarse,  his 
chin  a  trifle  undershot.  Physically,  he  was  a  well  set- 
up fellow,  tall  and  powerful. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  and  approved  bj 
his  parents,  he  affected  a  distinctly  English  manner  of 
speech.  In  that  particular,  he  frequently  out-Eng^ 
lished  the  English  themselves. 

As  for  Miss  Emsdale,  she  was  a  long  time  going  to 
sleep.  The  encounter  with  the  scion  of  the  house  had 
left  her  in  a  disturbed  frame  of  mind.  She  laid  awake 
for  hours  wondering  what  the  morrow  would  produce 
for  her.  Dismissal,  no  doubt,  and  with  it  a  stinging 
rebuke  for  what  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  would  consider  her- 
self justified  in  characterizing  as  lupardonable  miscon- 
duct in  one  employed  to  teach  innocent  and  impression- 
able young  girls.  Mingled  with  these  dire  thoughts 
were  occasional  thrills  of  delight.  They  were,  how- 
ever, of  short  duration  and  had  to  do  with  a  pair  of 
strong  arms  and  a  gentle,  laughing  voice. 

In  addition  to  these  shifting  fears  and  thrills,  there 
were  even  more  disquietmg  sensations  growing  out  of 
the  unwelcome  attentions  of  Smith-Parvis,  Junior. 
They  were,  so  to  speak,  getting  on  her  nerves.  And 
now  he  had  not  only  expressed  himself  in  words,  but 
had  actually  threatened  her.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
take about  that. 

Her  heart  was  heavy.  She  did  not  want  to  lose  her 
position.  The  monthly  checks  she  received  from  Mrs. 
Smith-Parvis  meant  a  great  deal  to  her.  At  least  half 
of  her  pay  went  to  England,  and  sometimes  more  than 
half.    A  friendly  solicitor  in  London  obtained  the 
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money  on  theie  drafts  and  forwarded  it,  without  fee,  to 
the  sick  young  brother  who  would  never  walk  again,  the 
adored  young  brother  who  had  fallen  prey  to  the  qoost 
cruel  of  all  enemies:  infantile  paralysis. 

Jane  Thome  was  the  only  dauf^ter  of  the  Earl  of 
Wezham,  who  shot  himself  in  London  when  the  girl  was 
but  twelve  years  old.  He  left  a  penniless  widow  and 
two  children.  Wezham  Manor,  with  all  its  fields  add 
forests,  had  been  sacrified  beforehand  by  the  reckless, 
ill-advised  nobleman.  The  police  found  a  half-cro-rn  in 
his  pocket  when  they  took  charge  of  the  body.  Ic  was 
the  last  of  a  once  imposing  fortune.  The  widow  and 
children  subsisted  on  the  charity  of  a  niggardly  rela- 
tive. With  the  death  of  the  former,  af ten  ten  unhappy 
years  as  a  dependent,  Jane  resolutely  refused  to  accept 
help  from  the  obnoxious  relative.  She  set  out  to  earn 
a  living  for  herself  and  the  crippled  boy.  We  find  her, 
after  two  years  of  struggle  and  privation,  installed  as 
Miss  Emsdale  in  the  Smith-Parvis  mansion,  earning  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  Smith-Parvises  had  known 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  Earl,  and  that  her 
brother  was  an  Earl,  there  would  have  been  great  re- 
joicing among  them;  for  it  isn't  everybody  who  can 
boast  an  EarPs  daughter  as  governess. 

One  ni|^t  in  each  week  she  was  free  to  do  as  she 
pleased.  It  was,  in  plain  words,  her  night  out.  She 
invariably  spent  it  with  the  Marchioness  and  the  co- 
terie of  unmasked  spirits  from  lands  across  the  seas. 

What  was  she  to  say  to  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  if  called 
upon  to  account  for  her  unconventional  return  of  the 
night  before?    How  could  she  explain?    Her  lips  were 
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th^  inS!  •^h"'  '^"^  -o  far  M  th.  nertbg. 
^L^^ri*     7*"~"~"«^    AUwunwrit. 

ranarkaWe,  helerogwieoui  court,  made  it  impoMiUe  for 
fl«r  to  divulge  her  whereabout*  or  actiona  on  thii  and 
other  agreeable  « night.  out.'»  No  man  orwoman  in 
that  eompanj  wouU  have  Tiolated,  even  under  the 
grjivett  preMure,  the  compact  under  which  m  many 
weU-prewrved  secret,  were  rendered  secure  from  ex- 
posure. ^ 

8tt.7ve.ant,  in  his  rancour,  would  draw  an  ugly  pic- 
ture of  her  midnight  adventure.  He  would,  no  doubt, 
f«el  inspired  to  add  a  few  conclusions  of  his  own.  Her 
word,  opposed  to  his,  would  have  no  effect  on  the  ver^ 
diet  of  the  indulgent  mother.  She  would  stand  ac- 
CTwed  and  convicted  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  aov- 
emessl  For,  after  aU,  Thomas  Trotter  was  a  chluf- 
feur,  and  she  couldn't  make  anything  nobler  out  of  him 
wittout  saying  that  he  wasn't  Thomas  Trotter  at  all 

.  J^*7*"  ***/ o°"*  "'*™"«  "'^^  •  'P^"^*  headache* 
and  the  fear  of  Stuyvesant  in  her  soul. 

He  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  haU  below.  The  twins 
were  accorded  an  unusually  affectionate  greeting  by 
their  b,g  brother.  He  went  so  far  as  to  implant  a  ran- 
dom  kiss  on  the  features  of  each  of  the  «  brats,"  as  he 
called  them  m  secret.  Then  he  roughly  shoved  them 
ahead  m  :o  the  breakfast-room. 

Fastening  his  gaze  upon  the  pale,  unsmiling  face  of 
Miss  Emsdale,  he  whispered : 

**Don't  worry,  my  dear.     Mum's  the  word." 

He  winked  significantly.  Revolted,  she  drew  her^ 
•elf  up  and  hurried  after  the  children,  unpleasantly  con- 
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•dous  of  the  leer  of  admirfttion  that  retted  upon  her 
from  behind. 

He  was  very  gay  at  breakfast. 

**  If  urn's  the  word,**  he  repeated  in  an  undertone,  as 
he  drew  back  her  chair  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal. 
His  lips  were  dose  to  her  ear,  his  hot  breath  on  her 
dieek,  as  he  bent  forward  to  utter  this  reassuring 
remarL 


CHAPTER  V 

■a.   nOUAM  TBOTTEE  UMJM  iOlOniWa  TO  SB 

«rf  fe^  to  .t,^  t.b.«o  int.  «:«!■„  got  Z  ^» 

iti.Vl'!Ll"  ""^  'r** •"  •*«<>  «'•  Trett.,.  dmo.- 
™/*~'-'~"  •*"«  •»  the  bw^  of  th.  rtop.    «  Got  mf 

tk  ink    i/T^?*'    ^  ""««*'  y™  ««  •  too"  oa 

I  m  bfeMrf  a  I  know  «  ,ud  the  young  ni«n.  ,hakin» 

i?!^"*  ""'y-    "Kckrf  out  with.„t*nTi,  S 

^I  know  .bout  it    TVow«k.'p.,h.nd«l„«;ind. 

*•  Not  even  a  reference? »» 
«  slSV/*'^,r  *  «^  °°*  "  •"**  Trotter  ironicaUy. 

!!/    ^u         ?  '^  ^  *^"^«^  *  «ccept  a  reference 
and  a  discharge  from  the  .ame  emplojer." 

Rather  fooliah,  don*t  you  think?  " 
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-  TUVb  jiut  what  he  Mid.  I  said  Vd  rather  haTt 
an  ezplanatioB  than  a  referenee,  under  the  cireum- 
•tanoet." 

"Uml    What  did  he  fay  to  that? »» 

••  Said  I'd  better  take  what  he  wat  willing  to  git e.»» 

Mr.  Bramble  drew  up  a  chair  and  sat  down.    He 

wat  a  tmall,  sharp-featured  man  of  Mxty,  bookidi  from 

bead  to  foot. 

"Well,  well,"  he  mu«ed  •jmpatheticallj.  ^Too 
bad,  too  bad,  my  boy.  Still,  you  ought  to  thank  good- 
nees  It  comet  at  a  time  when  the  ttreett  are  in  the  thape 
they  re  in  now.  Almott  impottible  to  get  about  with 
an  automobile  in  aU  thit  tnow,  itn»t  it?  Rather  a  good 
time  to  be  ditcharged,  I  thould  tay.*» 

••  Oh,  I  tay,  that  i»  optimitm.  Ton  my  toul,  I  be- 
heve  you»d  find  tomething  cheerful  about  going  to  hell  " 
broke  in  Trotter,  grinning. 

**Bett  way  I  know  of  to  etcape  blizzardt  and  tnow- 
dnftt,"  taid  Mr.  Bramble,  brightly. 

The  front  door  opened.  A  cold  wind  blew  the 
length  of  the  book-littered  room. 

•«  Thit  Bramble't?  "  piped  a  thin  voice. 

**  Yet.    Come  in  and  thut  the  door.*» 

An  evrn  imaller  and  older  man  than  himself  obeyed 
the  command.    He  wore  the  cap  of  a  district  messenger 

**  Mr.  J.  Bramble  here? »» he  quaked,  advancing. 
"Yes.     What  it  it?    A  telegram? "  demanded  the 
owiaer  of  the  shop,  in  tome  excitement. 

n"\i.*^*!?^*^    ■•^    "***•     ^*'*"    ^""^    ev    ywheret. 

«       ui  I     J°*?"  ^^'     ^  «****•  ^*"*''  ^o'  y<>»»  Mr. 
Bramble."    He  drew  off  hit  red  mittens  and  produced 
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«  Pve  never  seen  the  writing  before.    Mu.t  be  »  neir 
""?:^,,'^*^*^.f»«V"^««hed.    "Poorthin;^"^ 

Trotw  *'*»^'^?.  *^»«  writer  «.  .  wom«7^.«d 
Trotter,  removuig  h«  pipe.  «Otherwi«.  jou  would 
We  .a,d  *  poor  devil..'    Now  wh.t  do  you  ^«  by 

lu.  po.,hon  did  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  non- 

«  SLtr"***""  **'  *^*^  good-looking  Mr.  Trotter. 
God  bless  my  soul,"  said  Mr.  Bramble,  staring  hard 
at  the  envelope,  « I  don't  beUeve  it  is  from  one  of  them, 
after  alL     By  *  one  of  them,' my  lad,  I  mean  the  p^ 
gentlewomen  who  find  themselves  obliged  to  seU  thrir 
books  m  order  to  obtain  food  and  clothing.     Thev  al- 
ways write  before  they  caU,  you  see.     sive.  'em  not 
only  trouWe  but  humiliation.    The  other  kind  simply 
burst  m  mth  a  parcel  of  rubbish  and  ask  how  much  A 
give  for  the  lot    But  this,-    WeU,  well,  I  wonder 

writing  !!2  ^****'***  "^  "^'  *^'  «»'*  «' 

^^Why  don't  you  open  it  and  see?"  suggested  hit 

"A  good  idea,"  said  Mr.  Bramble;  "a  very  clever 
ttought.     The.,  u  a  way  to  find  oJt,  isn't  V^*« 

ZlilT  f  ?!?  *^*  ^^  messenger,  who  warmed  hi. 
bony  ha^nds  at  the  stove.  He  paused,  the  tip  of  hi. 
forefinger  inserted  umler  the  flap.    « Sit  down  and 
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warm  jouwelf ,  my  f riend,**  he  Mud.  «  Get  your  long 
kgi  out  of  the  way,  Tom,  and  make  room  for  him. 
Ihat  •  right!  Must  be  pretty  rough  going  outside  for 
an  old  codger  like  you." 

The  messenger  «  boy »»  sat  down.  "  Yes,  sir,  it  sure 
IS.    Takes  »em  forever  in  this  »ere  town  to  clean  the 

"?™  "  ?*  "*"**"•  'Twasn't  that  way  in  my  day." 
What  do  you  mean  by  your  *  day »? »» 

"Havea't  you  ever  heard  about  iiie?"  demanded 
the  old  man,  eyeing  Mr.  Bramble  ^th  interest. 

**  Can't  say  that  I  have." 

"WeU,  can  yc  .  beat  that?  There's  a  Wg,  long 
street  named  after  me  way  down  town.  My  name  is 
Canal,  Jotham  W.  Canal."  He  winked  and  showed  his 
toothless  gums  in  an  amiable  grin.  « I  used  to  be  purty 
close  toold  Boss  Tweed ;  kind  of  a  lieutenant,  you  might 

wy.  Thmgs  were  so  hot  in  the  old  town  in  those  days 
that  we  used  to  charge  a  nickel  apiece  for  snowball. 
Five  cents  apiece,  right  off  the  griddle.  That's  how 
not  it  was  in  my  day." 

"My  word!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bramble. 

«*  He's  spoofing  you,"  said  young  Mr.  Trotter. 
My  God,»  groaned  the  messenger,  «if  Pd  only 
Wed  you  WM  English  I'd  have  saved  my  breath. 
riJaX""**"""^"*^-    I.  there  «!  answer, 

"Um- aw -I  quite  forgot  the-"  He  tore  open 
the  envelope  and  held  the  missive  to  the  lirfit.  «*  »Po« 
my  so^ !  "he  cried,  after  reading  the  first  few  lines  and 
then  jtmping  ahead  to  the  signature.  «  This  is  most 
extraordmary."    He  was  pkinly  agitated  as  he  felt  in 
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hi»  pocket  for  a  coin.    «  No  anawer  —  tK.*  ^  * 

up  very  .bruptlj.  ^      '  '''  *^^  *^'»'"'  •'•^  sat 

Don't  be  uncAflv »»  fcT^  jj  D«»M»e«».    Bead    it    aloud 
tk;.      G  ^**  cuatomers  on  a  dav  lilr* 

1  see  you  are  interested."  ^» 

An  angry  flush  darkened  Trotter'-  f.^  -    u- 
ran  down  the  page.  **  *"  ^*  *^«« 

**  *  Dear  Mr.  Bramble  •  (»h»  «w.f.\  t 
t- y.«  by  .peril  n»^i,tCi^iit  Z^  '^ 
hcton  Mr.  Trotter  drop,  h,     sTL.^I  ^  '"" 

■ee  him  today.    I  fc!f  S!f  I  ^'?***  *""  ^«» '^ 

^ooay.    1  feel  that  I  may  write  freely  to  you. 
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for  you  are  his  friend  and  mine,  and  you  will  under^ 
•tand.    I  am  greatly  distressed.    Yesterday  I  was  in- 
formed that  he  is  to  be  summarily  dismissed  by  Mr. 
Carpenter.    I  prefer  not  to  reveal  the  source  of  in- 
formation.   All  I  may  say  is  that  I  am,  in  a  way, 
responsible  for  his  misfortune.    If  the  blow  has  faUen, 
he  is  doubtless  perplexed  and  puzzled,  and,  I  fear,  very 
unhappy.     Influence  has  been  brou^  to  bear  upon 
Mr.  Carpenter,  who,  you  may  not  be  by  way  of  know- 
ing, is  a  close  personal  friend  of  the  people  in  whose 
home  I  am  employed.     Indeed,  notwithstanding  the 
«iifference  in  their  ages,  I  may  say  that  he  is  especiaUy 
the  fnend  of  young  Mr.  S-P.    Mr.  Trotter  probably 
knows  something  about  the  nature  of  this  friendship, 
havmg  been  kept  out  till  all  hours  of  the  morning  in  his 
capacity  as  chauffeur.     My  object  in  writing  to  you  is 
two-fold:  first,  to  ask  you  to  prevail  upon  him  to  act 
with  discretion  for  the  present,  at  least,  as  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  may  be  an  attempt  to  carry  out 
a  threat  to  "  run  him  out  of  town '»;  secondly,  to  advise 
him  that  I  shall  stop  at  your  place  at  five  o'clock  this 
afternoon  in  quest  of  a  little  book  that  now  is  out 
of  print.     Please  explain  to  him  also  that  my  uncer- 
tainty as  to  where  a  letter  would  reach  him  under  these 
new  conditions  accounts  for  this  message  to  you.     Sin- 
cerely your  friend, 

"Jane  Evbdaub,"* 

**  Read  it  again,  slowly,"  said  Mr.  Bramble,  blinking 
harder  than  ever. 

**  What  time  is  it  now?  **  demanded  Trotter,  thrust- 
mg  the  letter  into  his  own  pocket.  A  q  lick  glance  at 
the  watch  on  his  wrist  brought  a  groan  of  dismay  from 
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h"  hp».  "Good  Lo«lI  A  few  minute.  p«t  ten. 
Seven  hou«r  Hold  onl  I  am  «ln.o.t ««  the  woJT,^ 
your  hp..  rU  be  di.creet.  w  don't  begin  prevailing, 
there*.,  good  chap.  There*,  nothing  to  be  .aid  or 
done  tiU  I  we  her.    But,—  Mven  hour. ! »» 

«  Stop  here  and  have  a  bite  of  lunch  with  me,"  .aid 
Mr.  Bramble,  .oothinglj. 

••Nothing  could  be  more  discreet  than  that,»»  .aid 
Trotter,  gettmg  up  to  pace  the  floor.  He  wa.  frown- 
ing. 

T#!5*  ^'f**  T^f^  f  **"'  ^^"^*  dining-rr-n  upstair.. 
If  you  prefer,  Ffl  a.k  Mirabeau  to  clear  out  and  let  u. 
nave  the  place  to  our.elve.  while '* 

nnl*  ^M  tl'V  '*^  ^*°P  "^^  y°"'  ^^  I  ^  °ot  have 
poor  old  Mirabeau  evicted.    We  will  .how  the  letter  to 

him.  He  1.  a  Frenchman  and  he  can  read  between  the 
iine.  far  better  than  either  of  u..» 

At  twelve-thirty,  Mr.  Bramble  stuck  a  long^uwd  card 
in  tiie  front  door  and  locked  it  from  the  in.ide.  The 
world  was  infonned,  in  bold  tjpe,  that  he  had  gone  to 
lunch  and  would  not  return  untU  one-thirtj. 

In  the  rear  of  the  floor  above  the  book-.hop  were  the 
meagrdy  funu.hed  bedroom,  and  kitchen  diared  by  J. 
Bramble  -nd^Pierre  Mirabeau,  dock-maker  and  re- 
pairer. The  kitdien  wa.  more  than  a  kitchen.  It  was 
*I.o  «  dming-room,  a  sitting-room  and  a  .cuUeir,  and 
it  wa.  a.  dean  and  a.  neat  a.  the  proverbial  pin.    At 

do*cIrr#  T .  *  T^-"**"?  «>'  M.  Mirabeau,  fiUed  wiUi 
clock,  of  aU  sizes,  shapes  and  ages.  Back  of  this,  as  a 
-ort  of  buffer  between  the  quiet  bedrooms  and  the  busy 
re.t»rplace  of  a  hundred  sleepless  chimes,  was  located 
the  eoB^mation  store-room,  utilized  by  both  merchants  • 
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a  muMij,  dingy  plac«  crowded  with  inteUectual  niUnih 
and  a  lapse  of  Time. 

Mirabeau,  in  response  to  a  shout  from  the  fat  Irish- 
woman who  came  in  by  the  day  to  cook,  wash  and  clean 
MP  for  the  tenants,  strode  briskly  into  the  kitchen,  dry- 
ing his  hands  on  a  towel.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  old  man 
with  uncommonly  bright  eyes  and  a  long  grey  beard. 

His  joy  on  beholding  the  young  guest  at  their  board 
was  surpassed  only  by  the  dejection  communicated  to 
his  sensitive  understanding  by  the  dismal  expression  on 
the  faces  of  J.  Bramble  and  Thomas  Trotter. 

He  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and,  stiU 
graspmg  the  hand  of  the  guest,  allowed  his  gaze  to  dart 
from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Mon  dieu! »'  he  exclaimed,  swiftly  altering  his  tone 
to  one  of  the  deepest  concern.  «  What  has  happened? 
Has  some  one  died?  Don't  teU  me  it  is  your  grand- 
fatter,  my  boy.  Don't  teU  me  that  the  old  villain  has 
died  at  last  and  you  wiU  have  to  go  Uck  and  step  into 
his  misguided  boots.     Nothing  else  can  — " 

"Worse  than  that,"  interrupted  Trotter,  smilinir. 
**  Pve  lost  my  situation.'* 

M.  Mirabeau  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  "Ah!  My 
heart  beats  again.  Still,"  with  a  vastly  different  sigh, 
**  he  cannot  go  on  living  for  ever.  The  time  is  bound 
to  come  when  you  — ^" 

An  admonitory  cough  from  Mr.  Bramble,  and  a  sig- 
nificant jerk  of  the  head  in  the  direction  of  the  kitch^- 
range,  which  was  almost  completely  obscured  by  the 
person  of  Mrs.  0*Leary,  caused  M.  Mirabeau  to  bring 
his  remarks  to  an  abrupt  dose. 

When  he  was  twenty-five  years  younger,  Monsieur 
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Mirabeau,  known  to  every  one  of  consequence  in  P.ri. 

j_e^..  the  gen«a  fdl  ,ith  ,  fc^et  though  hi. 
tte  «ecut,on  he  e.cpe<l  «,d.  with  the  .id  .f  wL! 

Mune  Of  time  he  hecame  an  eipert  repairer  Wifk 
the  con&eation  of  hi>  e.Ute.  in  PV.r  u  .  * 
biwelf  to  the  i«ritjble  ^  Z  '  *"  "''«"«' 

.  county.  Or"J:J^/^."^  •  »" 'rftho'Jt 
".ounced  the  death.  b/.^cider7r?o„^ J^ 
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^  at^  ^'^  ■"  •"  -  "^  "v  t.  ft. 

The  bourg»i„  genenj,  „  hi,  tomb  in  Fmbm  ... 
l».r.r  of  dock,  ia  I,^gt„„  ;j'„';;,'«  M"<«».  "- 

cl.claa.kr  ^  ""'""  foA-Aop  of  the 

.«^"t'";'itt^rit^'-;::jf ^- V*  •"- 

«*»%  t.^1  to  readuUi^tKe."**""'''  "  " 
teet.  him."  ^^'^  ''•"  '»•*'"  «<>  de- 

-a^^t  sr-  :l^.  %^::z  "t^  ^*^ 

tiOB..    «»»«t«iuncon«non  thing  for  rich  jrou4^ 
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to  loM  thdr  head«  orer  pretty  young  maida  and  nonet, 
and  even  goTernenee.** 

**'6«d,  if  I  thought  he  wm  annoyinff  her  I'd — 

rd— »» 

"There  you  go!»»  cried  Mr.  Bramble,  nervously. 
**  Just  at  the  feared.  She  knew  what  the  wat  about 
when  the  atked  me  to  tee  that  you  did  not  do  any- 
thing—"  ^ 

**  Hang  it  all,  BramUe,  I'm  not  doing  anything,  am 
I?  I'm  only  iaymg  thingt.  Wait  till  I  begin  to  do 
thingt  before  you  preach." 

"That't  jiyt  it!"  cried  Mr.  BramUe.  «You  in- 
variably do  thingt  when  you  get  that  look  in  your  eyet. 
I  knew  you  long  before  you  knew  yourtelf .  You  looked 
like  that  when  you  were  five  yeart  oU  and  wanted  to 
thump  Bobby  Morgan,  who  wat  thirteen.     You  — " 

M.  Mirabeau  interrupted.  He  had  not  been  follow- 
ing the  diicutiion.  Leaning  forward,  he  eyed  the 
young  man  keenly,  even  disconcertingly. 

**  What  it  back  of  all  this?  Admitting  that  young 
Mr.  S.-P.  is  enamoured  of  our  lovely  friend,  what  cause 
have  you  given  him  for  jealousy  ?     Have  you  — ** 

"Great  Scot!"  exclaimed  Trotter,  fairly  bouncing 
off  the  work-bench  on  which  he  sat  with  his  long  legs 
dangling.  "Why,— why,  if  thaV*  the  way  he  feels 
toward  her  he  must  have  had  a  horrible  jolt  the  other 
night.  Good  Lord!"  A  low  whistle  followed  the  ex- 
clamation. 

"  Aha !  Now  we  are  getting  at  the  cause.  We  al- 
ready have  the  effect.  Out  with  it,"  cried  M.  Mira- 
beau, eager  as  a  boy.  His  fine  eyes  danced  with  ex- 
citement. 
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•*  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  he  mw  me  carry  her  up  the 
•tepf  the  other  night  after  wc»d  aU  been  to  the  Mar- 
chiones«'i.  The  night  of  the  bliaiaid,  you  know.  Oh, 
I  My  I  It»»  worw  than  I  thought."  He  looked  blankly 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  old  men. 

"Carried  her  up  the  steps,  eh?    In  your  good  strong 
arms,  eh?    And  you  say  'now  that  I  think  of  iV 
Bless  your  heart,  you  scalawag,  youVe  been  thinking 
of  nothmg  else  since  it  happened.    Ah!»»  sighed  M. 
Mirabeau,  "how  wonderful  it  must  have  been!    The 
feel  of  her  in  your  arms,  and  the  breath  of  her  on  your 
cheek,  and-    Ah!    It  is  a  sad  thing  not  to  grow  old. 
I  am  not  growing  old  despite  my  seventy  years.     If  I 
could  but  grow  old,  and  deaf,  and  feeble,  perhaps  I 
should  then  be  able  to  command  the  Uood  that  thrills 
now  with  the  thought  of—    But,  alas!    I  shaU  never 
be  so  old  as  that!    You  say  he  witnessed  this  remark- 
able—ah—exhibition of  strength  on  your  part?»» 
He  spoke  briskly  again. 

**  The  snow  was  a  couple  of  feet  deep,  you  see,»»  ex- 
plamed  Trotter,  who  had  turned  a  bright  crimson. 
«*  Dreadful  night,  wasn»t  it.  Bramble?  *» 

*♦  I  know  what  kind  of  a  night  it  was,"  said  the  old 
Frenchman,  delightedly.  "My  warmest  congratula- 
tions, my  friend.  She  i.  the  loveliest,  the  noblest,  the 
truest  — *» 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  Trotter,  stiiHy. 
It  hasn't  jone  as  far  as  all  that." 

« It  has  gone  farther  than  you  think,"  said  M.  Mir- 
abeau shrewdly.  "And  that  is  why  you  were  dis- 
charged without  — " 

'' By  gad!    The  worst  of  it  aU  is,  she  wiU  proUbly 
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•f «».  th.  .the,  ,^t^' ^  s  K'~*^r"'  •«' 

of  people  vou  c«n»f  ••«!-•    x..  ^"'J  w  the  rort 

wh.t  i.  it  ,ota  MT?_3Kr  .u   ,.     "'"'''  >»  — ah, 
«.u«h  to  «jL  4 "  ^  "  ~"~"!?-    H.  i.  A„wd 


t  of  W  !,„„„  '^.     ~  ''««"  ""t  to 


terprue 

1         .  ,  '"  —   '"'"  "o  oi  you,     H 

Mr.  Bramble  couffhed      «  a—  -      T     . 

M.  MJrabeau  beamed      '"n.— «  •      i 
ck«bn.t.  th.  viur^the  .w"  Y.*!"'' •  "V  *• 
fled  in  every  Dielnrf~„.       fi  ^"     ""  •«  '*  ««inpli- 

put.  him  to  rout  b,  ™;,vi^thl  .  '"  ""  *•"•- 

'»ppii.t..h...oidV"'x*tis'r„o'rhii'i? 
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iiMtant  later    Anlrn^.i^  •      "•"*«■»    "•  went  on  an 

Hm  she  said  lo? »»  * 

Then  how  do  you  know  ■).•  a,^  »-  "^"J. 

«  r^'  ^  V  ^  J"**  r^^J  kno'^  it.  that'.  .U." 

her  »ind  withoTtri^fn^  T  She'^^ftJS*"  '*'  T 
can7  her  up  the  .teps,  didL»t  nhei^  ^""""^  ^""  *« 

provf;„';twl:;*''!Jf7r^^^^  «Thatdoe.n't 

^*Uin!    What  did  she  say? »» 
Said  she  didn't  in  th*  Ip«>f  »,;-j      x^* 
wet.     She'd  have  her  hi*  ^         **  *^"'"^  ^'  '«*t 
the  hous^"  ^**  °^  "  '^^  "  -he  got  into 

**I«  that  an?" 

"  She  said  she  was  awfuDy  heavy,  and  -    Oh,  the«^ 
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u  DO  we  talking  to  m..  I  know  how  to  td»  •  hmt 
She  ju.t  didn't  want  me  to  — er  — citfry  her,  th»t*e 
the  long  and  the  ihort  of  it** 

**  Did  ahe  itruggle  viokntlT?  ** 

"What?" 

"  Von  heard  me.    Did  she?  ** 

••Certainijrnot.  She  gaire  in  when  lineieted.  What 
dte  could  she  do?"  He  whirled  aoddenlj  upon  Mr. 
BramUe.    **  What  are  jou  grinning  about,  Brambj?  ** 

**  Who'f  grinning?  **  demanded  Mr.  Bramble  indig- 
Mjtlj,  after  the  lapM  of  thirty  or  fortj  aeeondf. 

••You  w«r#,  I  confound  you.  I  don't  tee  anything 
to  laugh  at  in  —**  ^^ 

••  My  advice  to  you,"  broke  in  M.  Mirabeau,  itffl 
deUched,  "  ie  to  aek  her." 

•*A«kher?    Aik  her  what?" 

•* To  marry  you.    Ai  I  was  faying—" 

-My  God!"  gaeped  Trotter. 

••  That  i«  my  advice  aleo,"  put  in  Mr.  Bramble,  fumb- 
ling with  hie  glaMes  and  trying  to  suppreea  a  smile,- 
for  fear  it  would  be  mieinterpreted.  ••  I  can't  think  of 
anything  more  admirable  than  the  union  of  the  Temple 
and  Wexham  f  amiliee  in  — " 

••But,  good  Lord,"  cried  Trotter,  "even  if  she'd 
have  me,  how  on  earth  could  I  take  care  of  her  on  a 
chauffeur's  pay?  And  I'm  not  getting  that  now.  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  your  little 
hero  has  less  than  fifty  pounds,—  a  good  deal  less  than 
fifty,—  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day." 

**  I've  known  a  great  many  people  who  were  married 
on  rainy  days,"  said  M.  Mirabeau  brightly,  *•  and  noth- 
ing unlucky  came  of  it" 
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<*MortOTer,  when  your  gnuMtfather  pusct  awaj,** 
Wfrf  Mr.  BramUt,  **7ou  will  bt  a  yrj  rich  rnan^^ 
proTkfed,  of  counc,  be  doeni't  remain  obstinate  and 
have  hie  monej  to  tome  one  else.  In  any  vvent,  you 
would  come  in  for  sufldent  to ** 

••You  forget,**  began  Trotter,  grav  !>  uv!  Mith  a 
dignity  that  chilled  the  eager  old  man,  •  »LuL  l  will  &i.^ 
go  baek  to  England,  nor  will  I  claim  any  V.mg  tiiat  in  m 
England,  until  a  certain  injuetic-  is  «•<  ;if -d  aa.(  1  am 
•et  straight  in  the  eye*  of  the  unbelievers' 

Mr.  Bramble  cleared  his  throat.  "  Time  wiJ  t'lear 
up  everything,  my  lad.  God  knows  vui  never  lUd 
the — ** 

*•  God  knows  it  all  right  enough,  but  God  isn't  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Brunswick  Club,  and  His  voice  is  never  heard 
there  in  counsel.  He  may  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  clear  my  name,  because  they  believe 
in  me,  but  the  whole  business  is  beginning  to  look 
pretty  dark  to  roe.*» 

••  Ahem !  What  docs  Miss  —  ah,  Lady  Jane  think 
about  the  — ah,  unfortunate  affair?**  stammered  Mr. 
Bramble. 

••  She  doesn't  believe  a  damn*  word  of  it,**  exploded 
Trotter,  his  face  lighting  up. 

•J Good!'*  cried  M.  Mirabeau.  «« Proof  that  she 
pities  you,  and  what  more  could  you  ask  for  a  begin- 
ning? She  believes  you  were  unjustly  accused  of  cheat- 
ing at  cards,  that  there  was  a  plot  to  ruin  you  and  to 
drive  you  out  of  the  Army,  and  that  your  grandfather 
ought  to  be  hung  to  a  lamp  post  for  believing  what 
she  doesn't  believe.  Good!  Now  we  are  on  solid,  sub- 
stantial ground.    What  time  is  it.  Bramble?  " 
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^Mr.  Br«aMe  looked  .t  .  lulf^o.en  dock.  i„  .„ece.. 

«I'mbfcttedifIkiioir,»»he««d.    «  They  r«ii«  f «»„ 
n  o'clock  to  half-paat  six »»  ^  ^^  "° 
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CHAPTER  VI 
m>  vxrjauxa  mxxobt 

T>imjCT  WALDEMAR  DE  BOSKY,  «,nf«nt«J 
JL      by  the  proipMt  of  continurf  cold  weather,  de- 

to.  Pn.ee..  M«i«.  di  P.«d.     She  hri  S  "C 
co.t,  the  preciou.  one  with  the  fur  coU.,  Mrf  the  Ie.th« 

^o^ofTT  •^  •■•""<»  "^  1-a  wt  STIt 

UK  outMt  Of  a  journey  up-eUte. 

More  thm  Ukdy,"  .«d  the  «fe*lower,  who  ... 
not  on^y  .^ri«d  hut  gratided  wh«,  the  ••mtlTX^" 

jhM  t  be  needm'  an  overcoat  for  the  next  tw.l«  ot 

not  a  bit  of  it.    ImakeTonaprewntof  it  M 
«»»plime.t..    Winter  i.  LL*  .rS  iL^hT^"' 
tt»4  of  „ybody  it  ««Ud  ft  better-n"  Jo^oV^o*: 
e^i«a  to  UKntion  „  h.™,'  recei,«J  it'fL  ^ 

W  S  •/'^'"".•^  '*.'•''•"  ^  *^  ■»«*'  •ccid«,t.llv 
hMT  of  ,t  and  -  but  I  gueM  it  ain't  Ukdv,  come  to 

«««kofit  T..heh..t.f„y^„^„,j.^«^;;;^ 

Mt  We.t  .omewhere,- Toledo.  1  think,  or  n„,U 
^!J  .i:;^  *•'•  probably  got  a  new  one  by  thi.  t^ 
Much  obbged  fer  droppin*  in  here  to  «e  nw,  Idd.  S,^ 
long,-  and  cut  it  out  Don't  try  to  couk  a«  of  thtj 
tk^.  guff  on  me.  You  mi,^t  a.  weU  be  Lr  S! 
«.t  a.  the  nH,th..    Bedde..  I  owe  you  .omethig  for 
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•torage,  don't  forg«t  tlwt.    I  wm  in  .ueh  •  hnrry  the 
iMt  time  I  left  towBl  didn't  hare  •  chance  to  explain. 
Yon  didn't  know  it  then,— and  I  guess  if  you  had 
kMwed  it  you  wooldn't  have  been  so  nice  about  lookin' 
out  for  my  coat  duria'  the  summer,—  but  I  was  makin' 
a  migfiC/  quick  getawaj.    Thanks  fer  stoppin'  in  to  re- 
mind me  I  left  the  coat  in  jour  room  that  night.    I 
clean  forgot  it,  I  was  in  such  a  hurry.     But  lemme  teU 
you  one  thing,  kid,  I'll  never  ferget  the  way  you  c'n 
make  that  fiddle  talk.     I  don't  know  as  you'd  'a»  played 
fer  me  as  you  used  to  once  in  awhile  if  you'd  knowed  I 
was  what  I  ab,  but  it  makes  no  difference  now.     I  just 

holdin  m  the  tears.  And  say,  kid,  keep  straight. 
K^ponfiddW!  So  long!  I  may  see  you  along  a£ut 
il«6  or  8.  And  say,  you  needn't  be  ashamed  to  wear 
that  coat  I  didn't  steal  it.  It  was  a  clean  case  of 
nustaken  identity,  if  there  ever  was  one.  It  happened 
in  a  restaurant."    He  winked. 

And  that  is  how  the  little  violinist  came  to  be  the 
possessor  of  an  overcoat  with  a  sable  collar  and  a  soft 
leather  lining. 

He  needed  it  now,  not  only  when  he  ventured  upon  the 
chilly  streets  but  when  he  remained  indoors.  In  truth, 
he  found  it  much  wanner  walking  the  streets  than  sit- 
ting m  his  fireless  room,  or  even  in  going  to  bed. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  dapper,  dreamy-eyed  cour- 
tier who  kissed  the  chapped  knuckles  of  the  Princess 
Manana  on  Wednesday  night  to  the  shrinking,  pinched 
individual  who  threaded  his  way  on  Friday  through  the 
cramped  lanes  that  led  to  the  rear  of  the  pawn-shop 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Jacobs. 
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And  an  inercdiblj  vut  gulf  l«y  between  the  Prinoeu 
Manwia  and  the  female  Shjioek  who  peered  at  him  over 
•  glai.  Aow-caMJ  filled  with  material  pledges  in  the 
shape  of  watches,  chains,  rings,  bracelets,  and  other 

**2^  ,T?I!*"J*'*  ^y  •  ■**»'*^»«  constitutencj. 

•*WeU?»  she  demanded,  fixing  him  with  a  cold, 
offensive  stare.     "  What  do  you  want?  ♦» 

He  turned  down  the  collar  of  his  thin  coat,  and 
straightened  his  slight  figure  in  response  to  this  un- 
friendly greeting. 

"  I  came  to  see  if  you  would  allow  me  to  take  my 
overcoat  for  a  few  days,- until  this  cold  spell  is  over, 
—  with  the  uncferstanding — *» 

-  Nothing  doing,"  said  she  curtly.  «  Six  dollars  due 
on  it. 

"  But  I  have  not  the  six  dollars,  madam.  Surely 
you  may  trust  me.'»  ^ 

-Why  didn't  you  bring  your  fiddle  along?  You 
codd  leave  it  in  pU«e  of  the  <»at.  Go  and  get  it 
and  Vn  see  what  I  can  do." 

« I  am  to  play  tonight  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Car- 
penter. He  has  heard  of  me  through  our  friend  Mr. 
Trotter,  his  ch«iffeiir.  You  know  Mr.  Trotter,  of 
course." 

"Sure  I  know  him,  and  I  don't  like  him.  He  insulted 
me  once." 

-  Ah,  but  you  do  not  understand  him,  madam.  He  is 
an  Englishman  and  he  may  have  tried  to  be  facetious  or 
even  pleasant  in  the  way  the  English  — " 

«  Say,  don't  you  suppose  I  know  when  I'm  insulted? 
When  a  cheap  guy  like  that  comes  in  here  with  a  cus- 
tomer of  mine  and  tells  me  I'm  so  damned  mean  they 
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m 
I! 


won't  even  let  me  into  hell  when  I  Hi-  11    •* 

^n-l  taft  to  me  about  that  bum  I » 

••li  that  all  he  laid?'*  ;««^i     1.    m     - 

"Surely  vooW  I  H^   »«t-.nd-out   c«npli«„t 
^^    y  you  l-Te  BO  dam  to  g»  to  hdl  when  you 

»««  ••  *nybody,  I'd  have  him  know      r— 1,         ^* 
«rt  out.     That'«  all  I've  JttTJ'  *^^  "^  '""  **' 
man."  ****  ***  ••^  *°  J«>»  «J  little 

^Iti  freezing  ^Mi,^^^^      j^ 

weather/ ^•^,:"x'm'"r^Vu^^^^    "'^    «- 
out"  J*  **a  Duaj.     Cough  up  or  — dear 

lIJ™  '^  -°*  >•*  ■»'  l"*"  it  for  .  f„  d.y.  a 
-  /"•  .  addler  .„Xr  It',  n^t"^"^  !««»«.«  _ 

;^i«.i...notHi^';--r-^,ri;:' 

With  h,«l  erect  the  little  rioIini,t  tun«d  ,„. 
Be^-«  h.i,  w.y  to  the  door  when  .he  ^  oTi^- 

«I™H  ™«  n^.t'rh"""'    ''"'•  ■"  ■»«•  J-  little 
•cting  «ke Xr  I?v       7T  "P  ^""  "•-  •*  ■«  "d 
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other  nigiit  and  I  i«id  to  mv»elf  i«v.  T-    «n ri 

couldn't  I  .Urt  «on,etW  ff  i  UTnt ^rh^f?  ^ 
Hp«.f    WW*       ^*«*oout earthquakes!    They'd  — 

not  a  foot  from  her  nose.  ^        ^  "^"« 

"If  I  thought  you  were  that  kind  of  a  uak.  T»*l  V;ii 

you,"  he  said  quietlj,  levdl j.      ^^  "  '  *»•**  ^  <*  ^^ 

"Are  — are  you  threateainff  me?"  tDutt*!*.!  M« 
Pejng  ejea.     She  could  not  believe  her  .eni^a. 

you  ^!l^' **''•"'*  ^""^'^^'y-  »o«'t  you  forget  who 
you  are  addressing,  young  man.     lam—"         «*      "° 

You  a?  rf  In  "^*  *  «econd.h«,d  junk  dealer,  mad«n. 
You  are  at  home  now,  not  sitting  m  the  b^  chair  up 
at-at-you    know    where.     Pleaa.    bes:f  tiu.t    i^ 

chuctedS^to-r  ^  ''-  -*  ^""t  and  1^  yo„ 
«*  Do  you  even  thmk  of  violatiaff  the  coirfW-—  — 
^pose^n  youP"  he  demanded'^^^'T  4^^^ 
have  been  m  your  m,nd  or  you  would  not  havf  utte^ 

ttt^'i  •"""""*  *«°-  You  are  one  of  ^ 
we  ve  treated  you  as  a  -  a  queen.  I  want  to  know  W 
where  you  stand,  Mrs.  Jacobs."  ^ 

yol  Kt^tlT''  "TZ  ^  -"d  bawl  me  out  like  this, 
you  little  shrimp !    I'll »»  ^^* 

"K«p.tiUl    N„,  Ii«„  to  «.    IflAouHpto 
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our  frfendi  and  iepe.t  ,h,t  ,ou  h»n  just  uid.  ,«. 
would  n.v.,  «e  ,h.  i»ide  of  ih.*  „^„^Z.T*^!! 
..uM  never  h.«  U»  .pp.rtu«t,  t,  «clX"-.  J^^ 

il  you  let  if    *"'•  "^  '»»  «"W  OUFK  yoUMdf 

•l.."wuHld  '^ut'"  rf?f ■"''^  "«  -'»'«  ''"J  bu»^,- 
vo*«  to  .I'bfc.,  ""*  '*  ""  "•*  •»«•'  «»t  »«~d  W 

thJ     I?     T  •  "P  '■""'  •"  «>•*  fooKAnew  up 
!f^    It  m.l.e,  «e  .ick,"  .h.  muttend.  '^ 

»,.J        "  ^?^o  "  *"»  but  you  CUUIot  lio  to  TOUMdf 

madam.    Under  tbat  ffltky,  „,„.  .kin  It     '"""*'•> 
the   Hood   that   win   nof'  bTZw     PaCr  7" 

-.fcVourr;.tr«d^::i.^r  £:s 

can  no  more  overlook  the  fact  fK.f  *  "*  ^^ 

it  It  i."t,^to""4"'  Wei  '"^  "•'  "•  *•  '■^" 

would  de«,i«  „     Z\  «       ^"^  '•"•  ""  «  yw 
rveH./^Trot^f«.^t;'f^»--««_«». 
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•kimk  in  o«r  preciou.  little  circle?  TeU  me.  nuuUm. 
are  jou  a  akunk? »»  "«win, 

K.?r  '^-  ""•  ^"l**  "d ;  die  WM  Wing  diiBculty  with 
her  breathing  The  pale,  white  face  7  the  little  ««- 
•ician  da«led  her  in  a  met  inexpHcable  way.  Nerer 
before  had  the  felt  ju*t  like  this.  J         ^"a- 

«  Am  I  a  -  what?  »  .he  ga.ped,  her  eye.  popping. 

« It  1.  an  animal  that  ha.  an  odour  which -» 
Good  God,  you  don't  have  to  teU  me  what  it  i.« 

I«/n!i/ Ik 'T"*^  *""*■•     Her  gaze  .wept  the 
rear  part  of  the  diop.     "If,  a  good  thing  for  you, 
young  fellow,  that  nobody  heard  you  caU  me  that  nLe 
Thank  the  good  Lord,  it  i.n't  a  bu.y  day  here.     If 
"JT^^  ^f  *'*'•"'  y*»"'  ^'^  bave  you  .kinned  alive.« 
«.VfK  ?  w    ".  undertakmg,"  he  «ud,  «,iling  without 
mirth,    but  quite  m  your  line,  if  report,  are  true.     You 
are  an  expert  at  diinning  people,  alive  or  dead.     But 
we  are  digressing.     Areyougoingto  turn  against  u.?»» 
„  I  haven  t  .aid  I  wa.  going  to,  have  I? »» 
Not  in  so  many  words." 

"Well,  then,  what's  aU  the  fuss  about?    You  come 
in  here  and  shoot  off  your  mouth  as  if  —    And  say 
who  are  you,  anyhow?     Tell  me  that!    No,  wait  a 
mmute     Don't  teU  me.    I'D  teU  myself.    Whenamaa 

ii!,i!^^"*  °'  *"■  "'^  ^""^y  **«'•»'«  be'd  sooner  pUy 

*  S^       "  ?"^  *  ''"'^*  '  ^«»'t  *bink  he's  got  any 
right  to  come  blatting  to  me  about  — -'» 

"The  cruelest  monster  the  world  has  ever  known, 
m.d«n,  be  interrupted,  stiffening,  "fiddled  while  Rome 
was  burning.  Fiddlers  are  not  always  gentle.  You 
may  not  have  heard  of  one  very  smafl  and  unimportant 
incident  m  my  own  life.     It  was  I  who  iddled,— badly 
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h^JuiNr.  Ap«uew«.«rt«l  Not  .  life  wT^t 
lew.  pl.j»g  wh«  a.  cry  of  «„  „„»  up  floL  S! 
0»  footll^Jlt.,   »«COB«rfoU..     But  why  ...u  Vori.? 

:^ti^^-'-"'^~^-«-o™^ 

drew.;  1<k4  once  mote.  He  bowed  .tifly  ..i  ^Z^ 
h»  w.y  out  f,^  bdund  the  counter  into  the  cl.^ 
««  th.t  l.y  betwea,  lum  «rf  the  di.t«,l  d»r^ 
T«r.mg  .b.«  him  on  .n  «de.  were  hep,  T^ 

.,««»«. toie .  i«.i  ,•?  .tpX.i:r' "" """ '"' 

"Hold  on,"  di.  Mid,  neryou.lT  chncins  at  th. 
■hrfty^jed.  cringing  «irt«,t  who  toilti"^?^  *1  _ 

^cIT  r  *°1:l>i  ''^  »  **'  "UNiehm^tT^ 

•econd.    I<Jontw«,tyonto«yawordto_to«»«! 
.bout  -  .bout  ,U  thi..     Y«.  .re  right,  de  BoAj^ 
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JS.'S'    *'^'^^^'    You  c«,  never  lo- it.  jio 
matter  how  low  you  m«j  tiak,**  -^  «*•  nw 

^*  W«U,»  di.  went  on.  hedUtingly,  «  .uppce  we  for- 

I..5*  '4?*?**f  '"*'  •  ™*°*°*  «  'flence,  .hairing  hi. 
he^reHectavely.     ''It  i.  „o.t  «toni.hing.»  he'..W 

«  What'.  Mtoni,hing?  »  Ae  demanded  .hTply. 

inE^^SflutttCS""^'    rvebeenUI^n^toyou 

He  nodded  hia  head  .lowly.     "Perhap.  that  b  why 
you^  French  «  .o  a.toni.hing.»  he  ^.id^and  let  it^ 

F«»oW  *l"' "  •^^  «clainHKl,  .uddenly  breaking  into 
French  a.  die  .pread  out  her  thick  arm.  and  .ui^eyed 

nmge  of  an  ob.tructed  vi.ion,  «  ju.t  look  at  me.     No 

«  a  nl  "  i"'f  ''^'*  ^  •"•     ^  ***^  o'  «>J«elf 

mvlf  T'  "^  '^'^'  "^^  ^  ^-ky.  I  think  of 
n,y«jlf,-of  my  mo.t  unlovely,  unregal  «df,_a,  the 
.upenor  of  eye,7  other  woman  who  tread.  4e  ."reft, 
of  New  York,  aU  of  the.e  ba«^  bom  women.  I^^ot 
Sw     ^,?r"**^»^*>'*h--«lu.l.,noter?he 

^  Wood,  but  you  are  wrong.  Some  of  the«.  women 
W  a  .tram  of  roy.J  blood  in  them  -  a  far-off,  remote 
Z^'  1  <^o»"e.- but  they  do  not  know  it  That»I 
^  pomt,  my  frier.d.  It  i.  the  knowing  that  make.  u. 
what  we  are.     It  isn't  the  bloodiuS.    If  we  we^ 
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deprived  of  the  power  to  ihMc,  we  could  hare  the  blood 

_  nj_iT    TT..  "  CTwtion,  awl  wt  would  lum 

•oTOtofbrnA    And  the  proof  of  .Utlii.?toh. 

•Jtow  u.  to  forget    They  think  «  we  do,  in  .pit,  of 

tt««I«^  «d  th.ro  ,o»  h.„  the  «c«t  of  tl^  r^ 
•C7w.fed,m.pi,,rf,^jy^^„  ■''P""*- 

inS.^  ri^  •  "IJjTi*-   P"  J"'-  •*•  -•"'•"tio. 

h«d » th.  .::^J  ^i JJ;^' *  """y  "«fcw  irf. 

thnllMl      All    . .    "'^'^'■'•ct  way.    He  was  not  en- 

^t  J^i  ^*"*  poppycock  -  he  .aid.  turning  up  hi. 
coat  collar  and  fattening  it  clo.e  to  hi.  thro^with  a 
long  and  fomidable  looking  .afety  pin.  * 

fc  1  iVf*^.x**  P«PPy«>«k»'*  "he  .aid,  «  but  we  can't 
help  lihng  it  -  not  to  .aTe  our  live..- 

«.J^if^^^  ""*  ^"'*  to  kiU  you  a.  if  you  were  a 

EnlSh*  «"°  ^""*u^'f  -^  ^"  Mo.e.  Jacob,  in 
Engh.h,  openug  the  door  for  him. 

Ae  went  back  to  her  dingy  nook  at  the  end  of  the  .tore 

^tTn  ?• :!!  ***  '"''*™  -  •"»*"*  thar.h:*:^' 

Whfle  die  .at  behind  her  glittering  .how-cMe  and 
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pocket*  that  -« J^        X  "  loodlM*  noon  and  of 

d^  her  „  I       u  7P*^-    ^"*  "•"dlin  tear,  ran 

teTr.  wro«2  bv  L^J'^^^  of  inemorjr  behind  then,, 

he^r**'^^ '!!'""'  **'"  ^""^  »»  '•'*»>«»•  than  the  weA 
Jl^r  "!^  *••  ~  *^»*««««1  only  bv  it.  exlSS 
'raJtjr.    He  could  not.  for  the  Utl  ^f  J      ""^"« 

•■""t'  ««•.  of  Mn.  X  rr '^fn  .Vetet  t 
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away  the  chill  of  despair;  he  was  as  warm  as  toast! 

And  hours  after  the  foodless  noon  had  passed,  he  put 
the  treasure  back  into  its  case  and  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  marble  brow.  Something  flashed  across  his 
mind.  He  shouted  aloud  as  he  caught  at  what  the  flash 
of  memory  revealed. 

"Lexington  Avenue !  Three  hundred  and  something, 
Lexington  Aveiiue!  J.  Bramble,  bookseller!  Ha! 
Come !    Come !    Let  us  be  off ! " 

He  spoke  to  the  violin  as  if  it  were  a  living  compan- 
ion. Grabbing  up  his  hat  and  mittens,  he  dashed  out 
of  the  room  and  went  clattering  down  the  hall  with 
the  black  leather  case'  clasped  tightly  under  his  arm. 

It  was  a  long,  long  walk  to  three  hundred  and  some- 
thing Lexington  Avenue,  but  in  due  time  he  arrived 
there  and  read  the  sign  above  the  door.  Ah,  what  a 
great  thing  it  is  to  have  a  good,  unfailing  memory! 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Prince  Waldemar  de 
Bosky  and  Lady  Jane  Thorne  met  at  the  door  of  J. 
Bramble,  bookseller,  at  five  of  the  clock,  and  entered  the 
shop  together. 


CHAPTER  Vn 


THE   FOUNDATION   OF    THS   PLOT 

MR.  BRAMBLE  had  never  been  quite  able  to 
resign  himself  to  a  definitely  impersonal  atti- 
tude toward  Lord  Eric  Temple.  He  seemed  to  cling, 
despite  himself,  to  a  privilege  long  since  outlawed  by 
time  and  circimistance  and  the  inevitable  outgrowing 
of  knickerbockers  by  the  aforesaid  Lord  Eric.  Back 
in  the  good  old  days  it  had  been  his  pleasant, —  and 
sometimes  unpleasant, —  duty  to  direct  a  very  small 
Eric  in  matters  not  merely  educational  but  of  deport- 
ment as  well.  In  short,  Eric,  at  the  age  of  five,  fell 
into  the  capable,  kindly  and  more  or  less  resolute  hands 
of  a  well-recommended  tutor,  and  that  tutor  was  no 
other  than  J.  Bramble. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  the  boy  went  off  to  school  in  a 
little  high  hat  and  an  Eton  suit,  and  J.  Bramble  was 
at  once,  you  might  say,  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire.  Li  other  words,  he  was  promoted  by  his  lordship, 
the  boy's  grandfather,  to  the  honourable  though  some- 
what onerous  positions  of  secretary,  librarian  and  cata- 
loguer, all  in  one.  He  had  been  able  to  teach  Eric  a 
greaL  many  things  he  didn't  know,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing he  could  impart  to  his  lordship. 

That  irascible  old  gentleman  knew  everything.  After 
thrice  informing  his  lordship  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
the  author  of  Guy  Mannering^  and  being  thrice  in- 
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formed  that  he  was  nothing  of  the  sort,  the  desolate 
Mr.  Bramble  realized  that  he  was  no  longer  a  tutor,-!^ 
and  that  he  ought  to  be  rather  thankful  for  it.    It  ex- 

^StTl^  '^^^"'"'^^"Wy.  however,  to  have  the 
authorship  oiGuy  Mannering  arbitrarUy  ascribed  to 
ttree  different  writers,  on  three  separate  occasions, 
when  anj  schoolboy  could  have  told  the  old  gentle^ 

to  do  with  the  book  than  William  Shakespeare  him- 
self.   His  lordship  maintained  that  no  one  could  teU 

IZ  T^^T^  ^^u^  ^r"'  ^*  ^""^  ^™  °»  Ws  shelves 
and  he  had  read  him  from  A  to  Izzard.    And  he  was 

rather  severe  with  Mr.  .Bramble  for  acccepting  a  posi- 

ttt  aittrkr'" ''  ^'-^'^  '"^^  '^"^  -'-  '^- 

And  from  this  you  may  be  able  to  derive  some  sort 

old  na^^TB**  '^"f ,™'"«  *»»«  cantankerous,  bull-headed 
old  party  (Bramble's  appeUation  behind  the  hand)  who 
ruled  Fenlew  Hall,  the  place  where  Tom  Trotter  w^ 
reared  and  afterwards  disowned. 

Also  you  may  be  able  to  account  in  a  measure  for  Mr. 
J.  Bramble's  attitude  toward  the  tall  young  man,  an 
attitude  brought  on  no  doubt  by  the  «vivaf.  or  mo« 
properly  speaking  the  survival,  of  an  authority  exer- 
cised with  rare  futility  but  great  satisfaction  atVtTme 
when  Eric  was  ^ing  trained  in  the  way  he  should  ^! 
H  at  tm,es  Mr.  Bramble  appears  to  be  mildly  dictatf^ 
A  '''',^'fl  *="*^^'^»  or  sadly  reproachful,  you  will 
understand  that  it  is  habit  with  him,  and  noi  L  Jp. 

or  to  purse  his  lips,  or  even  to  ve  Aally  take  Mr.  Trotter 
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to  taak  when  that  joung  man  deviated, —  not  always 
accidentallj, —  from  certain  rules  of  deportment  laid 
down  for  him  to  follow  in  his  earliest  efforts  to  be  a 
"  little  gentleman." 

For  example,  when  the  two  of  them,  after  a  rather 
impatient  half-hour,  observed  Miss  Emsdale  step  down 
from  the  trolley  car  at  the  comer  above  and  head  for 
the  doorway  through  which  they  were  peering,  Mr. 
Bramble  peremptorily  said  to  Mr.  Trotter : 

"  Go  and  brush  your  hair.  You  will  find  a  brush  at 
the  back  of  the  shop.  Look  sharp,  now.  She  will  be 
here  in  a  jiffy." 

And  you  will  perhaps  understand  why  Mr.  Trotter 
paid  absolutely  no  attention  to  him. 

Miss  Emsdale  and  the  little  violinist  came  in  to- 
gether. The  latter's  teeth  were  chattering,  his  cheeks 
were  blue  with  the  cold. 

"God  bless  my  soul!"  said  Mr.  Bramble,  blinking 
at  de  Bosky.     Here  was  an  unforeseen  complication. 

Miss  Emsdale  was  resourceful.  "  I  stopped  in  to  in- 
quire, Mr.  Bramble,— this  w  Mr.  Bramble,  isn't  it? 

if  you  have  a  copy  of  — ** 

**  Please  close  the  door.  Trotter,  there's  a  good  fel- 
low," interrupted  Mr.  Bramble,  frowning  significantly 
at  the  young  man. 

"It  M  closed,"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  tactlessly.  He 
was  lookingly  intently,  inquiringly  into  the  blue  eyes 
of  Miss  Emsdale. 

"  I  closed  it  as  I  came  in,"  chattered  de  Bosky. 
"Oh,  did  you?"  said  Mr.  Bramble.     "People  al- 
ways leave  it  open.     I  am  so  in  the  habit  of  having 
people  leave  the  door  open  that  I  never  notice  when  they 
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iT.'^J'l^l-  Stn>  right  thi.  way,  please.  Mi.. 
waTt^  ^  "^  ^•''*  J"*  *^*  "^k  you 

« I  am  not  in  any  harte,  Mr.  Bramble."  said  she,  re- 
garding de  Bosky  with  pitying  eyes.  «  Let  us  aU  «, 
iMick  to  the  stove  and -and-"  She  hesitated,  bit- 
wg  her  hp.  The  poor  chap  andoubtedly  was  sensitive, 
liiey  always  are. 

"Good!"  said  Mr.  Bramble  eagerly.  "And  we'll 
have  some  tea.  Bless  my  soul,  how  fortunate!  I  al- 
ways have  it  at  five  o'clock.  Trotter  and  I  were  just 
on  the  pomt  of -so  glad  you  happened  in  just  at  the 
right  moment.  Miss  E^sdale.  Ahem!  And  you  too, 
de  Bosky  Most  extraonlinary.  You  may  leave  your 
pipe  on  that  shelf.  T«,tter.  c  smells  dreadfully.  No, 
no,-.  I  wou  dn't  even  put  it  in  my  pocket  if  I  were  you. 

Sjs7Em'lie?^""  '•"  "**  '''•  '''°"^'»  ^*-"'*  ^-' 
"  You  poor  old  boob,"  said  Trotter,  laying  his  arm 

over  Bramble's  shoulder  in  the  most  affectionate  waT 

**  Isn't  he  a  boob.  Miss  Emsdale?  " 
«  Not  at  all,"  said  she  severely.     «  He  is  a  dear." 
Bless  my  soul!"  murmured  Mr.  Bramble,  doinir 

as  well  a.  could  be  expected.     He  blessed  it  again  beforf 

he  could  catch  himself  up. 

"Sit  here  by  the  stove,  Mr.  de  Bosky,"  said  Mis. 

^Ttoit'"*  ""*"'"*     **^'"'^  **  ""^""^ "  y°"  «*» 

wistful  look  in  his  dark  eyes. 

"  YouTl  have  tea,  de  Bosky."   said   Mr.   Bramble 
firmly.        Ig  the  water  boiling.  Trotter?  " 
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A  few  minutes  later,  wanned  by  the  cup  of  tea  and 
a  second  slice  of  toast,  de  Bosky  turned  to  Trotter. 

"Thanks  again,  my  dear  fellow,  for  speaking  to 
your  employer  about  my  playing.  This  little  affair 
tonight  may  be  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  good  fortune 
for  me.     I  shall  never  forget  your  interest *♦ 

«  Oh,  that's  off,»»  said  Trotter  carelessly. 

**  Off?    You  mean  ?  "  cried  de  Bosky. 

"  I'm  fired,  and  he  has  gone  to  Atlantic  City  for  the 
week-end." 

.  **  H«  —  h«  wn't  going  to  have  his  party  in  the  private 
dming-room  at,—  you  said  it  was  to  be  a  private  din- 
ing-room, didn't  you,  with  a  few  choice  spirits  — »' 

**  He  has  gone  to  Atlantic  City  with  a  few  choice 
spirits,"  said  Trotter,  and  then  stared  hard  at  the  mu- 
sician's face.  "Oh,  by  Jove!  I'm  sorry,"  he  cried, 
struck  by  the  look  of  dismay,  almost  of  desperation,  in 
de  Bosky's  eyes.  « I  didn't  realize  it  meant  so  much 
to—" 

"  It  is  really  of  no  consequence,"  said  de  Bosky,  lift- 
ing his  chin  once  more  and  straightening  his  back. 
The  tea-cup  rattled  ominously  in  the  saucer  he  was 
clutching  with  tense  fingers. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Bramble,  anticipating  a 
crash  and  inspired  by  the  kindliest  of  motives;  "be- 
tween us  we've  smashed  half  a  dozen  of  them,  so  don't 
feel  the  least  bit  uncomfortable  if  you  do  drop " 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Bramby?  "  demanded 
Trotter,    scowling    at    the    unfortunate    bookseller. 
"  Have  some  more  tea,  de  Bosky.     Hand  up  your  cud 
Little  hot  water,  eh?  " 

Mr.  Bramble  was  perspiring.     Any  one  with  half  an 
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ST  **I?L"?  *^*V*  ""'  **'  coMequence  to  de  Bosky. 
I  he  old  boolueller*!  heart  wm  very  tender. 

"Don't  drink  too  much  of  it,»»  he  warned,  hi«  face 
•udden^y  beaming.    «  You'll  fpoU  your  appetite  for 

?""»     u.^^"**.".*^'" ''    "  ^'-  **«  ^^'^y  honour,  my 

humble  board  with  his  presence  this  evening.     The 

finest  porterhouse  steak  in  New  York  —    Eh,  what? »» 

"  It  is  I,"  came  a  crisp  voice  from  the  bottom  of  the 

"!;!"'"  li"'"^*^  *^**  '***  "P  *«»  **»«  Hving^uarter. 
above.     Monsieur    Mirabeau,     his     whiskers     neatly 
brushed  and  twisted  to  a  point,  his  velvet  lounging 
jacket  adorned  with  a  smart  little  boutonniire,  hi. 
•hoes  polished  till  they  glistened,  approached  the  circle 
and,  bending  his  gaunt  frame  with  gallant  disdain  for 
tte  cnck  m  his  Uck,  kissed  the  hand  of  the  young  lady. 
1  observed  your  approach,  my  dear  Miss  Emsdale. 
We  have  been  expecting  you  'or  ages.     Indeed,  it  ha. 
been  the  longest  afternoon  that  any  of  us  has  ever  ex- 
perienced.** 

Mr.  Bramble  frowned.    "Ahem!**  he  coughed. 
I  am  sorry  if  I  have  intruded,'*  began  de  Bosky, 
•tartmg  to  arise.  ^ 

J*  Sit  .tm,**  .aid  Thoma.  Trotter.     He  glanced  at 
Mm.  Emsdale.     «  You*re  not  in  the  way,  old  chap.** 

You  mentioned  a  book.  Miss  Emsdale,'*  murmured 
Mn  Bramble.     "  When  you  came  in,  you'll  remember.** 
bhe  looked  searchingly  into  Trotter*,  eye.,  and  find- 
ing her  answer  there,  remarked : 

"Ample  time  for  that,  Mr.  Bramble.  Mr.  de  Bosky 
M  my  good  friend.  And  as  for  dear  M.  Mirabeau,— 
«h,  what  .hall  I  say  of  him?**  She  .miled  divinely 
upon  the  grey  old  Frenchman. 
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« I  commend  your  modesty,"  aaid  M.  Mirabeau.  « It 
prevents  your  saying  what  every  one  knows,—  that  I 
am  your  adorer!*' 

Tom  Trotter  was  pacing  the  floor.  He  stopped  in 
front  of  her,  a  scowl  on  his  handsome  face. 

**  Now,  tell  us  just  what  the  infernal  dog  said  to 
you,"  he  said. 

She  started.  "You  — you  have  already  heard 
something?  "  she  cried,  wonderingly. 

"Ah,  what  did  I  tell  you?"  cried  M.  Mirabeau 
triumphantly,  glancing  first  at  Trotter  and  then  at 
Bramble.  "  He  w  in  love  with  her,  and  this  is  what 
comes  of  it.     He  resorts  to  — " 

"  Is  this  magic?  "  she  exclaimed. 

«  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Trotter.  «  We've  been  put- 
ting two  and  two  together,  the  three  of  us.  Begin  at 
the  beginning,"  he  went  on,  encouragingly.  "Don't 
hold  back  a  syllable  of  it." 

"  You  must  promise  to  be  governed  by  my  advice," 
she  warned  him.  "  You  must  be  careful,—  oh,  so  very 
careful." 

**  He  will  be  good  at  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Bramble, 
fixing  the  young  man  with  a  look.  Trotter's  face 
went  crimson. 

"  Ahem ! "  came  guardedly  from  M.  Mirabeau. 
"  Proceed,  my  dear.     We  are  most  impatient." 

The  old  Frenchman's  deductions  were  not  far  from 
right.  Young  Mr.  Smith-Parvis,  unaccustomed  to  op- 
position and  believing  himself  to  be  entitled  to  every- 
thing he  set  his  heart  on  having,  being  by  nature  pred- 
atory, sustained  an  incredible  shock  when  the  pretty 
and  desirable  governess  failed  utterly  to  come  up  to  ex- 
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pecU W    Not  only  did  .he  fail  to  come  up  to  exnec- 

enough  to  penetrate  it  befo,^  ^"   '^^'^ 

The  .marling  of  the  pain  from  the.e  surprisimr  jab. 

^o  t3.*"  Hrwenir  "^  •  •*•'*  "'  '-^  *'''^'^-- 
libe^tT;^-     7/**  '•'  ••  **»  •<'<'»•«  her  of  de^ 

•fce  got  off  her  high-Mne  the  better  off  .he'd  be     It 

■I  he  spirited  encounter  took  iil«».  /.n  tk.  ./. 
i^oUo™,  her  nAinight  .^^ut^^^Z^'^. 
ter     «tuyTe.ant  l.y  in  wit  for  her  when  .he  went  "ut 

blveTTli  :  ^^  T"  ""'  *•  Ba.t.nob/.  „d 
Mve  tea  and  a  bite  of  .omethinir  meet      H.  — 
qmte   out    of  b^ath.     She   had    leTwm^C 
<W.   tbi.   long-Ihnbed  girl   ^^''C  f^  L^Z 

Primed  by  a,.urance,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  mm 
her  arm  with  a  .ort  of  po..e..ive  familiarity  tS? 
upon,  according  to  the  narrator,  he  .„.t"^  ^ 
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dwhcartcning  .hock.  She  jerked  her  arm  away  and 
faced  him  with  blazing  cje». 

**  Doii»t  do  thatl »'  .he  .aid.  "  What  do  you  ..ean 
by  following  me  like  thi.?  *' 

**  Oh,  come  now,"  he  exclaimed  blankly ;  "  don't  be  bo 
damned  uppi.h.  I  didn't  .leep  a  wink  la.t  night,  think- 
ing about  you.     You ♦» 

**  Nor  did  I  sleep  a  wink,  Mr.  Smitb-Parvi.,  thinking 

about  you,"  d,e  retorted,  looking  .traight  into  hi.  eye.! 

I  am  afraid  you  don't  know  me  a.  weU  as  you  think 

you  do.     Will  you  be  good  enough  to  permit  me  to  con- 

tmue  my  walk  unmolested?  »» 

He  laughed  in  her  face.  "  Out  here  to  meet  the 
pretty  chauffeur,  are  you?  I  thought  .o.  Well,  I'll 
stick  around  and  make  the  crowd.  I.  he  likely  to 
pop  up  out  of  the  bushes  and  try  to  bite  me,  my  dear? 
Better  give  him  the  signal  to  lay  low,  unless  you  want 
to  see  him  nicely  booted." 

("My  God!"  fell  from  Thoma.  Trotter*,  com- 
pressed lips.) 

"  Then  I  made  a  grievous  mistake,"  she  explained 
to  the  quartette.  « It  is  aU  my  fault,  Mr.  Trotter. 
I  brought  disaster  upon  you  when  I  only  intended  to 
sound  your  praises.  I  told  him  that  nothing  could 
suit  me  better  than  to  have  you  pop  up  out  of  the 
bushes,  just  for  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  see 
him  run  for  home  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  It  made 
him  furious." 

Smith-Parvis  Jr.  proceeded  to  give  her  "what  for," 
to  use  his  own  words.  In  sheer  amazement,  she  listened 
to  his  vile  insinuations.     She  was  speechless. 

"And  here  am  I,"  he  had  smd,  toward  the  end  of 
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you  what  Uu.  .curvj  boui»d.r  cnnot  pcibly  give  Zl 
J«tIeiiMin  enough  to  overlook  all  that  ha.  tranapiwd 

from*l       "t?  "\"'"***  •^"*  •*  ^""•^  ^h*«»  word 
from  me  would  pack  jrou  off  in  two  .econd..    And  I'd 

Uke  to  .oe  you  get  another  fat  job  in  New  York  after 

that.     You  ought  to  be  joUj  grateful  to  me." 

repLed,  trembling  with  furj,  "how  can  yon  ju.ti^ 
your  conaaence  in  letting  me  remain  foV  a  Jond 
TJr^  <*•'«•  of  your  little  .i.te«?  » 

Ik.,  gettog  ,o»r  mc.  littl.  p,y  d«ck  „.^  „on^ 
J»d  »ni.«u»g  from  m.  berid™.    Ah.  Pm  i,  pfeH 

to  go.  He  n  be  out  of  «  job  tomorrow.  I  know  Cr- 
^r  Hewffld.„,th»gl„l.  HeTlha^t^^ 
fottnd  h.m  r„  got  him  when,  he  c«H  .«„  J^ 
^  wh.f.  more,  if  thi.  Trotter  i.  not  out  ,7  N„ 
York  m.rfe  of  three  d.,.,  rU  I«rf  him  in  j.fl.  o7 
don't  thmk  I  c«H  do  it.  my  d..r.  There',  .  way  t," 
get  theae  renegade  foreigner..— everr  one  of'.™ 
^  better  keep  clear  ^hii  ifV:^drtl:T";:^° 
in«ed»pmtheb«,ia«..    I  «D  doing  all  thi.  for  yow 
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eZ  ^r   ^^  **•{.  ^f"*"  ^^^  »••    You  are  the 

.Und  bj  and  let  you  go  to  the  devU  with  my  eye.  diut 
I  am  going  to  ..ve  you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.    f 

?o  jl^*rAi  ^^/,*^'  ~"*'  '^^  "*•  We  wiU  have 
to  be  «  hlte  careful  at  home.  that',  all.  It  would 
never  do  to  et  the  old  folk,  .ee  that  I  am  more  thin 

I  w«  a  il^i  rV "^  ''^  ^*'"'  °'  y«"  »»  »«•    Once,  when 

.li?fl      !    ****  I**  *^*"  *^**  •''*  ^^"'d  »*^*'  forget  the 
«|P«ficant  grm  he  permitted  himaelf  in  «idiUon  to  the 

whitr**  **°*''*  *'***^  ^'*°"  Trotter,  hi.  knuckle. 

M.  Mirabeau  .traightened  himwlf  to  hi.  full  height.— 
and  a  fine  figure  of  a  man  wa.  he  I 

"Mr.  Trotter,"  he  .aid,  with  grave  dignity,  « it  will 
afford  me  the  greate.t  plea.ure  and  honour  to  repre.ent 
youinthi.cn.i...  Pray  command  me.  No  doubt  the 
.coundrel  wiU  refuw  to  meet  you,  but  at  any  rate  • 
cnaUenge  may  be " 

Mi..  Em.dale  broke  in  quickly.  «« Don't.— for 
heaven',  .ake  dear  M.  Mirabeau,- don't  put  .uch 
notion,  into  hi.  head  I  It  i.  bad  enough  a.  it  i..  I 
beg  of  you — "  «•     * 

«Be«de.,"  .aid  Mr.  Bramble,  "one  doe.n't  fight 
duel,  in  th,g  country,  any  more  than  one  doe.  in  Entf 
land.     It',  quite  against  the  law." 

« I  dia'n't  need  any  one  to  reprewnt  me  when  it  come, 
to  punchmg  hu  head,"  .aid  Mr.  Trotter. 
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**  It»i  agauiit  the  kw,  .trictly  spe«kiiig,  to  punch  « 
person's  he«d,*»  began  Mr.  Bramble  nervously. 

**  But  it's  not  against  the  law,  confound  you,  Bramby,^ 
to  provide  a  legal  excuse  for  going  to  jail,  is  it?    He 
says  he's  going  to  put  mt  there.    Well,  I  intend  to 
make  it  legal  and  — " 

II  Oh,  goodness ! "  cried  Miss  Emsdale,  in  dismay. 

**— And  I'm  not  going  to  jail  for  nothing,  you  can 
stake  your  life  on  that" 

"Do  you  think,  Mr.  Trotter,  that  it  will  add  to  my 
happiness  if  you  are  lodged  in  jail  on  my  account?  " 
said  she.     **  Haven't  I  done  you  sufficient  injury " 

«  Now,  you  are  not  to  talk  like  that,"  he  interrupted, 
reddening. 

"But  I  shdU  talk  ike  that,"  she  said  firmly.  "I 
have  not  come  here  to  ask  you  to  take  up  my  battles  for 
me  but  to  warn  you  of  danger.  Please  do  not  inters 
rupt  me.  I  know  you  would  enjoy  it,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  it  isn't  to  be  considered.  Hear  me 
out." 

She  went  on  with  her  story.  Young  Mr.  Smith- 
Parvis,  still  contending  that  ^e  was  a  gentleman  and  a 
friend  as  well  as  an  abject  adorer,  made  it  very  plain 
to  her  that  he  would  stand  no  foolishness.  He  told  her 
precisely  what  he  would  do  unless  she  eased  up  a  bit 
and  acted  like  a  good,  sensible  girl.  He  would  have  her 
dismissed  without  character  and  he  would  see  to  it  that 
no  respectable  house  would  be  open  to  her  after  she  left 
the  service  of  the  Smith-Parvises. 

"But  couldn't  you  put  the  true  situation  before  his 
parents  and  tell  'em  wx^.-t  sort  of  a  rotten  bounder  he 
is?"  demanded  Trotter. 
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forio^"  ****  °°*  ^^"^  ^^*  ^''  Trotter,'*  she  said 
"And  they'd  kick  you  out  without  giymg  you  a 
chance  to  prove  to  them  that  he  is  a  filthy  liar  and  — " 
^^  Just  as  Mr.  Carpenter  kicked  you  ouV*  she  said. 
By  gad,  I  — I  wouldn't  stay  in  their  house  an- 
other day  ,f  I  were  you,"  he  excUimed  wrathfully. 
Id  quit  so  quickly  they  wouldn't  have  time  to—" 
And  then  what?"  she  asked  bitterly.     "Am  I  so 
nch  and  independent  as  aU  that?     You  forget  that  I 
TutTT  \^i"*<^t"»'  Mr.  Trotter.     That,  you  see, 
would  be  denied  me     I  could  not  obtain  employment 
Ste^  ^l''- ^P'^'^^Shtjould  be  powerless  to^help  me 
after  the  character  they  would  give  me." 

But,  good  Lord,  you  — you're  not  going  to  stay 

you?"  he  cned,  aghast. 

all  """« li"'''  *?'  ***  *^'"^'  M'-  Trotter,"  she  said 

lllnV  1,      '!i  '^°"'*  "^  "^*»^^«  more.- please! 
I  shaU  take  good  care  of  myself,  never  fear.     My  woes 

are  small  compared  to  yours,  I  am  afraid.     The  next 

to  breakfast,  smiling  and  triumphant.  He  said  he  had 
news  for  me.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  to  dismiss  you  that 
morning  but  had  agi^  not  to  prefer  charges  against 
you,- at  least,  not  for  the  present."  She  paused  to 
moisten  her  hps.     There  was  a  harassed  look  in  her 

"Charges?"  said  Trotter,  after  a  moment.     The 
other  men  leaned  forward,  fresh  interest  in  their  faces. 

Br^^W   ^""V-^^  t^^l^'l  ^"'  Emsdale?"  asked  Mr. 
Bramble,  putting  his  hand  to  his  ear. 
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He  told  me  that  Mr.  Carpenter  was  at  first  deter- 
mined to  turn  jou  over  to  the  police,  but  that  he  hwl 
begged  him  to  ghre  you  a  chance.     He  —  he  says  that 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  had  a  private  detective  watching  you 
for  a  fortnight,  and  —  and  —  oh,  I  cannot  say  itl » 
"  Go  on,**  said  Trotter  harshly;  •*  say  it !  ** 
•*  Well,  of  course,  I  know  and  you  understand  it  is 
sunply  part  of  his  outrageous  plan,  but  he  says  your 
late  employer  has  positive  proof  that  you  took  —  that 
you  took  some  marked  bank  notes  out  of  his  overcoat 
pocket  a  few  days  ago.    He  had  been  missing  money 
and  had  provided  himself  with  marked—** 
Trotter  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a  cry  of  rage. 
"Sit    down!**    coipmanded    Mr.     Bramble.    «Sit 
down !    Where  are  you  going?  *» 

"Great  God!  Do  you  suppose  I  can  sit  still  and 
let  hmi  get  away  with  anything  like  that?'*  roared 
Trotter.  "I'm  going  to  jam  those  words  down  Car- 
penter*s  craven  throat.    I'm  — *» 

"You  forget  he  is  in  Atlantic  City,**  said  de  Bosky, 
as  if  suddenly  coming  out  of  a  dream. 

"Oh,  Lord!**  groaned  Trotter,  very  white  in  the 
face. 

There  were  tears  in  Miss  Emsdale*8  eyes.  «  They  — 
he  mean*  to  drive  you  out  of  town,**  she  murmured 
brokenly. 

"  Fine  chance  of  that !  *»  cried  Trotter  violenUy. 

"Let  us  be  cahn,**  said  M.  Mirabeau,  gently  taking 
the  young  man*8  arm  and  leading  him  back  to  the  box 
on  which  he  had  been  sitting.  "You  must  not  play 
into  their  hands,  and  that  is  what  you  would  be  doing 
if  you  went  to  him  in  a  rage.     As  long  as  you  remain 
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p««ive.  nothing  wiJl  come  of  aU  thit.  If  you  show  your 
teeth,  ttey  wm  .top  at  nothing.  Take  n.y  word  for 
It,  Trotter,  before  many  hours  have  pa«sed  you  will 
be  interviewed  by  a  detective,-  a  genuine  detective,  by 
the  way,  for  some  of  them  can  be  hired  to  do  anythin/. 
my  boy,-  and  you  wiU  be  given  your  choice  of  goW 
to  prison  or  to  some  far  distant  city.    You—*' 

"But  how  in  thunder  is  he  going  to  prove  that  I 
took  any  marked  bill,  from  him?  You've  got  to  prove 
those  things,  you  know.     The  courts  would  not  — " 

Just  a  moment!    Did  he  pay  you  by  check  or  with 
bank  notes  this  morning?  " 

♦  JJ'fi  *^uMi"^  ^  ''^''^  '**'  *^*^  ***»"•"'  *nd  three 
ten-dollar  bills  and  a  five." 

"Have  you  them  on  your  person  at  present? " 
^Not  aU  of  them.     I  have  — wait  a  second!    We'U 
***«  Tirv      fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  the  faiU-foIder. 
What  did  you  do  with  the  rest?  " 

"Paidmy  landlady  for  — good  Lord!  I  see  what 
you  mean!  He  paid  me  with  marked  Mils !  The  — the 
damned  scoundrel ! " 

"  He  not  only  did  that,  my  boy,  but  he  put  a  man  on 
your  trail  to  recover  them  as  fast  as  you  disposed  of 
them,"  said  M.  Mirabeau  cahnly.  °»Po««  ot 
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A  PEW  imnute.  before  .ix  o'clock  that  same  after- 
th.  «        °;  ?*r-/«°«  Cricklewick,  senior  memblr  of 
the  firm  of  Cricklewick,  Stackable  &  r«     k 
chants,  ffot  UD  from  M.  ^    u   •     x^        '  ''"*"  "^^ 

.econd-floor  window  intoZts/^^J''''^,^ 

The  midZ  r»^     .     .     ""''  "'  •  '•"»«  M»«l'  day. 
Ifte  middle  of  the  street  pre«nted  .  «,rried  Ibe  of  .now 

Wp,,  pJed  up  by  the  Aoveller.  the  d.r  befor,      !™ 
metricl  Httle  »,o„nt.b,  that  fo^^^'"";-:^ 
r»ge  over  ,h,d,  no  chauffeur  h.d  the  temer^^o^u 
".  h,.  «n«,Ie..  .mbitiou  to  p...  the  «r  .h«Z 

Mr.  Junes  Cricklewick  sighed.     He  knew  f».,„  „    . 
experience  th.t  the  Rock  of  Age.  wstriM     '^ 
«.durh.g  than  the  ™ow-e.pped'^:„™  J-Ct'l^- 
Tme  and  .  persistent  sun  inevitably  would  do  the  woA 
of  nia„,  but  in  the  meantime  Mr.  CricklewidV-. 

r^rn™  r.::^.tfx'»-,^;oV"'"  ? 

pnrase.        Its  always   something.*'    If  there 
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WM  no  one  to  say  it  to.  he  satisfied  himself  by  condens- 
ing the  lament  into  a  stricUy  personal  sigh. 

He  first  resorted  to  the  remark  far  back  in  the  days 
when  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Marquis  of  Camel- 
ford.  If  it  wasn't  one  thing  that  was  going  wrong  it 
was  another;  in  any  event  it  was  "always  something." 

Prosperity  and  environment  had  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  hun  to  the  point  where  he  could  snap  his  fin- 
gers and  lightly  say  in  the  face  of  annoyances :  « It's 
really  nothing." 

The  fact  that  he  was,  after  twenty-five  years  of  cease- 
less climbing,  at  the  head  of  the  weU-known  and  thor- 
oughly  responsible  house  of  Cricklewick,  Stackable  & 
Co    Lmen  Merchants  and  Drapers,—  (he  insisted  on 
attaching  the  London  word,  not  through  sentiment, 
but  for  the  sake  of  isolation),- operated  not  at  all 
in  bringing  about  a  becalmed  state  of  mind.     Habitu- 
ally he  was  disturbed  by  little  things,  which  should  not 
be  in  the  least  surprising  when  one  stops  to  think  of  the 
multitudinous  annoyances  he  must  have  experienced 
while  managing  the  staff  of  under-servants  in  the  ex- 
tcMive  establishment  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Camelford 
He   had   never   quite    outgrown    the    temperament 
which  makes  for  a  good  and  dependable  butler,— and 
that,  m  a  way,  accounts  for  the  contention  that  "it  is 
always  something,"  and  also  for  the  excellent  credit  of 
the  house  he  headed.     Mr.  Cricklewick  made  no  effort 
to  deceive  himself.     He  occasionally  deceived  his  wife 
m  a  mild  and  innocuous  fashion  by  secretly  reverting 
to  form,  but  not  for  an  instant  did  he  deceive  himsel? 
He  was  a  butler  and  he  always  would  be  a  butler,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  business  and  a  certain  section 
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of' SL^ ''!.'"  ^^^"^^"^^•••▼•'y  fine  t™ 
Md  «  popul*rlj  accepted  wcord  of  havW  en j3  I 

J%^    '"'•^'..the  kte  king  .ppei«  to  have'e^ 

^S    '  J  S^*'?^"  "^^  floonrallcen  in  hi.  employ 

them  m  being  free  to  caU  him  «  Crickv '»  to  W.  f. 

iMtead  of  behind  hi.  Uck.  ^     to  hi.  face 

Mr.  Cricklewidc,  falling  into  a  .nug  fortune  when  he 

U "^"^fatr'  "^  V""  "'^*'*  «»e  Marqui.  f^Ut  Sj 

his  «taff  of  servant,  but  aI.o  the  .alarie.  of  thow  whf 

wd  «oon  afterward  voyaged  to  America  to  open  and 
operate  a  branch  of  the  concern  in  New  YoTc^ 
H«  fortune,  including  the  .aving.  of  twenty  ye.™ 

ZtTf^^K-^KlTl^^*  '""^  "^^  thou.ai^V4T' 
b«l.  ''tV"f  ***"  accumulated  by  a  .heepSn^ 
brother  who  had  gone  to  and  died  in  Australia  h! 
put  qu,1*  a  bit  of  thi.  into  the  busine..  a^d  Wme  : 
SLf^i  "«^"?,'»'"-»f  doubly  welcome  to  TtZy 
that  had  suffered  considerably  through  cot.pctit  on  i^ 
business  and  a  comjilete  lack  of  it  in  «sT^t  to  th^ 
mjtn„.onial  possibilities  of  five  fuUy  Uu^*  d^u^^ 

Mr.  Cricklewick  had  the  further  good  sense  to  marrv 

^r.ri';^r;::^  r  .f  f  «S? 
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City  of  New  York.  Hm  wife,  with  the  eiutomarj  Brit- 
«h  acora  for  Americaiu,  developed  snobbish  tendencies 
th*t  wther  aUnned  Mr.  Cricklewick  at  the  outset  of 
has  business  career  in  New  York,  but  which  ultimately 
produced  the  most  remarkable  results. 
Almost  before  he  was  safely  out  of  the  habit  of  say- 

"«  ..^^f^.r"**  ''^'^  '*  ''"n't  •*  •«  necessary  to 
My  It,  hi9  wife  had  him  down  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia, 
for  a  month  m  the  faU  season,  where,  because  of  his  ex- 
ceptionally mellifluous  English  accent  and  a  stateliness 
be  had  never  been  able  to  overcome,  he  was  looked  upon 

«  toff « *"*  '^"*^**"°*"**"  *'  *  "*^  *"**  unmistakable 
Cricklewick  had  been  brought  up  in,  or  on,  the  very 
best  of  society.  From  his  earUest  days  as  third  groom 
in  the  Camelford  manage  to  the  end  of  his  reign  as 
majoi-domo,  he  had  been  in  a  position  to  observe  and 
assimilate  the  manners  of  the  elect.     No  one  knew  bet- 

Had  had  his  lessons,  not  to  say  examples,  from  the  first 
gentlemen  of  England.  Having  been  brought  up  on 
dukes  and  earls,- and  aU  that  sort  of  thing,— to  say 
nothing  of  quite  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  knowing  "what's  what,"  to  use 
Jus  own  far  from  original  expression. 

You  couldn't  fool  Cricklewick  to  save  your  life.  The 
instant  he  looked  upon  you  he  could  put  you  where  you 
bdonged,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  was 
where  you  would  have  to  stay. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  a  more  discerning, 
more  discriminating  butler  in  aU  England.    It  was  hL 
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r«th«r  Mtonithing  contention  th«*  one  could  h«  «.rf^ 

"Rubbish!    It  will  do  them  no  end  of  ijood  to  .^ 
how  you  act  at  table.     Haven't  vou  hJ\u  x. 

of  training?    AH  you  haveTdo -«  '  '"^  ^' 

«  ™  I  had  it  standing,  my  dear.»» 
Just  the  same,  I  shaU  accept  the  invitiftion      Tk 

Well,    "«a«he,'<joumusnt  believe  ev.„fl,;„„„ 
i~r  .boat  people  with  miIlio,„.    I  ZtT^fu^f  J"" 
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don't  let  that  stand  in  your  w«j,  old  dear.**    It  was 
nnconccious  irony. 

"  It  hasn't  been  a  great  while  since  I  was  a  butler, 
my  loTe;  don't  forget  that  A  matter  of  a  little  over 
seven  years." 

"Pray  do  not  forget,**  said  she  coldly,  «that  it 
hasn't  been  so  very  long  since  all  these  people  over  here 
were  Indians." 

Mr.  Cricklewick,  being  more  or  less  hazy  cmceming 
overseas  history,  took  heart.  They  went  to  the  dinner 
and  he,  remembering  just  how  certain  noUemen  of  his 
acquaintance  deported  themselves,  got  on  famously. 
And  although  his  wife  never  had  seen  a  duchess  eat,  ex- 
cept by  proxy  in  the  theatre,  she  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired,— except,  perhaps,  in  the  way  of  food,  of  which 
she  was  so  fond  that  it  was  rather  a  bore  to  nibble  as 
duchesses  do. 

Being  a  sensible  and  f  ai^seeing  woman,  she  did  not  re- 
sent it  when  he  mildly  protested  that  Lady  So-and-So 
wouldn't  have  done  this,  and  the  Duchess  of  You- 
Know  wouldn't  have  done  that.  She  looked  upon  him 
as  a  master  in  the  School  of  Manners.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  was  able  not  only  to  hold  her  own  with  the 
aite,  but  also  to  hold  her  lorgnette  with  them.  If  she 
did  not  care  to  see  you  in  a  crowd  she  could  overlook 
you  in  the  very  smartest  way. 

And  so,  after  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  we  find 
the  Cricklewicks,—  mother,  father  and  daughter, sub- 
stantially settled  in  the  City  of  Masks,  occupying  an  en- 
viable position  in  society,  and  seldom,  if  ever,— even 
in  the  bosom  of  the  family, —  referring  to  the  days  of 
long  ago,—  a  precaution  no  doubt  inspired  by  the  fear 
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that  th«7  might  be  cnrerfaeard  and  mumidentood  kj 
their  own  well-tramed  and  admirable  batlcr,  whoee  re- 
spect thej  could  not  afford  to  loie. 

Once  a  week,  on  WedneMiaj  nights,  Mr.  CrieUewiek 
took  off  his  mask.  It  was,  in  a  mdm,  hie  waj  of  going 
to  confefsion.  He  told  hie  wife,  howerer,  that  he  waa 
going  to  the  club. 

He  tighed  a  little  more  brisklj  as  he  turned  awaj 
from  the  window  and  crosMd  over  to  the  closet  in  which 
his  fur-lined  coat  and  silk  hat  were  hanging.  It  had 
taken  time  and  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  his  wife  to  prove  to  him  that  it  wasn't  quite  the  thing 
to  wear  a  sflk  hat  #ith  a  sack  coat  in  New  York;  he 
had  grudgingly  compromised  with  the  barbaric  de- 
mands of  fashion  bj  dispensmg  with  the  sack  coat  in 
favour  of  a  cutaway.    The  silk  hat  was  a  fixture. 

*•  A  lady  asking  to  see  you,  sir,»»  said  his  office-boy, 
after  knocking  on  the  door  marked  **  Private.** 

**  Hold  my  coat  for  me,  Thomas,**  said  Mr.  Crickle- 
wick. 

•*  Yes,  sir,**  said  Thomas.  •*  But  she  says  you  wiU 
see  her,  sir,  just  as  soon  as  you  gets  a  look  at  her.** 

"Obviously,**  said  Mr.  Cricklewick,  shaking  himself 
down  into  the  great  coat.  **  Don»t  rub  it  the  wrong 
way,  you  simpleton.  You  should  always  brush  a  silk 
hat  with  the  nap  and  not — ** 

«*May  I  have  a  few  words  with  you,  Mr.  Crickle- 
wick? **  inquired  a  sweet,  clear  voice  from  the  doorway. 

The  head  of  the  house  opened  his  lips  to  say  some- 
thing sharp  to  the  office-boy,  but  the  words  died  as  he 
obeyed  a  magnetic  influence  and  hazarded  a  glance  at 
the  intruder's  face. 
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<*  BltM  mj  fottl !  **  Mid  he,  sUring.  An  instaat  later 
1m  had  neo?end  hiniMlf .  *•  Take  mjr  coat,  Thomas. 
Com*  in,  Ladj  — er  — Min  EmMlalt.  Thank  you. 
Run  along,  Thomas.  This  is  — ah  — a  most  un- 
expected pleasure.**  The  door  dosed  behind  Thomas. 
**  Praj  have  a  chair,  Miss  Emsdale.  Still  quite  cold. 
isn»tit?** 

*•  I  sha*n|t  detein  you  for  more  than  ihre  or  ten  min- 
utes,** said  Miss  Emsdale,  sinking  into  a  chair.^ 

••At  your  service,— quite  at  your  service,**  said  Mr. 
Cricklewick,  dissolving  in  the  presence  of  nobUity.  He 
could  not  have  helped  himself  to  save  his  life. 

Miss  Emsdale  came  to  the  point  at  once.  To  save 
hgr  life  she  could  not  think  of  Cricklewick  as  anything 
hut  an  upper  servant. 

••  Please  see  if  we  are  quite  alone,  Mr.  Cricklewick,** 
she  said,  laying  aside  her  little  fur  neck-piece. 

Mr.  Cricklewick  started.  Like  a  flash  there  shot  into 
his  bram  the  voiceless  groan:  ••It*s  always  some- 
thing.** However,  he  made  haste  to  assure  her  that 
they  would  not  be  disturbed.  ••  It  is  closing  time,  you 
see,**  he  concluded,  not  without  hope. 

•*I  could  not  get  here  any  earlier,**  she  explained. 
*•  I  stopped  in  to  ask  a  little  favour  of  you,  Mr.  Crickle- 
wick.** 

••You  have  only  to  mention  it,**  said  he,  and  then 
abruptly  looked  at  his  watch.  The  thought  struck  him 
that  perhaps  he  did  not  have  enough  in  his  bill-folder;  if 
not,  it  would  be  necessary  to  catch  the  cashier  before 
the  safe  was  closed  for  the  day. 

••Lord  Temple  is  in  trouble,  Mr.  Cricklewick,**  she 
said,  a  queer  little  catch  in  her  voice. 
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"I  — I  am  Mrrj  to  bcttr  that,**  Mid  he. 
••And  I  do  not  know  of  anj  ont  who  it  in  a  htttar 
podtioa  to  help  him  than  you,*  iha  went  on  cooll  j. 

•*  I  ahall  be  happj  to  be  of  eenrice  to  Lord  Temple,** 
•aid  Mr.  CrieUewick,  but  not  yerjr  heartilj.  Obeerva- 
tion  had  taught  him  that  young  noblemen  eeldom  if 
•v^r  get  into  trouble  half  way;  they  make  «  practice 
of  going  in  dean  over  their  headi. 

*•  Owing  to  an  unpleaeant  miiundentanding  with  Mr. 
Stuyreeant  Smith-Panrie,  he  hai  lost  his  situation  as 
chaufcur  for  Mr.  Carpenter,**  said  she. 

•*I  hope  he  has  ii*t  —  ahem !  — thumped  him.**  said 
Mr.  Cricklewick,  in  such  dismay  that  he  allowed  the  ex- 
tremely undignified  word  to  slip  out. 

She  smiled  faintly.  •«  I  eaid  unpleasant,  Mr.  Crickle- 
wick,—  not  pleasant.** 

•*  Bless  my  soul,**  said  Mr.  Cricklewick,  blinking. 

•*Mr.  Smith-Panris  has  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Car- 
penter to  dismiss  him,  and  I  fear,  between  them, 
they  are  planning  to  drive  him  out  of  the  city  in  dis- 
grace.** 

** Bless  me!    This  is  too  bad.** 

Without  divulging  the  cause  of  Smith-Parvis*s  ani- 
mosity, she  went  briefly  into  the  result  thereof. 

*«  It  is  really  infamous,**  she  concluded,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing.    **  Don't  you  agree  with  me?  *» 

Having  it  put  to  him  so  abruptly  as  that,  Mr. 
Cricklewick  agreed  with  her. 

**  Well,  then,  we  must  put  our  heads  together,  Mr. 
Cricklewick,*'  she  said,  with  decision. 

**  Quite  so,"  said  he,  a  little  vaguely. 

**Hc  is  not  to  be  driven  out  of  the  city,'*  said  she. 
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«Nor  !•  B«  to  bt  uiOmlljr  aeoeuMd  of -of  wron». 
doing.    Weniu.lieetoth«t.»»  '^ 

*li*fk*  5^"«!;'«'>fj  .^''-wd  hi-  throat.    -  He  en  .Toid 
-Jl  that  «>rt  of  thing.  I^j-er-Mi..  Em«i.l.,  bj 

i  til  -""**"""'"*  *****  ^  '•  '^"^  Temple,  heir  to  oai 

•hTq^tilr  ''°"'*^"''  **""^  "*'  ****'"* '"'"'' '  *'*'°«»''  ••^ 

••People  would  fall  orer  them-elvei  trying  to  put 
Wb  on  hi.  hc..d /'  he  urged.     "And.  inlL  I  ^.„ 
grtfttljr  mutakcn.  the  first  to  rush  up  would  be  the  - 
*TJ      Sni'th-   arvi«e..  beaded  by  8tuyveaant.»» 
Tif    \n*.T  ^T'  *''^  Smith.Parvi«e.  better  than  you, 

♦i."^"*V^"*'''IT*''^  '"''  ^  *"*^«  •««  •  ««»t  deal  of 
them  in  the  pa.t  few  year..»»  be  .aid.  ahno.t  apologetic- 

i«11"*l  that  encourage.  n.e  to  repeat  that  no  one 
^now.  them  better  than  you,"  .he  .aid  coolly. 

'^Tif  '!^  *,**  ^'^^  "^^^  ^'-  •»«*  Mr..  Smith-Parri.  to- 
night." .aid  Mr.  Cricklewick. 

"Splendid!"  .he  cried,  eagerly.  «That  work,  in 
very  mcely  with  the  plan  I  have  in  mind.  You  mu.t 
manage  m  .ome  way  to  remark -quite  casually,  of 
cour.e,-.that  you  are  very  much  interested  in  the  af- 
fair, of  a  young  fellow-countryman.— omitting  the 
name,  if  you  pleaw,— who  has  been  dismissed  from 
service  as  a  chauffeur,  and  who  has  been  threatened  — " 
But  my  dear  Miss  Emsdale.  I  — " 

"—threatened  with  all  sorts  of  thing,  by  hi.  late 
employer.    You  may  also  add  that  you  have  communi- 
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c«ted  with  our  AmbaMador  at  Waihington,  and  that  it 
i»  jour  intention  to  see  your  fellow-countrjman  through 
ifittaketa  — niajrlMyleg,Mr.Cricklewick?  Young 
Mr.  Smith-Parvis  will  be  there  to  hear  you,  so  you  may 
bluster  as  much  as  you  please  about  Great  Britain  pro- 
tecting her  subjects  to  the  very  last  shot.  The  entire 
machinery  of  the  Foreign  Office  may  be  called  into 
action,  if  necessary,  to  — but  I  leave  all  that  to  you. 
You  might  mention,  modestly,  that  it's  pretty  ticklish 
busmess  trying  to  twist  the  British  lion's  tail  Do  you 
see  what  I  mean?''  \ 

Mr.  Cricklewick  may  have  had  an  inward  conviction 
that  this  was  hardly  what  you  would  caU  asking  a, 
favour  of  a  person,  but  if  he  had  he  kept  it  pretty  well 
to  himself.    It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  his  present 
position  in  the  world,  as  opposed  to  hers,  justified  a 
rather  stiff  reluctance  on  his  part  to  take  orders,  or 
even  suggestions,  from  this  penniless  young  person,— 
espedaUy  in  his  own  sacred  lair.     On  the  contrary,  he 
was  possessed  by  the  instant  and  enduring  realization 
that  It  was  the  last  thing  he  could  bring  himself  to 
the  point  of  doing.    His  father,  a  butler  before  him, 
had  gone  to  considerable  pains  to  convince  him,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  that  insolence  is  by  far  the  greatest 
of  vices. 

Still,  in  this  emergency,  he  felt  constrained  to  argue, 
—  another  vice  sometimes  modified  by  circumstances  and 
the  forbearance  of  one's  betters. 

**  But  I  haven't  communicated  with  our  Ambassador 
at  Washington,"  he  said.  "And  •»  for  the  Fwdgn 
Office  taking  the  matter  up  — ** 

"  But,  do»t  you  see,  they  couldn't  possibly  know 
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dightlj^''    ^"**^*'^''^'"    -^^    interrupted,    frowning 

"Quite  true.- but  I  should  be  telling  a  fal^hood 
11  1  said  anything  of  the  sort." 

**  Knowing  you  to  be  an  absolutely  truthful  and  rtli- 

«We  man.  Mr.   Cricldewick,"  she   said  mendaciously, 

they  would  not  even  dream  of  questioning  your  verac- 

i  1    u     I^  ^°  ,"°*  ^^'^"''^  y°"  ^'^P^We  of  telling  a 

work  o^?«  ^°"  '^  ^°''  splendidly  it  would  «U 

Mr.  Cricklewick  couldn't  see.  and  said  so. 
Besides."  he  went  on,  «  suppose  that  it  should  get 
to  the  ears  of  the  Ambassador." 

"?°  Vl**.*''*°*»  y°«  <=°"ld  run  over  to  Washinirtnn 
and  teU  hun  m  private  just  who  Thomas  Trotter  is,  a  id 
then  everything  would  be  quite  aU  right.  You  see»» 
ahe  went  on  earnestly.  «  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  drJp 
a  few  words  for  the  benefit  of  young  Mr.  Smith-Parvis. 
He  looks  upon  you  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
fluential men  m  the  city,  and  he  wouldn't  have  you  dis- 
cover that  he  is  in  anyway  connected  with  such  a  vile, 
underhanded  — "  ^ 

**  How  am  I  to  lead  up  to  the  subject  of  chauffeurs? '» 
broke  m  Mr.  Cricklewick  weakly.  «I  can  hardly  be- 
pn  talking  about  chauffeurs  —  er  —  out  of  a  clear 
■ky»  you  mi|^t  say." 

"Don't  begin  by  talking  about  chauffeurs,"  she 
counselled.  "Lead  up  to  the  issue  by  speaking  of  the 
friendly  relations  that  exist  between  England  and 
America,  and  proceed  with  the  hope  that  nothinif  may 
ever  transpire  to  sever  the  bond  of  blood -and  so  on. 
You  know  what  I  mean.    It  is  quite  simple.    And  then 
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look  «  littie  serious  and  distressed,— that  ought  to  be 
easy,  Mr.  Cricidewick.  You  must  see  how  naturaUj  it 
ail  leads  up  to  the  unfortunate  affair  of  your  youn* 
countryman,  whom  you  are  bound  to  defend,— and  iw 
are  bound  to  defend,—  no  matter  what  the  consequences 
may  be.»*  ^ 

Two  minutes  later  she  arose  triumphant,  and  put  on 
her  stole.     Her  eyes  were  sparkling. 

"I  knew  you  couldn't  stand  by  and  see  this  out- 
rageous thing  done  to  Eric  Temple.     Thank  you.     I  — 
goodness  gracious,  'I  quite  forgot  a  most  important 
thmg.     In  the  event  that  our  little  scheme  does  not 
have  the  desired  result,  and  they  persist  in  persecut- 
ing hjm,  we  must  have  something  to  fall  back  upon.     I 
know  McFaddan  very  slightly.     (She  did  not  speak  of 
the  ex-footman  as  Mr.  McFaddan,  nor  did  Cricklewick 
take  account  of  the  omission).     He  is,  I  am  informed, 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  New  York,— one 
of  the  political  bosses,  Mr.   Smith-Parvis  says.     He 
says  he  is  a  most  unprincipled  person.     Well,  don't 
you  see,  he  is  just  the  sort  of  person  to  fall  back  upon 
if  all  honest  measures  fail?  " 

Mr.  Cricklewick  rather  blankly  murmured  something 
about  honest  measures,"  and  then  mopped  his  brow. 
Miss  Emsdale's  enthusiam,  while  acutely  ingenuous,  had 
hun  'sweating  blood,"  as  he  afterwards  put  it  during 
a  cahn  and  lucid  period  of  retrospection. 

**^'~~^  *""®  y°"  I  have  no  influence  with  Mc- 
Faddan," he  began,  looking  at  his  handkerchief,— and 
bemg  relieved,  no  doubt,  to  find  no  crimson  stains,— 
applied  it  to  his  neck  with  some  confidence  and  vigour. 
"  In  fact,  we  differ  vastly  in  — " 
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«McF<jddM,  being  in  »  position  to  dictate  to  the 
police  and,  if  it  should  come  to  the  worst,  to  the  mains, 
teates,  1.  a  most  valuable  man  to  have  on  our  side,  Mr. 
Cncklewick.  If  you  could  see  him  tomorrow  mominir. 
-I  suppose  It  is  too  late  to  see  him  this  evening,-  and 
tell  lum  just  what  you  wan    imn  to  do,  I'm  sure  —» 

TUIrV^AA  ^"!„ ^°"^*^*»  yon  must  allow  me  to  say  that 
McFaddan  will  absolutely  refuse  to  take  orders  from 

"*••*•  Vj*"*  °"«*''  ''^**  y«"  "»^»»*  "J  -  er  -  in  a 
position  to  be  --  er  -  you  see  what  I  mean,  I  hope." 

*  JrTZ'tl"'^:/"^:  ^""^"""^  ^»  objection  with 
1Z«'  ^^.y*^/'»°  i-  «  Irishman  and  therefore 
eternally  committed  to  the  under  dog,  right  or  wrong. 
When  you  explain  the  circumstances  to  him,  he  will  come 

fact,  Mr.  Cncklewick,  that  McFaddan  will  never  see 
tte  daj  when  he  can  ignore  a- a  request  from  you." 
She  had  ahnost  said  command,  but  caught  the  word 
in  tmie.  «*  By  the  way,  poor  Trotter  is  out  of  a  situ- 
ation, and  I  may  as  well  confess  to  you  that  he  can  ill 
afford  to  be  without  one.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me 
that  you  may  know  of  some  one  among  your  wealthy 
fnends,  Mr.  CricUewick,  who  is  in  need  of  a  good  ml 
Please  rack  your  brain.  Some  one  to  whom  you  can 
recommend  him  as  a  safe,  skilful  and  competent  chauf- 

«I  am  glad  you  mention  it,"  said  he,  brightening 
perceptibly  in  the  light  of  something  tangible.  «  This 
aftemooon  I  was  called  up  on  the  telephone  by  a  party 
-  by  some  one,  I  mean  to  say,—  asking  for  information 
concerning  Klausen,  the  man  who  used  to  drive  for  me 
I  was  obliged  to  say  that  his  habits  were  bad,  and  that 
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I  eoidd  not  recommend  him. 
Millidew  who  inquired." 

**  The  joung  one  or  the  old  one?  **  inquired  Mis* 
Emidale  quickly. 

**The  elder  Mrs.  MUlidew,**  said  Mr.  CricUewick,  in 
A  tone  that  implied  deference  to  a  lady  who  was  entitled 
to  it,  even  wlien  she  was  not  within  earshot  **Not 
the  pretty  young  widow/*  he  added,  risking  a  smile. 

**  That's  aU  right,  then,»  said  Miss  Emsdale  briskly. 
**  I  am  sure  it  woul^  be  a  most  satisfactory  place  for 
him.'* 

"But  she  is  a  very  exacting  old  Udy,**  said  he, 
**  and  will  require  references.** 

**  I  am  sure  you  can  give  him  the  very  best  of  refer- 
ence*,»»  said  she.  **  She  couldn*t  ask  for  anything  bet- 
ter than  your  word  that  he  is  a  splendid  man  in  every 
particular.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Cricklewick. 
And  Lord  Temple  will  be  ever  so  grateful  to  you  too, 
I*m  sure.  Oh,  you  cannot  possibly  imagine  how  re- 
lieved I  am  —  about  everything.  We  are  very  great 
friends.  Lord  Temple  and  I.** 

He  watched  the  faint  hint  of  the  rose  steal  into  her 
cheeks  and  a  velvety  softness  come  into  her  eyes. 

Nothing  could  be  more  perfect,'*  he  said,  irrele- 
vantly, but  with  real  feeling,  and  the  glow  of  the  rose 
deepened. 

«  Thank  you  again,—  and  good-bye,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing toward  the  door. 

It  was  thra  that  the  punctilious  Cricklewick  forgot 
himself,  and  in  his  desire  to  be  courteous,  committed  a 
most  unpardonable  offence. 

**My  motor  is  waiting.  Lady  Jane,"  he  said,  the 
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r^  M,  'f'i  2**  ^^wittingly.     «  }Uy  I  not  drop  jon 
•t  Mr.  Smith-Parvi**!  door?  ** 

-  No,  thjnk  jou,"  she  MJd  gradouilj.  «  You  are 
7  «»od,  but  the  sUgei  go  directly  put  the  door." 
Ai  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Mr.  Cricklewick  sat 
down  rather  .uddenlj,  overcome  by  hi.  presumption. 
Think  of  I.  He  had  bad  the  bras,  to  invite  Lady 
Jane  Thomu  to  accept  a  ride  in  his  automobile!  He 
might  just  as  well  have  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  her 
to  dine  at  his  house! 


CHAPTER  IX 

Itt.   TlOTTXm  VALLS  INTO  A  NEW   POSITION 

rilHE  sagacitj  of  M.  Mirabeau  went  far  towaid 
JL  nuUifjing  the  hastily  laid  plans  of  Stuyvesant 
bmith-Parvis.  It  was  he  who  suggested  a  prompt 
effort  to  recover  the  two  marked  bills  that  Trotter  had 
handed  to  his  landlady  earlier  in  the  day. 

Prince   Waldemaif   de   Bosky,   with    a   brand   new 
twenty^ollar  biU  in  his  possession,-  (supplied  by  the 
excited  Frenchman)— boarded  a  Lexington  Avenue 
car  and  in  due  time  mounted  the  steps  leading  to  the 
front  door  of  the  lodging  house  kept  by  Mrs.  Dulaney. 
Ostensibly  he  was  in  search  of  a  room  for  a  gentleman 
of  refinement  and  culture;  Mrs.  Dulaney»s  house  had 
been  recommended  to  him  as  first  class  in  every  par- 
bcmar.     The  landlady  herself  showed  him  a  room, 
fourth-floor  front,  just  vacated  (she  said)  by  a  most 
refined  gentleman  engaged  in  the  phonograph  business. 
It  was  her  rule  to  demand  references  from  prospective 
lodgers,  but  as  she  had  been  in  the  business  a  great 
many  years  it  was  now  possible  for  her  to  distinguish  a 
gentleman  the  instant  she  laid  eyes  on  him,  so  it  would 
only  be  necessary  for  the  present  applicant  to  pay  the 
first  week's  rent  in  advance.    He  could  then  move  in 
at  once. 

With  considerable  mortification,  she  declared  that  she 
wouldn't  insist  on  the  «  advance,"— knowing  gentlemen 
as  perfectly  as  she  did,— were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
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her  rent  wm  due  and  she  waa  ihort  exactly  that  amount, 
-—  haTi'ng  recently  sent  more  than  she  could  apare  to  a 
sick  sister  in  Bridgeport. 

De  Bosky  was  very  amiable  abiut  it, —  and  ytrj 
courteous.  He  said  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  all  gen- 
tlemen were  prepared  to  pay  five  dollars  in  advance 
when  they  engaged  lodgings  by  the  week,  and  would 
she  be  so  good  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  twenty-dollar 
bill?  ^ 

Mrs.  Dukney  was  slightly  chagrined.  The  sight  of 
a  twenty-dollar  bill  caused  her  to  regret  not  having 
asked  for  two  weeks  down  instead  of  one. 

"  If  it  does  not  inconvenience  you,  madam,*'  said  de 
Bosky,  «*  I  should  like  the  change  in  new  bills.  You 
have  no  i-lea  how  it  cffends  my  artiiitic  sense  to — »» 
He  shuddered  a  little.  « I  make  a  point  of  never  hav- 
ing filthy,  germ-disseminating  bank  notes  on  my  per- 
son.*' 

"And  you  are  quite  right,**  said  she  feelingly.  «I 
wish  to  God  I  could  afford  to  be  as  particular.  If 
there*s  anything  I  hate  it*s  a  dirty  old  bill.  Any  one 
could  tell  that  you  are  a  real  gentleman,  Mr.— Mr. —  I 
didn't  get  the  name,  did  I?  ** 

"  Drexel,"  he  said. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  and  moved  over  a  couple  of 
paces  in  order  to  place  the  parlour  table  between  her- 
self and  the  prospective  lodger.  Using  it  as  a  screen, 
she  fished  a  thin  flat  purse  from  her  stocking,  and 
opened  it.  **  I  wouldn't  do  this  in  the  presence  of  any 
one  but  a  gentleman,"  she  explained,  without  embar- 
rassment. As  she  was  twice  the  size  of  Prince  Walde- 
mar  and  of  a  ruggedness  that  challenged  offence,  one 
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might  hvn  been  juitificd  in  crediting  her  with  egotim 
initc«d  of  modestjr. 

Selecting  the  brightest  and  criqpett  from  the  layer  of 
bank  notes,  the  laid  them  on  the  table.  De  Boskj'a 
eyes  glistened. 

**  The  city  has  recently  been  flooded  with  counterfeit 
flTes  and  Uns,  madam,**  he  said  poUtely.  This  afforded 
an  excuse  for  holding  the  bills  to  the  light  for  examina- 
tion. 

"Now,  don»t  tdl  me  they»re  phoney ,»»  said  Mrs.  Du- 
laney,  bristling.  **!  got  *em  this  morning  from  the 
squarest  chap  I*ve  ever  had  in  my  — ** 

'*I  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  are  genuine,** 
said  he,  concealing  his  exultation  behind  a  patroniiing 
smile.  He  had  discovered  the  tell-tale  marks  on  both 
bills.  Carefully  foldmg  them,  he  stuck  them  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  "You  may  expecf.  me  tomorrow, 
madam, —  unless,  of  course,  destiny  should  shape  an- 
other end  for  me  in  the  meantime.  One  never  can  tell, 
you  know.  I  may  be  dead,  or  your  comfortable  house 
may  be  burned  to  the  ground.    It  is  — ** 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  don*t  make  a  crack  like  that,** 
she  cried  vehemently.  « I^s  bad  luck  to  talk  about 
fire.** 

**In  any  event,**  said  he  jauntily,  «you  have  my 
five  dollars.  Au  revoir,  madam.  Auf  wiedersehn !  *' 
He  buttoned  Mr.  Bramble*s  ulster  close  about  his 
throat  and  gravely  bowed  himself  out  into  the  falling 
night. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Bramble  had  substituted  two 
unmarked  bills  for  those  remaining  in  the  possession  of 
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Thomai  Trotter,  and,  with  the  return  of  Prince  Walde- 
UMr,  triumphant,  M.  Mirabeau  arbitrarilj  eonflacated 
the  entire  thirtj  dollars. 

**  Thcie  billi  must  be  concealed  at  once,**  he  explained. 
"Temporarily  they  are  out  of  circulation.  Do  not 
give  them  another  thought,  my  dear  Trotter.  And 
now,  Monsieur  Bookseller,  we  are  in  a  proper  frame  of 
mind  to  discuss  the  beefsteak  you  hare  neglected  to 
order.** 

"God  Uess  my  soul,**  cried  Mr.  Bramble  in  great 
dismay.  His  unceremonious  departure  an  iniitant  later 
was  due  to  panic.  Mrs.  O'Leary  had  to  be  stopped 
before  the  tripe  and  tunny  fish  had  gone  too  far. 
Moreover,  he  had  forgotten  to  tell  her  that  there  would 
be  two  extra  for  dinner, —  besides  the  extra  sirloin. 

On  the  following  Monday,  Thomas  Trotter  entered 
the  service  of  Mrs.  Millidew,  and  on  the  same  day  Stuy- 
vesant  Smith-Parvis  returned  to  New  York  after  » 
hasty  and  more  or  less  unpremeditated  visit  to  Atlantic 
City,  where  he  experienced  a  trying  half  hour  with  the 
unreasonable  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  spoke  feelingly  of  a 
personal  loss  and  most  unfeelingly  of  the  British  For- 
eign Office.  Every  nation  in  the  world,  he  raged,  haa 
a  foreign  office ;  foreign  offices  are  as  plentiful  as  birds*- 
nests.  But  Tom  Trotters  were  as  scarce  as  hen*s« 
teeth.     He  would  never  find  another  like  him. 

•*  And  what's  more,**  he  interrupted  himself  to  say, 
glowering  at  the  shocked  young  man,  '*  he*s  a  gentle- 
man, and  that's  something  you  ain't, —  not  in  a  million 
years 


»» 


**  Ass ! "  said  Mr.  Smith-Parvis,  under  his  breath. 
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"ThMk  tlw  Lord  I  luul  MOW  eooiuh  to  tuwt  > 
•ugKMted.    That  would  havt  been  the  Umit.    I'vi  • 

;::tt«  .t'r  ""*  ^^^  «p  ••xi  teu  hi.  the  whoi 

•*  Go  ahead  and  do  iV»  invited  Stuvvic.  hi.  eve.  n.r. 
rowuig  "and  I  wUI  do  a  little  telling  mv.eV^  T^.^ 
J.  one  thing  i„  particular  your  wife  wo^uld'^t  her  ea~ 

aou.Ijr.    Go  ahead  and  teU  him." 

lulUli  ^•'P«»*«'  -PPeTed  to  be  reflecting.     Hi.  in- 
flamed .uUen  eje.  a..umed  a  mi.tj,  fara/aj  exprS- 

.f^f :  lol7.r^^^^^^^^  *^"  ^•^  *^  «^  *"  ^"' '  '^^  '^ 
•  ^S^^^Ln*?'*'  ^;-  S-ith-Parvi.  loftily,  .ignalling 
foVrCj^l:^''     ''«oandgetme.omeLall*;.n^' 

-^nH^*"^"?''*  fr  "'•**^  ^*°  •  "c%  grin. 
Cant  you  take  .  joke?-  he  inquired  peevi.Wy.*^ 

A.JX'IliT^;  ■•"'  ^*"^^*  ^  "»*  bellboy.  «I 
•ha»n»t  need  it  after  all.»»  ^ 

U*"^'*  J'**  i*"  *^  ^^^^'^^  "^^  Mr.  Carpenter, 
Uter  on.  «„  how  in  thunder  the  New  York  wS^ 
department  got  wind  of  all  this."  ^ 

Mr.  Smith-Parvi..  Junior,  wiped  a  fine  moisture  from 

t^  i.^TKT^i"'^\  1^  '°'«^*  *^  ™*°«°»  *h*t  I  hiS 
WW  P'*"»-f  *»-«  "•«  fifty  dollars  to  keep  Wm 
from  going  to  old  man   Cricklewick  with  the  whole 
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blooming  itory.    It  sMms  that  he  got  it  from  your 
Wljr  privatA  detective.** 

••OoodI**  Mid  the  other  bright]/.  "Vou  got  off 
cheap,-  he  added  quickJj,  catching  the  look  in  Stur- 
▼ie*i  ejre.  ^ 

•*  I  did  it  to  ipare  CricUewick  a  whole  lot  of  em- 
barraennent,*'  eaid  the  jounger  man  etiffly. 

"  I  don*t  get  you.** 

**He  never  couJd  look  mc  in  the  face  again  if  he 
found  out  I  wa«  the  man  he  was  panning  to  unmerd- 
xully  the  other  night  at  our  01m  dinner  tabie.**  He 
wiped  hif  brow  again.  •«  'Gad,  he*d  never  forgive  him- 
»elf.*»  ** 

Which  goes  to  prove  that  Stuyvie  was  more  consid- 
erate of  the  feelings  of  others  than  one  might  have 
credited  him  with  being. 

Mrs.  MiUidew  was  very  particular  about  chauffeurs, 
—  an  idiosyncrasy,  it  may  be  said,  that  brought  her 
into  contact  with  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  course 
of  a  twelvemonth.  The  last  one  to  leave  her  without 
giving  the  customary  week*s  notice  had  remained  in  her 
employ  longer  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  A  most 
astonishing  discrepancy  appeared  in  their  sUtementt 
as  to  the  exact  length  of  time  he  was  in  her  service. 
Mrs.  Millidew  maintained  that  he  was  with  her  for 
exactly  three  weeks ;  the  chauffeur  swore  to  high  heaven 
that  it  was  three  centuries. 

She  had  Thomas  Trotter  up  before  her. 

"  You  have  been  recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Crickle 
wick,"  she  said,  regarding  him  w!  j  a  critical  eye. 
**  No  other  reference  is  necessary,  so  don't  go  fumbling 
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k  jrour  poektta  for  a  pMk  of  fflthj  tavdopM.    What 
it  jour  tuumf  ** 

Sht  WM  A  fat  Uttlt  oM  woman  with  ycUow  hair  and 
tiOMdinglj  Made  and  ear«f ullj  plaecd  tjebrows. 
**  Thomas  Trotttr,  madam.** 
"How  taUartjrou?** 
•*8ixfMt** 

••  I  am  afraid  you  wiU  not  do,**  iha  said,  Ukins  aa- 
othtr  look  at  him. 

Trotter  atared.    •«  I  am  iorry,  madam.** 
**  You  are  much  too  tail    Nothing  will  fit  you.** 
**  Are  jrou  ipcaking  of  livery,  madam?  ** 
"I'm  speaking  of  a  uniform,'*  she  said.    *«I  eaa*t 
be  buying  new  uniforme  every  two  weeks.    I  don't  mind 
a  cap  once  in  awhile,  but  uniforms  cost  money.    Mr. 
Cricklewick  didn't  tell  me  you  were  so  Ull.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  I  neglected  to  say  to  him  that  you 
would  have  to  be  under  five  feet  nine  and  fairly  thin. 
You  couldn't  possibly  squeece  into  the  uniform,  my  man. 
I  am  sorry.    I  have  tried  everything  but  an  EngKsh 
diauiFeur,  and  — you  art  English,  aren*t  you?** 
**  Yes,  madam.    Permit  me  to  solve  the  problem  for 

you.    I  never,  under  any  circumstances,  wear  livery^ 

I  beg  your  pardon,  I  should  say  a  uniform.** 

"  You  never  what?  **  demanded  Mrs.  Millidew,  blink- 
ing. 

••  Wear  livery,**  said  he,  succinctly. 

«*  Hat  setUes  it,**  said  she.    «  You'd  have  to  if  you 

worked  for  me.    Now,  see  here,  my  man,  it's  possible 

you'll  change  your  mind  after  you've  seen  the  uniform 

I  put  on  my  chauffeurs.    It's  a  sort,  of  maroon  — " 

*«  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,**  ht'  interrupted  po- 
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Utdj,  favouring  btr  with  his  never-f aiUng  tmUt.  H«r 
fM«  rttted  for  a  mooMiit  on  his  white,  trtn  twth,  and 
thtn  went  up  to  mMt  hit  dMp  grtj  cyet.  •*A  cap  i« 
aa  far  aa  I  go.    A  sort  of  Uua  fatigue  cap,  ^ou  know.»» 

••Hike  jour  faee,»»  laid  tha  regratfuUj.  ••  You  are 
quite  a  good-looking  feUow.  The  laet  man  I  had  looked 
like  a  street  cleaner,  even  in  his  maroon  coat  and  white 
pMts.  I—  Don't  jrou  think  you  could  be  persuaded 
to  put  it  on  if  I^weU,  if  I  added  five  doUars  a  week 
to  jour  wages  P  I  like  jo»'r  looks.  You  look  as  if 
jou  might  have  been  a  soldier.*' 

Trotter  swaUowed  hard.  •*  I  shouldn't  in  the  least 
object  ^o  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  soldier,  Mrs.  Milli- 
on.   That's  quite  different,  jou  see." 

**  Suppose  1  take  jou  on  trial  for  a  couple  of  weeks," 
she  ventured,  surrendering  to  his  smUe  and  the  light  in 
his  unservile  ejes.  Considering  the  matter  settled,  she 
went  on  brusquelj :    **  How  old  are  jou.  Trotter?  " 

"Thirtj." 

"Are  JOU  married?    I  never  employ  married  men. 

Their  t  .ves  are  alwajs  having  babies  or  operations  or 

aomething  disagreeaUe  and  unnecessar j." 
**  I  am  not  married,  Mrs.  Millidew." 
•*  Who  was  jour  last  emplojer  in  England?  " 
*  His  Majestj  King  George  the  Fifth,"  said  Trotter 

ealmlj. 

Her  ejes  bulged.  «* What?"  she  cried.  Then  her 
ejes  narrowed.  "And  do  jou  mean  to  tell  me  jou 
didn  t  wear  a  uniform  when  jou  worked  for  him?  " 

**  I  wore  a  uniform,  madam.*' 

"Umph!  America  has  spoOed  jou,  I  see.  That's 
alwajs  the  waj.    Independence  is  a  curse.    Have  jou 
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ever  been  arrested?    Wait!    Don't  answer     T  wifi. 

4'  \th'^J!j:.t°Xr '"'•  ""•  ^- 

W<el,  to  be  .polled.     It  mu.t  be  undewtood  m  tte  bl 
e^.  IV^tter.  ««t  th«  i.  to  be  no  fooIidL^w.^ 

situa  W  ""^  "'''  ^°"  ""P^"^"^  ^  ^^'^  ^"*  J  o»>  -  «h. 
**  Not  quite  a  twelve-month,  madam." 

Pris^her« '"  '^  '''*^'*»  ^*^  *  graciousness  that  sur- 
pnsed  her,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  put  a  few  oues- 
tionstome.     The  cooks  always  do  »  *  ^^'^  «"«■ 

m  the  advertisements  of  lost  jeweUery,  m^THZ 
questions  asked,* »»  he  said.  ™«iam,—  no 

**Eh?  Oh,  I  see.  Rather  good.  I  hone  tou  fcn«- 
your  place,  though,"  she  addS^narwwlT  ^T  ^^ 
approve  of  freshness."  "«»rrowiy.       i  don  t 

«  No  more  do  I,"  said  he,  agreeably. 

-in\Zr'^-^.°"4S'*  accustomed  to  driving  in-er 

«pS^«        /'J'"*.**'-     You  know  what*I  mean!" 
Perfectly.     I  have  driven  in  the  very  best  mJL 

iltsZ^'^'^f^l    BegpardonTltrer/yTu 

e^n":^dTe  fooT,i%tbL?,rth?  *^^'*^''^? 

.atisfyinghimself  that  J^q^^^^  to  IhSlI^' 
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**0f  course,*'  she  said  hastily.  Something  told  her 
that  if  she  didn't  nab  him  on  the  spot  he  would  get  away 
from  her.     «*  Can  you  start  in  at  once,  Trotter?  " 

^  We  have  not  agreed  upon  the  wages,  madam." 

**  I  have  never  paid  less  than  forty  a  week,'*  she  said 
stiffly.     «  Even  for  bad  ones,"  she  added. 

He  smiled,  but  said  nothing,  apparently  waiting  for 
her  to  proceed. 

"  Would  fifty  a  week  suit  you?  "  she  asked,  after  a 
long  pause.     She  was  a  little  helpless. 
"Quite,"  said  he. 

**  It's  a  lot  of  money,"  she  murmured.  «  But  I  like 
the  way  you  speak  EngUsh.  By  the  way,  let  me  hear 
you  say:  *It  is  half  after  four,  madam.  Are  you 
going  on  to  Mrs.  Brown's.' " 

Trotter  laid  himself  out.  He  said  "  hawf-paast," 
and  «*fou-ah,"  and  "Meddem,"  and  «*gehing,"  in  a 
way  that  delighted  her. 

"  I  shall  be  going  out  at  three  o'clock.  Trotter.  Be 
on  time.     I  insist  on  punctuality." 

"  Very  good,  madam,"  he  said,  and  retreated  in  good 
order.     She  halted  him  at  the  door. 

"Above  aU  things  you  mustn't  let  any  of  these  silly 
women  make  a  fool  of  you.  Trotter,"  she  said,  a  troubled 
gleam  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  madam,"  he  assured  her. 
^  And  that  very  afternoon  she  appeared  in  triumph  at 
f  ae  home  of  her  daughter-in-law  (the  young  Mrs.  Mil- 
iidew)  and  invited  that  widowed  siren  to  go  out  for  a 
«pin  with  her  "behind  the  stunningest  creature  you 
ever  laid  your  eyes  on." 

"Where  did  you  get  him?"  inquired  the  beautiful 
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daughter-in-law,  later  on,  in  a  voice  perfectly  audiUe 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel.  ••  He's  the  beit  looking  thing 
in  town.  Don't  be  aurpriMd  if  I  steal  him  inside  of  a 
week."  She  might  as  well  have  been  at  the  coo,  discuss- 
ing impervious  captives. 

"  Now,  don't  try  anything  like  that,"  cried  Mrs.  Mil- 
lidew  the  elder,  glaring  fiercely. 

**  I  like  the  way  his  hair  kinks  in  the  back,—  and  just 
above  his  ears,"  said  the  other.  «•  And  his  skin  is  as 
smooth  and  as  clear — ** 

**  Is  there  any  drile  in  particular  you  would  like  to 
take,  madam?  "  broke  in  Trotter,  turning  in  the  seat. 

"Up  — up  and  down  Fifth  Avenue,"  said  Mrs.  Mil- 
lidew  promptly. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  teeth?  "  cried  Mrs.  Millidew, 
the  younger,  deli|^tedly. 

Trotter's  ears  were  noticeable  on  account  ot  their 
colour. 
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every  caress, 
"there  is  a 
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philosophized  the  Marchion- 
ess, "there  is  a  pinch.  Somehow  they  manage 
to  keep  on  pretty  even  terms.  One  receives  the  ca- 
resses fairly  early  in  life,  the  pinches  later  on.  You 
shouldn't  be  complaining  at  your  time  of  life,  my 
friend." 

She  was  speaking  to  Lord  Temple,  who  had  pre- 
sented himself  a  full  thirty  minutes  ahead  of  other 
expected  guests  at  the  Wednesday  evening  salon.  He 
explained  that  he  came  early  because  he  had  to  leave 
early.  Mrs.  Millidew  was  at  the  theatre.  She  was 
giving  a  box  party.  He  had  been  directed  to  return  to 
the  theatre  before  the  end  of  the  second  act.  Mrs.  Mil- 
lidew, it  appears,  was  in  the  habit  of  "walking  out'» 
on  every  play  she  attended,  sometimes  at  the  end  of  an 
act  but  more  frequently  in  the  middle  of  it,  greatly  to 
the  relief  of  actors  and  audience. 


("  Tell  me  something  good  to  read,»»  said  one  of  her 
guests,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  act,  addressing  no  one 
in  particular,  the  audience  being  a  very  large  one.  **  b 
there  anything  new  that's  worth  while? »» 

"  The  Three  Mutkeieere  is  a  corker,**  said  the  man 
next  her.    **  Awfully  exciting.** 

"Write  it  down  for  me,  dear  boy.    I  will  order  it 
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■ent  up  tomorrow.    One  h««  so  little  time  to  read,  you 
know.     Anything  else?  " 

"  You  mmt  read  TrUbjf,**  cried  one  of  the  other 
women,  frowning  slightlj  in  the  direction  of  the  itage, 
where  an  actor  was  doing  his  best  to  break  into  the 
gcneraJ  conversation.  « It».  perfectly  ripping,  I  hear. 
And  there  IS  another  book  caUed  Three  Men  in  a  Yacht, 
or  wmething  like  that.     Have  you  had  it?  » 

"No.  Good  Lord,  what  a  noisy  person  he  is!  One 
can  t  hear  oneself  think,  the  way  he's  roaring.  Three 
Menm  a  Yacht.  Put  that  down,  too.  Bertie.  Dear 
»e,  how  do  you  find  the  time  to  keep  up  with  your  read- 
ing, my  dear?  It's  absolutely  impossible  for  me.  I»m 
always  six  months  or  a  year  behind " 

"Sf,?  ^""^  ^"^  Brewster's  MiUione,  Mrs.  Cork- 
Wright?  timidly  inquired  a  rather  up-to-date  gentle- 
man. 

"That  isn't  a  book.  It's  a  play."  said  Mrs.  MiUi- 
<lew.        I  saw  It  ten  years  ago.     There  is  a  ship  in  it.") 

•         •         • 

"  Pm  not  complaining,"  remarked  Lord  Temple,  smil- 
T*uT  T°  ^^  Marchioness,  who  was  seated  in  front 
of  the  fireplace.  « I  merely  announced  that  the  world 
18  gettmg  to  be  a  dreary  old  place,—  and  that's  all." 

Ah,  but  you  made  the  announcement  after  a  silence 
of  five  minutes  foUowing  my  remark  that  Lady  Jane 
Thome  finds  it  impossiWe  to  be  with  us  tonight " 

He  blushed  "Did  it  seem  as  long  as  that?"  he 
said,  penitently.     «  Vm  sorry." 

«  How  do  you  like  your  new  situation?  "  she  inquired, 
changmg  the  subject  abruptly. 
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that  on«  a  daiJy  occupation  should  not  be  di»cu.icd  at 
tbe  weekly  drawin^room..  For  example,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  one  could  not  be  forgiven  for  ask- 
mg  the   Count   Pietro  Poloni  how  manj  nickels  he 

gl^Ler  '"  "*  ^"^  "  ^""P^  *^'  ^'«»"- 
Lord  Temple  also  stared.  Was  it  possible  that  she 
was  forgetting  that  Thomas  Trotter,  the  chauffeur,  was 
hangmg  over  the  back  of  a  chair  in  the  locker  room 
down-stairs,-  where  he  had  been  left  by  a  hurried  and 
•omewhat  untidy  Lord  Temple? 

"  As  weU  as  could  be  expected,"  he  replied,  after  a 
moment. 

**Mrs.  Millidew  came  in  to  see  me  today.  She  in- 
formed me  that  she  had  put  in  her  thumb  and  pulled  out 
a  plum.     Meaning  you,  of  course." 

"How  utterly  English  you  are,  my  dear  Marchion- 
ess. She  mentioned  a  fruit  of  some  kind,  and  you 
mu«ed  the  l)oint  altogether.  *  Peach » is  the  word  Ae's 
been  u«ing  for  the  past  two  days,  just  plain,  ordinary 
peach.  A  dozen  times  a  day  she  sticks  a  finger  almost 
up  agamst  my  manly  back,  and  says  proudly :  *  See  my 
new  chauffeur.  Isn^t  he  a  peach? »  I  can't  see  how 
you  make  plum  out  of  it.*» 

The  Marchioness  laughed.  «It  doesn't  matter. 
She  dragged  me  to  the  window  this  afternoon  and 
pomted  do^  at  you  sitting  alone  in  aU  your  splendour. 
I  am  afraid  I  gasped.  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes 
You  won't  last  long,  dear  boy.  She's  a  dreadful 
woman." 

**  I'm  not  worrying.    I  shouldn't  be  out  of  a  situa- 
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'  I  do,"  said  the  Marchioneas,  frowning. 

'  She  told  me  this  morning  that  the  instant  I  fdt  I 
couldn't  stand  the  old  ladj  any  longer,  she'd  give  me 
a  job  on  the  spot     As  a  matteivof-fact,  she  went  so 

lJu\u  "yj?''**>  ''^^  **>  P«y  ^  ^ore  money  if 
I  felt  the  shghtest  inchnaUon  to  leave  my  present  posi- 
tion at  once.**  *^ 

The  Marchioness  sipiled  faintiy.     «  No  other  recom- 
mendation  necessary,  eh?  " 
"Beg  pardon?" 

f.^  tTut"  "°"^'  "^  "  "^«  *°  "^"p*  y°«  •*  ^«- 

"I  daresay  I  have  a  competent  face,"  he  acknowl- 
edged,  his  smile  broadening  into  a  grin. 

"  Designed  especially  for  women,"  said  she 

He  coloured.    «  Oh,  I  say,  that's  a  bit  rough." 
And  thoroughly  approved  by  men,"  she  added. 

"'Hiat's  better,"  he  said,  "r^  not  a  ladies'  man, 
you  Imow,- thank  God."  His  face  douded.  "Is 
Lady  Jane  ill?  "  ^' 

"Apparently  not.     She  merely  telephoned  to  say  it 
would  be  impossible  to  come."    She  eyed  him  shrewdly. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  it,  young  man?  " 

Have  you  seen  her,—  lately?  "  he  parried. 

Yesterday  afternoon,"  she  answered,  keeping  her 
eyes  upon  his  half-averted  face.  «  See  here,  Eric  Tem- 
ple, she  broke  out  suddenly,  «  she  is  unhappy  —  most 
unhappy.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to  teU  you  — 
and  yet,  you  are  in  love  with  her,  so  you  should  know. 
Now,  dont  say  you  are  not  in  love  with  her!    Save 
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your  breath.  The  trouble  is,  you  are  not  the  only 
man  who  is  in  that  peculiar  fix." 

**  I  know,"  he  said,  frowning  darkly.  «  She's  being 
annoyed  by  that  infernal  blighter." 

**  Oho,  so  you  do  know,  then?  "  she  cried.  "  She  was 
very  careful  to  leave  you  out  of  the  story  altogether. 
WeU,  Vm  glad  you  know.  What  are  you  goW  to  do 
about  it?"  ^      »     6 

"  I?    Why,—  why,  what  can  1  do? »» 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  you  can  do." 

"  But  she  has  laid  down  the  law,  hard  and  fast.  She 
won't  let  me,"  he  groaned. 

The  Marchioness  blinked  rapidly.  **  Well,  of  all  the 
stupid,—    Say  that  again,  please." 

*•  She  won't  let  me.  I  would  in  a  second,  you  know, 
—  no  matter  if  it  did  land  me  in  jail  for  — " 

**  What  are  you  talking  about?  "  she  gasped. 

«*  Punching  his  bally  head  till  he  wouldn't  know  it 
himself  in  the  mirror,"  he  grated,  looking  at  his  fist 
almost  tearfully. 

The  Marchioness  opened  her  lips  to  pay  something, 
thought  better  of  it,  and  turned  her  head  to  smile. 

**  Moreover,"  he  went  on,  «  she's  right.  Might  get 
her  into  no  end  of  a  mess  with  those  people,  you  see. 
It  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  her — " 

'  **  He  wants  her  to  run  away  with  him  and  be  mar- 
ried," she  broke  in. 

**What!"  he  ahnost  shouted,  glaring  at  her  as  if 
she  were  the  real  offender.  *•  You  —  did  she  tdl  vou 
that?"  ^ 

"Yes.  He  rather  favours  San  Francisco.  He 
wants  her  to  go  out  there  with  him  and  be  married  by 
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A  chap  to  wliom  he  pronuMd  the  dutinction  whfle  they 
were  itill  in  their  teena.** 

"The  cur  I  That't  hi*  gmme,  i«  it?  Why,  th«t»«  the 
foulest  trick  known  to — ** 

**  But  the  i«n*t  going,  my  friend,—  so  possess  your^ 
self  in  peace.  That»»  why  he  is  turning  off  so  nasty. 
He  is  making  things  most  unpleasant  for  her." 

He  wondered  how  far  Jane  had  gone  in  her  confi- 
dences.   Had  she  told  the  Marchioness  everything? 

"Why  doesn't  she^ leave  the  place?"  he  demanded, 
as  a  feeler. 

Lady  Jane  had  told  the  Marchioness  everything,  and 
a  great  deal  more  besides,  including,  it  may  be  said, 
something  touching  upon  her  own  feelings  toward  Lord 
Temple.  But  the  Marchioness  was  under  imperative 
orders.  Not  for  .the  worid,  was  Thomas  Trotter  to 
know  that  Miss  Emsdale,  among  others,  was  a  perfect 
fool  about  him. 

"  She  must  have  her  bread  and  butter,  you  know," 
said  she  severely. 

**  But  she  can  get  that  elsewhere,  can't  she?  " 
"  Certainly.     She  can  get  it  by  marrying  some  de- 
cent, respectable  feUow  and  all  that  soriTof  thing,  but 
she  can't  get  another  place  in  New  York  as  governess  if 
the  Smith-Parvis  establishment  turns  her  out  with  a  bad 


» 


name. 

He  swallowed  hard,  and  went  a  little  pale.  "Of 
course,  she  isn't  thinking  of  —  of  getting  married." 

"  Yes,  she  is,"  said  the  Marchioness  flatly. 

"Has  —  has  she  told  you  that  in  so  many  words. 
Marchioness?  »  he  asked,  his  heart  going  to  his  boots. 

**  Is  it  fair  to  ask  that  question.  Lord  Temple?  " 
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**  No,  It  isn't  fair.  I  have  no  right  to  pry  into  heif 
affairs.  I'm  —  Tax  desperately  concerned,  that's  all. 
It's  mj  only  excuse." 

**  It  isn't  strange  that  she  should  be  in  loTe,  is  it?  ** 

"But  I  —  I  don't  see  who  the  deuce  she  can  have 
found  over  here  to  —  to  fall  in  love  with,"  he  floun- 
dered. 

"There  are  millions  of  good,  fine  Americans,  my 
friend.  .  Young  Smith-Parvis  is  one  of  the  exceptions." 

*•  He  is'.'t  an  American,"  said  Lord  Temple,  savagely. 
**  Don't  insult  America  by  mentioning  his  name  in  — ^*' 

"Please,  please!  Be  careful  not  to  knock  over  the 
lamp,  dear  boy.  It's  Florentine,  and  Count  Antonio 
says  it  came  from  some  dreadful  sixteenth-century 
woman's  bedroom,  price  two  hundred  guineas  net. 
She's  afraid  she's  being  watched." 

•*  She?    Oh,  you  mean  Lady  Jane?  " 

"Certainly.  The  other  woman  has  been  dead  for 
centuries.  Jane  thinks  it  isn't  safe  for  her  to  come 
here  for  a  little  while.  There's  no  telling  what  the 
wretch  may  stoop  to,  you  see." 

Lord  Temple  squared  his  shoulders.  "  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  be  so  dieerf ul  about  it,"  he  said  icily.  "  I 
fear  it  isn't  worth  while  to  ask  the  favour  I  came  to 
—  er  —  to  ask  of  you  tonight." 

"  Don't  be  silly.     Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  It  isn't  for  me.  It's  for  her.  I  came  early  to- 
night so  that  we  could  talk  it  all  over  before  any  one 
else  arrived.  I've  slept  precious  little  the  last  few 
nights.  Marchioness."  His  brow  was  furrowed  as  with 
pain.  "  In  the  first  place,  you  will  agree  that  she  can- 
not remain  in  that  house  up  there.     That's  settled." 
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Ai  she  did  not  offer  an  j  aodi'ble  support,  he  denwnded, 
after  a  pause :    **  Isn't  it?  ♦» 

**I  daresaj  she  will  have  something  to  say  about 

that,**  she  said,  temporising.    «•  She  is  her  own  mutress, 
you  know.** 

•*  But  the  poor  girl  doesn't  know  where  to  tum,*»  he 
protested.  **  She'd  chuck  it  in  a  second  if  something 
else  turned  up." 

"  I  spoke  of  marriage,  you  will  remember,"  she  re- 
marked, drily. 

"  I  —  I  know,"  he  gWped.  «  But  we've  jest  got  to 
tide  her  over  the  rough  going  until  she's-  -  until  she's 
ready,  you  see."  He  could  not  force  the  miserable 
word  out  of  his  mouth.  "  Now,  I  have  a  plan.  Are 
you  prepared  to  back  me  up  in  it?  " 

"  How  can  I  answer  that  question?  " 

"Well,  I'U  explain,"  he  went  on  rapidly,  eagerly. 
«•  VVe've  got  to  make  a  new  position  for  her.  I  can't  do 
it  without  your  help,  of  course,  so  we'll  have  to  combine 
forces.  Now,  here's  the  scheme  I've  worked  out.  You 
are  to  give  her  a  place  here,—  not  downstairs  in  the 
shop,  mind  you,— but  upstairs  in  your  own,  private 
apartment.    You  — " 

"Good  heavens,  man!  What  are  you  saying? 
Would  you  have  Lady  Jane  Thome  go  into  service? 
Do  you  dare  suggest  that  she  should  put  on  a  cap  and 
apron  and  — " 

•*  Not  at  all,"  he  interrupted.  « I  want  you  to  en- 
gage her  as  your  private  secretary,  at  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  She's  receiving  that  amount 
from  the  Smith-Parvises.  I  don't  see  how  she  can  get 
along  on  less,  so  — " 
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** Mj  dear  man! '*  cried  the  MarehioneM,  in  aiiiax«- 
ment  **What  art  jou  talking  about?  In  the  first 
place,  I  haven't  the  lUghtett  use  for  a  private  secretary. 
In  the  second  place,  I  can*t  afford  to  pay  one  hun* 
dred— ♦• 

**  You  haven't  heard  all  I  have  to  say  — " 

**And  in  the  third  place,  Lady  Jane  wouldn't  con- 
sider it  in  the  first  place.  Bless  my  soul,  you  do  need 
sleep.     You  are  losing  your  — " 

**  She  sends  nearly  all  of  her  salary  over  to  the  boy 
at  home,"  he  went  on  earnestly.  "  It  will  have  to  be 
one  hundred  dollars,  at  the  very  lowest.  Now,  here's 
my  proposition.  I  am  getting  two  hundred  a  month. 
It's  just  twice  as  much  as  I'm  worth, —  or  any  other 
chauffeur,  for  that  matter.  Well,  now  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  me  taking  just  what  I'm  worth  and  giving  her 
the  other  half?     See  what  I  mean  ?  " 

He  was  standing  before  her,  his  eyes  glowing,  his 
voice  full  of  boyish  eagerness.  As  she  looked  up  into 
his  shining  eyes,  a  tender  smile  came  and  played  about 
her  Ups. 

**  I  see,"  she  said  softly. 

**  Well?  "  he  demanded  anxiously,  after  a  moment. 

**Do  sit  down,"  she  said.  "You  appear  to  have 
grown  prodigiously  tall  in  the  last  few  minutes.  I  shall 
have  a  dreadful  crick  in  my  neck,  I'm  afraid." 

He  pulled  up  a  chair  and  sat  down. 

**  I  can  get  along  like  a  breeze  on  a  hundred  dollars 
a  month,"  he  pursued.  **  I've  worked  it  all  out, —  just 
how  much  I  can  save  by  moving  into  cheaper  lodgings, 
and  cutting  out  expensive  cigarettes,  and  going  on  the 
water-wagon  entirely, —  althou^  I  rarely  take  a  drink 
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«  **  *^«nd  ptting  ny  clothe,  at  •  dtpartment 
Jtow  fa.t«id  of  h«Tu,g  then  .nit  out  from  iSnS^ 

li  iL*"^  V*  ?'  ^f"  •*•  •^  ^^  hand-neHJoim..-. 
•»dfa  •  lot  of  other  W.J..    B-ide..  it  would  b.  . 

2w^  "•   **"   P'****"*   economy.    I»v. 

1  J*L?  *^^''^*'  *^-*'*  ^"^«  ^  ^  Marchione...  de- 
lightedly; « do  you  think  for  an  instant  that  I  wiU 
aUow  you  to  pay  the  .alary  of  my  private  secretary.^ 
If  I  should  conclude  to  employ  one  ? »» 

"But  you  .ay  you  can't  afford  to  enploy  one »»  h« 
prote.ted.    "Bcidc,  I'Aouldn't  want  he.  to  be  a  red 

^     •^..?'  """^^  '''''^^  ^  *«»  *»•«»  *'  d  too  con- 
toing.    Old  Bramble  wa.  my  grandfather*,  secretary. 
He  worked  .ixteen  hour,  a  day  and  never  had  a  holiday. 
She  mu.t  have  plenty  of  freeh  air  and  outdoor  excrd.e 
and -and  tune  to  read  and  do  all  .ort.  of  agreeable 
thing..    I  couldn»t  think  of  allowing  her  to  learn  how 
to  uw  a  typing  machine,  or  to  write  shorthand,  or  to 
get  pain,  m  her  back  bending  over  a  de«k  for  hour,  at  a 
tune.    That  irat  my  .cheme,  at  afl.    She  mu.tn»t  do 
•ny  of  thoM  .tupid  thing..    NaturaUy,  if  you  were 
to  pay  her  out  of  your  own  pocket,  you»d  be  ju.tifled 
in  demandmg  a  lot  of  hard,  exacting  work  — •» 

«*  Ju.t  a  moment,  plea«.    Let',  be  wriou.,"  .aid  the  * 
Marchione..,  pursing  her  h'ps. 

«  Suffering— »»  he  began,  .taring  at  her  in  a«tomdi- 
ment. 

"I  mean,  let».  wriously  consider  your  scheme,"  .he 
^^Tf  *°  *"*"^-  "You  are  assuming,  of  course, 
ttiat  she  win  accept  a  position  such  as  you  suggest 
Suppose  she  say.  no,—  what  then  ? »» 
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« 1 1-v.  tut  entirdy  to  yon,-  Mtid  he.  compowKUy. 
You  c«n  penuade  her,  I'm  iure.** 

H  J»f  ^  "•  ~*  J^*-    ?^  "  P*''«^J^  ^^  •'^w  that  I 
don  t  wqujre  the  •erncet  of  •  .ecret*ry,  that  I  am  quite 

•We  to  manage  my  private  affairs  mytelf.     She  would 

•ee  through  me  in  a  second.     She  is  as  proud  as  Luci- 

*  «««!i.  ?"  ^^^*'  *"  P^y  ^'  »~  ^^^^  doUars 
my  mmd.    She  knows  I  —** 

«  By  Jo^e  J  "he  exclaimed,  slapping  his  knee,  his  face 
t^"'*!*^?!!:^*^**^^^**'    That  simpliii;.  every. 

worry  and  overwork  -  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It»s 
the  very  thmg.  Marchioness.  She  would  drop  every- 
«ung  to  help  you  in  a  case  like  that  **  ^        J 

I  Well,  of  aU  the  --  began  the  Marchioness,  aghast. 
You  can  put  it  up  to  her  something  like  thi.,»»  he 
™t  on   enthusiasticaUy.     "Tell  her  you  are  on  the 
point  of  havmg  a  nervous  breakdown.-  a  sort  of  col- 
IdT'  You~^*    ^**"^*^^«'^*»P«*i*»  better  than 

"  \  ^'**"'j.*Jo  «««  know  how  to  put  it  better  than 
you  do.»»  she  cned.  sitting  up  very  straight. 

Tell  her  you  are  dreadfully  worried  over  not  beinir 
able  to  remember  things,— mental  strain,  and  aU  that 
sort  of  thing.  May  have  to  give  up  business  altogether 
^es.  you  can  -  I,  it  a  laughing  matter,  Mar^ion- 
ess?  ^ he  broke  off,  reddening  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

a  bit  of  a  lace  handkerchief.    «I  haven't  laughed  so 
heartily  m  months.     Bless  my  soul,  you'll  hAve  me  teU- 
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ing  her  thm  it  insuiitj  in  mj  family  before  you»re 
through  with  it"  ^  ^  j-     *« 

«  Not  «t  afl,"  he  .aid  wverely.  *«  People  net0r  ad- 
mit that  sort  of  thing,  you  knor.  But  certainly  it  isn't 
Mfang  too  much  of  you  to  act  tired  and  listieu,  and  a 
httlf  distracted,  is  it?  SheTl  ask  what's  the  matter, 
and  you  shnply  say  you're  afraid  you're  going  to  have  a 
nervous  breakdowi)  or  —  or ** 

**  Or  paresis,"  she  supplied. 

**  Whatever  you  like,"  he  said  promptly.  «  Now  you 
wiU  do  this  for  me,  won't  you?  You  don't  know  what 
it  wiU  mean  to  me  to  fed  that  she  is  safe  here  with  you." 

**  I  win  do  my  best,"  she  said,  for  she  loved  him 
dearly  —  and  the  girl  that  he  loved  dearly  too. 

" Hurray ! "  he  shouted,—  and  kissed  her! 

**  Don't  be  foolish,"  she  cried  out.  «  You've  tumbled 
my  hair,  and  Juha  had  a  terrible  time  with  it  tonight " 

"When  will  you  tackle  — see  her,  I  mean?"  he 
asked,  sitting  down  abruptly  and  drawing  his  chair  a 
httle  closer. 

"The  first  time  she  comes  in  to  see  me,"  she  replied 
finnly,  «  and  not  before.  You  must  not  demand  too 
much  of  a  sick,  coUapsible  old  lady,  you  know.  Give 
me  time, —  and  a  diance  to  get  my  bearings." 

He  drew  a  long  breath.  « I  seem  to  be  «ttinff  my 
own  for  the  first  time  in  days." 

She  hesitated.  **  Of  course,  it  is  aU  very  quixotic,— 
and  most  unselfish  of  you,  Lord  Temple.  Not  every 
man  would  do  as  much  for  a  girl  who  — well,  I'll  not 
■ay  a  girl  who  is  going  to  be  married  before  lon/r.  be- 
cause I'd  only  be  speculating,— but  for  a  girl,  at  any 
rate,  who  can  never  be  expected  to  repay.    I  take  i^ 
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course,  that  L«dj  Jane  is  never,  under  any 


stances 


circum- 
l  paymaster." 
-  9Ae  must  never  know,"  he  gasped,  turning  a  shade 
paler.     "She  would  hate  me,  and  — weU,  I  couldn't 
stand  that,  you  know." 

"And  you  will  not  repent  when  the  time  comes  for 
her  to  many?  "  ^- 

**ril  —  ru  be  miserably  unhappy,  but  —  but,  you 
will  not  hear  a  whimper  out  of  me,"  he  said,  his  face 
very  long. 

"Spoken  like  a  hero,"  she  said,  and  again  she 
laughed,  apparently  without  reason.  "Some  one  is 
coming.     Will  you  stay?" 

**  No ;  ru  be  off,  Marchbness.  You  don't  know  how 
rcUeved  I  am.  I'll  drop  in  tomorrow  some  time  to  see 
what  she  says,— and  to  arrange  with  you  about  the 
money.     Good   night!"    He    kissed    her    hand,    and 

turned  to  McFaddan,  who  had  entered  the  room.   "Call 
a  taxi  for  me,  McFaddan." 

**  Very  good,  sir." 

"Wait I  Never  mind.  ITl  walk  or  take  a  street 
car."  To  the  Marchioness:  "I'm  beginning  right 
now,"  he  said,  with  his  gayest  smile. 

In  the  foyer  he  encountered  Cricklewick. 

"Pleasant  evening,  Cricklewick,"  he  said. 

"  It  is,  your  lordship.    Most  agreeable  change,  sir." 

"  A  bit  soft  under  foot." 

"  Slushy,  sir,"  said  Cricklewick,  obsequiously. 
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▼IKMIKO  BY  A  N08I 

MRS.  SMITH-PARVIS,  having  received  the  an- 
nual  spring  announcement  from  June©  &  Co . 
"i^^l'  °°  •»  empty  Thumla^r.  to  the  .how-rooml 
•ndgaUene.  of  the  little  lUIian  dealer  in  antique., 
ilv      r  V:C"  -^^^^^-iiy.-— nd  .omewhat  hast- 

^Zn^l  ^"^"^  ^'  •*"*'''•  '^''•y-  procUiming  at 
the  outfit  that  rfie  wa.  merely  "looking  around"; 
»he»d  come  m  later  if  .he  .aw  anything  Lily  worth 

Mr.  Juneo  hunwlf  on  thew  profitles.  vi.it.  to  hi. 
e.tabl«hment.  She  looked  hole?  through  the  pre.um^ 
tuou.  uiKlerling.  who  politely  adventuS  to  inquire 

^J?;. wi!!*  '?'  \"i^*^^«  ^  particular.  It  would 
jeem  that  the  only  thing  in  particukr  that  .he  wa. 
^g  for  wa.  the  head  of  the  hou.e,  and  if  he  hap- 
^  to  be  out  she  made  it  very  pl«i„  that  .he  didn't 

l^k  afte^r'        *°^  ^"^''"  '^  ^'  ''*"'*'*  ^^^'^  *° 

Wm  f^if  ^^*i5'*  ^r'^7'^  "»  -he  «'"Wj  conducted 
hmi  through  the  vanou.  department,  of  hi.  own  .hop, 
quctiomng  the  genumeness  of  everything,  denouncing 
hi.  pnce..  and  departing  at  la.t  with  the  announcement 

Af  w  t*?*?    r^"  ^  ''^**  '^''  ^-"^^^  •*  Pickett*.. 

At  Pickett  .  .he  mvanaWy  encountered  coldly  punc- 
tfliou.  genUemen  in  «  frockaway  "  coat.,  who  we«  never 
quite  .ure,  without  inquiring,  whether  Mr.  Moody  wa. 
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at  liberty.  Would  the  kindly  Uke  •  .eat  and  wait,  or 
would  she  prefer  to  have  a  look  about  the  galleriet 
while  .ome  one  went  off  to  see  if  he  could  Me  her  at  once 
or  a  httle  later  on?  She  liked  all  this.  And  .he  would 
wander  about  the  luxuriou.  room,  of  the  esUbliihrnent 
of  Pickett.  Inc.,  content  to  .Ure  Unguidlj  at  other  and 
Ic«.  mfluential  patron,  who  had  to  be  .ati.fied  with  the 
•mug  attentions  of  ordinary  salMmen. 

And  Moody,  being  acutely  Engli.h,  laid  it  on  very 
thick  when  It  came  to  dealing  with  person,  of  the  tyti 
of  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis.     Somehow  he  had  learned  IJiat 
in  dealmg  with  snobs  one  must  transcend  even  in  snob- 
bishness.    The  only  way  to  command  the  respect  of  a 
•nob  «  to  go  him  a  little  better,- indeed,  according 
to  Moody,  It  isn't  altogether  out  of  place  to  go  him  a 
great  deal  better.     The  loftier  the  snob,  the  higher  you 
must  shoot  to  get  over  his  head  (to  quote  Moody,  whose 
traimng  as  a  footman  in  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
England  had  prepared  him  against  almost  any  emer- 
gency).    He  assumed  on  occasion  a  polite,  bored  indif- 
ference that  seldom  f  afled  to  have  the  desired  effect.     In 
fact,  he  frequently  went  so  far  as  to  pretend  to  stifle  « 
yawn  while  face  to  face  with  the  most  exalted  of  pa- 
trons,—a  revelation  of  courage  which,  being  carefully 
timed,  usually  put  the  patron  in  a  comer  from  whi(^ 
she  could  escape  only  by  paying  a  heavy  ransom. 

He  sometunes  had  a  way  of  implying,—  by  his  man- 
ner, of  course,-  that  he  would  rather  not  seU  the  treas- 
ure *t  all  than  to  have  it  go  into  y<mr  mansion,  where 
It  would  be  manifestly  alone  in  it.  splendour,  notwith- 
standing the  priceJe..  article,  you  had  picked  up  else- 
where m  previous  efforts  to  inhabit  the  place  with  glory. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  you  happened  to  be  nobody  at  all 
and  therefore  likely  to  rewnt  being  .quelched,  he  could 
♦K  r\,'  ^°-**°"*'  candle.tick  quite  a.  amiably  as 
the  humblest  clerk  in  the  place.  Indeed,  he  wa«  quite 
capable  of  giving  it  to  you  for  nine  dollar,  if  he  found 
iie  had  not  qmte  correctly  «ized  you  up  in  the  begin- 

At  he  never  erred  in  sizing  up  people  of  the  Smith- 
f-arvw  Uk,  however,  his  profits  were  sublime.  Acci- 
dent, and  nothing  less,"  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  common  people  looking  for  bargains:  such  as  the 
faulty  adjustment  of  his  monocle,  or  a  similarity  in 
backs,  or  the  perverseness  of  the  telephone,  or  a  sudden 
Shower.  Sudden  rfiowers  always  remind  pedestrians 
without  umbreUas  that  they've  been  meaning  for  a  long 
time  to  stop  in  and  price  things,  and  they  clutter  up 
the  iMace  so.  '^ 

Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  was  bent  on  discovering  something 
cheap  and  unusual  for  the  twins,  whose  joint  birth- 
day wimversary  was  but  two  days  off.  It  occurred  to 
her  that  ,t  would  be  wise  to  give  them  another  heir- 
I«>m  apiece.  Something  English,  of  course,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  her  husband's  forebears  had  come  over 
from  England  with  the  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  voy- 
agers who  stuffed  the  Mayflower  from  stem  to  steni 
on  her  historic  maiden  trip  across  the  Atlantic 

Secretly,  she  had  never  got  over  being  annoyed  with 
the  twins  for  having  come  regardless,  so  to  speak.  She 
had  prayed  for  another  boy  like  Stuyvesant.  and  alonff 
came  the  twins  —  no  doubt  as  a  sort  of  sop  m  the  form 
of  good  measure.  If  there  had  to  be  twins,  why  under 
heaven  couldn't  she  have  been  blessed  with  them  on 
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Stuyvcant'.  naUl  day?    She  couldn't  have  had  too 
vamay  Stuyvesants. 

StiU,  the  coiuidered  it  her  dutj  to  be  aa  nice  aa  posii- 
We  to  the  twins,  now  that  she  had  them;  and  besides, 
they  were  growing  up  to  be  surprisingly  pretty  girls, 
with  a  pleasanUy  increasing  rescnibUnce  to  Stuyvesant. 

Always,  a  day  or  two  prior  to  the  anniversary,  she 
went  surrepUtiously  into  the  antique  shops  and  picked 
out  for  each  of  them  a  piece  of  jeweUery,  or  a  bit  of 
chma,  or  a  strip  of  lace,  or  anything  else  that  bore  evi- 
doice  of  haviAg  once  been  in  a  very  nice  sort  of  family. 
On  the  glad  morning  she  deUvered  her  gifts,  with  sweet 
unpressiveness,  into  the  keeping  of  these  remote  little 
descendants    of    her    beloved    l     -.tors!    Invariably 
something  English,  heirlooms  tha>     ne  had  kept  under 
^ck  and  key  since  the  day  they  c«me  to  Mr.  Smith- 
Parvis  under  the  terms  of  his  great-grandmother»s  will. 
Up  to  the  time  Stuyvesant  was  sixteen  he  had  been  get- 
tmg  heirlooms  from  a  long-departed  great-grandfather, 
but  on  reaclung  that  vital  age,  he  declared  that  he  pre- 
ferred cash. 

The  twins  had  a  rare  assortment  of  family  heirlooms 
in  the  little  glass  cabinets  upstairs. 

**  You  must  cherish  them  for  ever,'*  said  their  mother, 
without  compunction.  **  They  represent  a  great  deal 
more  than  mere  money,  my  dears.  They  are  the  in- 
trinsic bonds  that  connect  you  with  a  glorious  past." 

When  they  were  ten  she  gave  them  a  pair  of  beauti- 
ful mmiatures,— a  most  alluring  and  imperial  looking 
young  lady  with  powdered  hair,  and  a  gaUant  young 
gentieman  with  orders  pinned  all  over  his  bright  red 
coat.     It  appears  that  the  lady  of  the  mimature  was  a 
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«re*t  personage  at  court  a  great  manj  years  before  th^ 
misguided  Colonist,  revolted  against  King  George  the 
Third,  «id  thej  — her  darling  twins  — were  directly 
descended  from  her.  The  gentleman  was  her  husband. 
He  was  awfully  handsome,"  one  of  the  twins, had 
•aid,  being  romantic  "Are  we  descended  from  him 
too,  mamma?  "  she  inquired  innocenUy. 

**  Certainly,»»  said  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  severely. 
A  predecessor  of  Bliss  Emsdale's  got  her  walking 
papers  for  putting  nonsense  (as  well  as  the  truth)  into 
the  heads  of  the  children.  At  least,  she  told  them 
something  that  paved  the  way  for  a  most  embarrassing 
disclosure  by  one  of  the  twins  when  a  visitor  was 
comphmenting  them  on  being  such  nice,  lovely  Uttle 
ladies.  '' 

"  We  ought  to  be,'»  said  Eudora  proudly.  «*  We  are 
descended  from  Madam  du  Barry.  We've  got  her  pic- 
ture upstairs." 

Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  took  Miss  Emsdale  with  her  on 
this  particular  Thursday  afternoon.  This  was  at  the 
suggestion  of  Stuyvesant,  who  held  forth  that  an  Eng- 
lish governess  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  pass  upon 
English  wares,  new  or  old,  and  there  wasn't  any  sense 
in  getting  «  stung  "  when  there  was  a  way  to  protect 
oneself,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Stuyvesant  also  joined  the  hunt. 

"Rather  a  lark,  eh,  what?"  he  whispered  in  Miss 
Emsdale's  ear  as  they  followed  his  stately  mother  into 
the  shop  of  Juneo  &  Co.     She  jerked  her  arm  away. 

The  proprietor  was  haled  forth.  Courteous,  suave 
and  polished  thou|^  he  was.  Signer  Juneo  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  trifle  shabby,  and  sartoriaUy  remiss. 
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Mm.  Smith-Panrii  ejed  him  from  «  peak,—  a  yer j  lofty 

Ten  minutes  luffieed  to  convince  her  that  he  had 
nothing  in  hie  place  that  she  could  think  of  buying. 

My  dear  .ir,»»  .he  said  haughtily.  ««I  know  just 
what  I  want,  so  don»t  try  to  pahn  off  any  of  this  jewel- 
lery on  me.  Miss  Emsdale  knows  the  Queen  Anne 
period  quite  as  weU  as  I  do,  I've  no  doubt.  Queen  Anne 
never  laid  eyes  on  that  wristlet,  Mr.  Junco.»» 

"  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis,  I  fear  you  misun- 
derstood mc,»  said  the  little  dealer  politely.  « I  think 
I  said  that  it  was  of  Queen  Anne's  period—" 

"What  time  is  it,  Stuyvesant?"  broke  in  the  lady, 
turning  her  back  on  the  merchant.  «  W«  must  be  «t- 
tmg  on  to  Pickett's.  It  is  reaUy  a  waste  of  time,  com- 
ing to  places  like  this.  One  should  go  to  Pickett's  in 
the  first  — " 

"  There  are  a  lot  of  ripping  things  here,  mater,"  said 
Stuyvesant,  his  eyes  resting  on  a  comfortable  couch  in 
a  somewhat  secluded  comer  of  the  shop.  **  Take  a  look 
around.  Miss  Emsdale  and  I  will  take  a  Uck  seat,  so 
that  you  may  go  about  it  with  an  open  mind.  I  dare- 
*y*rx^"'""t  ^"^^  frightfully,  tagging  at  your  heel, 
all  the  tune,  what?  Come  along.  Miss  Emsdale.  You 
look  fagged  and  — " 

«  Thank  you,  I  am  quite  all  right."  said  Miss  Ems- 
dale. the  red  spots  in  her  cheeks  darkening. 

** Oh.  be  a  sport."  he  urged,  under  his  voice.  "I've 
just  got  to  have  a  few  words  with  you.  It's  been  days 
since  we've  had  a  good  talk.  Looks  as  though  you  were 
deliberately  avoiding  me." 

"  I  am."  said  she  succinctly. 
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Mm.  Smitli-Parm  h«d  gone  on  ahead  with  Signor 
Juneo,  and  waf  loudlj  eriticixing  a  beautiful  old  Vene- 
tian mirror  which  he  had  the  temerity  to  point  out  to 
her. 

"Well,  I  don't  like  it,"  StujnreMnt  aaid  roughly. 
••  That  sort  of  thing  doesn't  go  with  me,  Miu  Ems- 
dale.  And,  hang  it  all,  why  haven't  you  had  the  de- 
cency to  answer  the  two  notes  I  stuck  under  your  door 
last  ni^t  and  the  night  before?  **  • 

^  I  did  not  read  the  second  one,"  she  said,  flushing 
P*»»'«»Uy.  **  You  have  no  right  to  assume  that  I  will 
meet  you  —  oh,  can't  jfou  be  a  gentleman?  " 
He  gasped.  **  My  God !  Can  you  beat  that! " 
"  It  is  becoming  unbearable,  Mr.  Smith-Parvis,"  said 
she,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eye.  **  If  you  persist,  I 
■hall  be  compelled  to  speak  to  your  mother." 

*•  Go  ahead,"  he  said  sarcastically.    « I»m  ready  for 
exposure  if  you  are." 

**  And  I  am  now  prepared  to  give  up  my  position," 
she  added,  white  and  calm. 

"Good!"  he  exclaimed  promptly.  "Pll  see  that 
you  never  regret  it,"  he  went  on  eagerly,  his  enormous 
▼anity  reaching  out  for  but  one  conclusion. 
**  You  beast ! "  she  hissed,  and  walked  away. 
He  looked  bewildered.  **  I'm  Uowed  if  I  understand 
wbat's  got  into  women  lately,"  he  muttered,  and  passed 
his  fingers  over  his  brow. 

On  the  way  to  Pickett's,  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  dilated 
upon  the  unspeakaUe  Mr.  Juneo. 

**  You  will  be  struck  at  once.  Miss  Emsdale,  by  the 
contrast  The  instant  you  come  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Moody,  at  Pickett's  —  he  is  really  the  head  of  the  firm, 
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—  you  wiU  experience  the  aelightfnl,— and  unique,  I 
m* J  •ay,—  seuMtion  of  being  in  the  prewnoe  of  »  cul- 
tured, high-bred  gentleman.  They  are  most  uncom- 
mon among  ihop-keepert  in  these  days.  This  little 
Juneo  is  as  common  as  dirt  He  hasn't  a  shred  of 
good-breeding.  Utterly  low-class  NeapoUtan  person,  I 
should  say  at  a  venture,— although  I  have  never  been 
hj  way  of  knowing  any  of  the  lower  class  lUUans. 
They  must  be  quite  dreadful  in  their  native  gutters. 
Now,  Mr.  Moody,— but  you  shall  see.  Really,  he  is 
so  splendid  that  one  can  almost  imagine  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  being  privileged  to  sit  down  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  or-  My  word,  Stuyvesant, 
what  are  you  scowling  at? »» 

••Tm  not  8cowling,»»  growled  Stuyvesant,  from  the 
little  side  seat  in  front  of  them. 

**  He  actually  makes  me  feel  sometimes  as  though  I 
were  dirt  under  his  feet,»»  went  on  Mrs.  Smith-Parris. 

"  Oh,  come  now,  mother,  you  know  I  never  make  you 
feel  anything  of  the  — »» 

**  I  was  referring  to  Mr.  Moody,  dear.»» 

"Oh,— well,"  said  he,  slightly  crestfallen. 

Miss  Emsdale  suppressed  a  desire  to  giggle.  Moody, 
a  footman  without  the  normal  supply  of  aitches ;  Juneo, 
a  nobleman  with  countless  generations  of  nobility  be- 
hind him! 

The  car  drew  up  to  the  curb  on  the  side  street  par- 
alleling Pickett's.  Another  limousine  had  the  place 
of  vantage  ahead  of  them. 

*«Blow  your  horn,  Galpin,»»  ordered  Mrs.  Smith- 
Parvis.  **  They  have  no  ri^^t  to  stand  there,  block- 
ing the  way." 
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**  It's  Mn.  Millidcir'a  car,  madam,*'  Mid  th«  footman 
up  bttidc  Oalpin. 

**  Never  mind,  Galpm,**  laid  Ifrs.  Smith-Parru  liaet- 
aj.    **  We  will  get  out  here.    It*s  odj  a  step." 

MiM  Emadale  lUrtcd.  A  warm  red  raffuMd  her 
cfacelu.  She  had  not  seen  Trotter  nnoe  that  daj  in 
BramUe'e  book-ihop.  Her  heart  b^gan  to  beat 
rapidlj. 

Trotter  wai  standing  on  the  curb*  carrying  on  a 
conversation  with  some  one  inside  the  car.  He  too 
started  perceptibly  when  his  gaze  fell  upon  the  third 
person  to  emerge  from'  the  Smilh-Parvis  automobile. 
Almost  instantly  his  face  darkened  and  his  tall  frame 
stiffened.  He  had  taken  a  second  look  at  the  first  per- 
son to  emerge.  The  reply  he  was  in  process  of  making 
to  the  occupant  of  his  own  car  suffered  a  collapse.  It 
became  disjointed,  incoherent  and  finally  came  to  a 
halt  He  was  afforded  a  slight  thrill  of  relief  when 
Miss  Emsdale  deUberately  ignored  the  hand  thai  was 
extended  to  assist  her  in  ali^ting. 

Mrs.  Blillidew,  the  younger,  turned  her  head  to 
glance  at  the  passing  trio.  Her  face  lighted  with  a 
sUght  smile  of  recognition.  The  two  Smith-Parvises 
bowed  and  smiled  in  return. 

"Isn't  she  beautiful?**  said  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  to 
her  son,  without  waiting  to  get  out  of  earshot. 

**Qh,  rather,**  said  he,  quite  as  distinctly. 

"Who  is  that  extremely  pretty  girl?**  inquired 
Mrs.  Millidew,  the  younger,  also  quite  loudly,  address- 
ing no  one  in  particular. 

Trotter  cleared  his  throat. 

**  Oh,  you  wouldn*t  know,  of  course,**  she  observed. 
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"Oo  on,  Trotttr.  Yoa  wtn  tdUng  dm  aboot  jimr 
familj  in  —  wm  it  Qiettcr?  Your  dear  old  mother 
and  tha  little  siiten.    I  am  Terj  maeh  intareatad." 

Trottar  looked  around  eautiouslj,  and  again  cleared 
hia  throat. 

"  It  ii  awfu'ly  good  of  you  to  be  interested  an  mj 
people,**  he  laid,  an  uneaaj  note  in  his  roice.  For 
his  life,  he  could  not  remember  just  what  he  h^d  been 
telling  her  in  response  to  her  inquiries.  The  whole 
thing  had  been  knocked  out  of  his  head  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  one  who  knew  that  he  had  no  dear  old 
mother  in  Chester,  nor  little  sisters  anywhere  who  de- 
pended largely  on  him  for  support!  '* Chester,**  he 
said,  rather  vaguely.  '*Yes,  to  be  sure^ — >  Chester. 
Not  far  from  Liverpool,  you  know, —  it's  where  the 
cathedral  is.** 

**  Tell  me  all  about  than,**  she  persisted,  leaning  « 
little  closer  to  the  window,  an  encouraging  smile  on 
her  carmine  lips. 

In  due  time  the  impassive  Mr.  Moody  issued  forth 
from  his  private  office  and  bore  down  upon  the  two 
matrons,  who,  having  no  especial  love  for  each  other, 
were  striving  their  utmost  to  be  cordial  without  com- 
promising themselves  by  being  agreeable. 

Mrs.  Millidew  the  elder,  arrayed  in  many  colours, 
was  telling  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  about  a  new  masseuse 
she  had  discovered,  and  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  was  talking 
freely  at  the  same  time  about  a  person  named  Juneo. 

Miss  Emsdale  had  drifted  over  toward  the  broad  show 
window  looking  out  upon  the  cross-town  street,  where 
Thomas  Trotter  was  visiUe, —  out  of  the  comer  of  her 
eye.    Also  the  younger  Mrs.  Millidew. 
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Stuytwant,  tnUtiilj  oDoluiig  a  dgarttU,  lolkd 
•gaiut  a  tboir-caM  acroM  tbt  room,  dn^pbg  mIim 
«Tti7  mimite  or  two  into  tbt  moath  of  a  fragile  and, 
for  tht  time  bebg ,  prioclcss  yu9  that  happened  to  be 
conTcnientljr  located  near  hie  elbow. 

Mr.  Moodj  adjusted  hie  monocle  and  eyed  hie  ma- 
tronly Tieiton  in  a  moet  unfeeling  way. 

**  Ah,— good  awftemoon,  Mm.  Bfillidew.  Good 
awfternoon,  Mr^  Smith-Parvi.,"  he  laid,  and  then 
catching  eight  of  an  apparently  neglected  customer  in 
the  oflbg,  beckoned  to  a  itmart  looking  ialeeman,  and 
•aid,  quite  loudly: 

*•  See  what  that  young  man  wants.  Proctor.** 
The  young  man,  who  happened  to  be  young  Mr. 
Smith-Parvis,  started  ▼iolently,—  and  glared. 

"Stupid  UightHdil**  he  said,  also  quite  loudly,  and 
disgustedly  chucked  his  cigarette  into  the  vase,  where- 
upon the  salesman,  in  some  horror,  grabbed  it  up  and 
dumped  the  contents  upon  the  floor. 

"You  shouldn't  do  that,  yon  know,**  he  said,  in  a 
moment  of  righteous  forgetfulness.  "  That*s  a  peach- 
Mow  — •• 

!!  S?'  ^  ?^  "  Mapped  Stuyvesant,  and  walked  away. 
That  IS  my  son,  Mr.  Moody,**  explained  Mrs. 
Snuth-Parvis  quickly.     "Poor  dear,  he  hates  so  to 
shop  with  me.** 

**Ah,— ah,  I  see,**  drawled  Mr.  Moody.  «Your 
son?  Yes,  yes.**  And  then,  as  an  afterthought,  with 
a  slight  elevation  of  one  eyebrow,  «  Bless  my  soul,  Mrs. 
Smith-Parvis,  you  amaze  me.     It*s  incredible.     You 

cawn't  convince  me  that  you  have  a  son  as  old  as 

Well,  now,  really  it's  a  bit  thick.** 
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••  I  —  rm  not  fpoodng  you,  Mr,  HoodT,"  eried  Mn . 
Smitli-ParTia  ddigfatwilj. 

Hit  fftM  nlaxMl  slightl/.  On*  might  h«T«  detccttd 
the  f«lnt,  siippRMed  glMun  of  *  nnil*  in  hii  ejct,— 
but  it  wu  to  brief,  so  cranttotnt  that  it  would  be  f oU j 
to  put  it  down  m  lucfa. 

The  enttting  five  minute*  wefe  deroted  tntiielj  to 
manonivrct  on  the  part  of  all  three.  Mrs.  Smith-Par- 
y'iM  was  trjing  to  shunt  Mrs.  Millidew  on  to  an  ordi- 
nary salesman,  and  Mrs.  Millidew  was  standing  her 
ground,  resolute  in  the  same  direction.  The  former 
couldn't  possibly  inspect  heirlooms  under  the  eye  of 
that  old  busy-body,  nor  could  the  latter  resort  to  cajol- 
ery in  tlie  effort  to  obtain  «  certain  needle-point  chair 
at  bankrupt  figures.  As  for  Mr.  Moody,  he  was  splen- 
did. The  lordliest  duke  in  all  of  Britain  could  not 
have  presented  a  truer  exemplification  of  lordliness  than 
he.  He  quite  outdid  himself.  The  eighth  letter  in 
the  alphabet  behaved  in  a  most  gratifying  manner;  in- 
deed, he  even  took  diances  with  it,  just  to  see  how  it 
would  act  if  he  were  not  watching  it, —  and  not  once 
did  it  fail  him. 

''But,  of  course,  one  never  can  find  anything  one 
wants  unless  one  goes  to  the  really  exclusive  places, 
you  know,*»  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  was  saying.  *'  It  is  a 
waste  of  time,  don't  you  think?  ** 

^'Quate  —  oh,  yes,  quate,»*  drawled  Mr.  Moody,  in 
a  roving  sort  of  way.  That  is  to  say,  his  interest 
seemed  to  be  utterly  detached,  as  if  nothing  that  Mrs. 
Smith-Parvis  said  really  mattered. 

"Naturally  we  try  to  find  things  in  the  cheaper 
places  before  we  come  here,"  went  on  the  lady  boldly. 
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Mow  mtWingH  ..id  Mr.  Moody.  induI«ntlT 
h!d;<S^    bonnet.- bat  wfeJy  to  the  kft  of  it. 

.J  ^'''*  ^  '"**^*"*  '**'  ■omething  odd  and  quaint 
tri^Ji;.       ~  y^l^^ow,-  of  the  Queen  Anne  period,- 

L  Sit  1^?"  ™*  "^*  ^'*  ^^^-  ^^•*  *'»^*  y°" 

A„l^%°  "^^"""^   ,^'*'  "^^  ^-»  *«  ^  sure,- Queen 
P.^.   W '  ^~'  J  ■•I:     '^"^  "J^  •«»^'  Mr..  Smith- 

conunon  dearth  of  Queen  Anne  material  nowaday.. 

lrL""?f**?"*-  S-PP«»  «P  »  England. ^of 
rS^'xT  ^*T  *»'  """^  extremely  rare  pie«.  to  be 
had  m  New  York,  however,  and,  while  I  caJnot  p«^u« 
them  for  you  my.elf.  I  .hould  be  charmed  to  Xe  you 
•  letter  to  the  dealer  who  ha.  thcm.»»  ^     ^ 

ofyoa-^'*''^'**''^""-     That  i.  really  mo.tgr.ciou. 

terrupted  Mr.  Moody  tolerantly.-"  quite  .  remarkable 
Drought  to  New  York  in  —  in  —  in ** 

»n^r!l  '^^  **'"«••     »"  «3-^»  '^e"  riveted 

upon  the  approaching  figure  of  a  yotmg  lady.     Calu- 

.«y.  from  time  to  time.  hi.  roving,  deta^chtd'UhiS 

rrLen^:;  ^^  ••  •'^  ^^^  «« the*::;:*!";: 

A.  a  back,  It  did  not  mean  anything  to  him. 

K«i."'  "**''*i.**  ™  •PP~*'*'»«.~«nd  a  queer,  coM 
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Smaah  went  hi.  house  of  cuds  into  a  jumbled  heap. 
It  coU.p.ed  from  .lofty  height.     I4uly  J«ie  Thorne ! 

No  use  trying  to  lord  it  over  her !  She  was  the  real 
thing!  Coiddn't  put  on  «lug.  «  with  her,- not  a  bit 
of  it  I    She  knew ! 

His  monocle  dropped.  He  tried  to  catch  it 
Mused ! 

" My  word! »  he  mumbled,  as  he  stooped  over  to  re- 
trieve It  from  the  rug  at  his  feet.  The  e>  .tion  sent  a 
roddy  glow  to  his  neck  and  ears  and  brow. 

••Did  you  break  it?"  cried  Mrs.  MiUidew. 

He  stuck  it  in  his  waist-coat  pocket  without  ex- 
•mmation. 

w*?^*  M  Miss  Emsdale,  our  governess,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith-Pams.     **  She's  an  English  girl,  Mr.  Moody." 

Gtad  to  meet  you,"  stammered  Mr.  Moody,  des- 
perately. ^* 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Moody,"  said  Jane,  in  the 
most  matteiM>f-fact  way. 

w!^UA^^^  ^7  *^'*  '^  ™  •  P*^  governess. 
«e  had  known  it  for  many  months.    But  that  didn't 

•Iter  the  case.  She  was  the  «  real  thing."  He  couldn't 
put  on  any  «  side  "  with  her.  He  couldn't  bring  him- 
•df  to  It,  not  if  his  life  depended  on  it.  Not  even  if 
she  had  been  a  scullery-maid  and  appeared  before  him 
"*.,f*"^  ?»«!»•»••  All  very  weU  to  «  stick  it  on  " 
with  these  fashionable  New  Yorkers,  but  when  it  came 
to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Wexham,- well,  it 
didn't  matter  what  she  was  as  long  as  he  knew  who 
she  was. 

His  mask  was  off. 

The  change  in  his  manner  was  so  abrupt,  so  com- 
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plete,  that  hu  august  cuitomen  could  not  fail  to  notice 
It.  Something  was  wrong  with  the  poor  man  I  Cer- 
UjnJjr  he  wa.  not  himKlf.  He  looked  iD,-at  any 
rate,  be  did  not  look  a.  weU  a.  u«ial.     Heart,  that*. 

Mrs    Smith-Parvis  took  it  to  be  vertigo.    Sometimes 
her  husband  looked  like  tiiat  when  — 
"Will  you  please  excuse  me.  ladies.— just  for  a 

rZ     «  ;  *".?.•  "  ^  "'^"*^* '"  •  "«»*  extraordinary 
voice.     « I  W.U  go  at  onfe  and  write  «  note  to  Mr 
Juneo.    Make    yourselves    at    »ome.     And  — and— " 
Mt  shot  an  appealing  glance   at   Miss   Emsdale.- 
•*  and  you  too,  Miss.»» 

tJ^nT  ^*7  'T.  r?"****  •  ■*«»»«"?»»«  came  out  of 
the  office  mto  which  Mr.  Moody  had  disappeared.  wiUi  a 
Jypewntten  letter  to  Mr.  Juneo.  and  ti,e  word  that 
Mr.  Moody  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill  and  begged  to 
be  excujed.  He  hoped  that  they  would  be  so  gTcious 
as  to  allow  Mr.  Paddock  to  show  tiiem  everything  Uiey 
had  m  stock,— and  so  on.  ^       «       J 

"It  was  so  sudden.-  said  Mrs.  Millidew.    « I  never 

^r^w-l*?*^  "  *  "*"  **'»  •"  °J^  ^*-    H**^'  of 
e         time"        ''^^*  ^°"  "*^  **  *""*    ^*  ^^  *'**^" 

tiJ!i  •^  ™  m  tomorrow  and  tell  him  about  Dr. 
Brodaj«  said  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  firmly.  «  He  ought 
to  ijee  the  bestman  in  ihe  city,  of  course,  and  no  one  -" 
1  *  u  ^J^^'*  »*^^e.  don»t  let  him  get  into  the 
clutch«  of  that  man  Brodax."  interrupted  Mrs.  Milli- 
oei^.    *  He  IS  — " 

**No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Paddock,— I  shaVt  wait. 
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Another  day  ,nll  do  ja.tMweU.     Come,  MiM  En^dde. 
Good-bjre,  mj  de&r.    Come  and  tee  me." 
.     Dr.  Brown  lUndt  at  the  very  top  of  the  profes- 
■lon  a«  a  heart  spedaHst.    He— »» 

iJJ^7rZ\^*^  "'  ^^»"  "^  M"-  Smith-Parvi. 
icJj,  and  led  the  way  to  the  ridewalk,  her  head  very 

Mr..  Smith-Parv,.  about  her  huaband.  or  her  family,  or 
her  reh^on,  or  even  her  figure,   but  you   couldn't 

t'r.tveir'-  '^''  ™  '--"•^-*^-  ^'^ 

wiftn"**-'!  **'  ^"".  P?"^"^  expedition  came  to  grief 
within  .«ty  second,  after  its  member,  reached  the  .ide- 
walJt,—  and  in  a  most  astonishing  manner. 

«nr-!!r*rSt"*  "^J"  •  """^y  ^""«"-  He  had  not 
no  iced  Thoma.   Trotter  before.     Coming  upon  the 

the  building,  he  was  startled  into  an  expression  of  dis- 

f^x,  Z^nl  ™,^«^**^»«  open  the  limousine  door 
for  Mrs.  Milhdew,  the  elder. 

,  Young  Mr.  Smith-Parvis  stopped  short  and  stared 
in  a  mo.t  offensive  manner  at  Mrs.  Millidew's  chauffeur. 

r.^^**2*  T"  ""*""**  ^°"«  ^"  «**"ng  a  job  after 
f^arpenter  fired  you,  were  you  ?    Fish !  ** 

Now,  there  is  no  way  in  the  world  to  recall  the  word 

fl.h     after  ,t  has  been  uttered  in  the  tone  employed 

by  Stuyve.ant.    Ordinarily  H  i.  a  mo.t  inoffendve 

word,  and  signifies  something  delectable.    In  French 

It  IS  pouson,  and  we  who  know  how  to  pronounce  it  sav 

It  with  pleasure  and  gusto,  quite  as  we  say  pomm, 

de  terrt  when  we  mean  potato.    If  Stuyvesant  had  said 


^fl$ 
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pouson,  the  chances  are  that  nothing  would  have  hap- 
pened.    But  he  didn't.    He  said  fish. 

No  doubt  Thomas  Trotter  was  in  a  bad  humour 
also.     He  was  a  very  sensible  young  man,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  jealous  of  Stuyvesant 
Smith-Parvis.     He  had  it  from  Miss  Emsdale  herself 
that  she  loathed  and  despised  the  feUow.     And  yet  he 
saw  red  when  she  passed  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  with  Stuyvesant  at  her  side.     For  some  time 
he  had  been  harassed  by'  the  thought  that  if  she  had 
not  caught  sight  of  him  as  she  left  the  car.  the  young 
man  s  offer  of  assistance  might  not  have  been  spumed. 
In  any  event,  there  certainly  was  something  queer  afoot. 
Why  was  she  driving  about  with  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis,— 
and  Stuyvesant,—  as  if  she  were  one  of  the  family  and 
not  a  paid  employ^? 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Thomas  Trotter  forgot 
that  he  was  a  chauffeur.  He  remembered  only  that  he 
was  Lord  Eric  Carruthers  Ethelbert  Temple,  the 
grandson  of  a  soldier,  the  great-grandson  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  great-great  grandson  of  a  soldier  whose  father, 
and  grandfather  had  been  soldiers  before  him. 

Thomas  Trotter  would  have  said,— and  quite  prop- 
erly, too,  considering  his  position ;  —  «  Quite  so,  sir." 

Lord  Temple  merely  put  his  face  a  little  closer  to 
Stuyvewint's  and  said,  very  audibly,  very  distinctly: 
••  You  go  to  hell ! "  "  j 

Stuyvesant  fell  back  a  ,Up.  He  could  not  beHeve 
lus  ears.  The  fellow  couldn't  have  said  — and  yet, 
there  was  no  possible  way  of  making  anything  else 
out  of  it.     He  had  said  "  You  go  to  heU." 

Fortunately  he  had  said  it  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 
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Mjde  ^Id  by  the  continued  presence  of  at  least  three 
ladies,  Stuy  vesant.  assuming  that  a  chauffeur  would  not 
dare  go  >o  far  a.  a  physical  retort,  snapped  hi.  fin- 
gers  under  Trotter*,  nose  and  .aid: 

"For  two  cents  I'd  kick  you  all  over  town  for  that." 

Mm.  Emsdale  erred  .lightly  in  her  agitation.     She 

gra.ped  Stuyve.ant's  arm.     Trotter  also  erred.     He 

thought  .he  wa.  trying  to  keep  Smith-Parvi.  from 

carrying  out  the  threat. 

u^\y  MiUidew,     the     elder,     cried     out     .harply: 
"What',  all  thi.?     Trotter,  get  up  on  the  .eat  at  oncl 

Mr..  MUlidew,  the  younger,  leaned  from  the  window 
-.d  paned  Trotter  on  the  .houlder.     Her  eye.  we,: 

crild^*''*  '*  ***  ^*  ^'°"^''    ^"**  """^  "'^•"  'h* 

Stuyve.ant  turned  to  Mis.  Emwlale.     *«  Don't  be 

alarmed,  my  dear.     I  .ha'n't  do  it,  you  know.    Pray 

compo.e  yourwlf.     I— »  ' 

At  that  juncture  Lord  Eric  Temple  reached  out 
•nd,  with  remarkable  preci.ion,  grasped  Stuyvcant'. 

tw«t  brought  a  .urpriwd  grunt  from  the  owner  of  Z 
no.e,  a  wcond  elicited  a  pained  .queak,  and  the  third, 
-  pre.sed  upward  as  well  a.  both  to  the  right  and  left! 
~re.ulteduia.harphowlofangui.h.  ^ 

m  relea.e  of  hi.  noM  wa.  attended  by  a  sudden 
push   that  sent  Stuyve.ant  Uckward  two  or  "hr^ 

"Oh,  my  God!"  he  ga.ped,  and  felt  for  hi.  nose. 
There  were  tear,  m  hi.  eye..     There  would  have  been 
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teaw  in  «njbodj*s  cyei  after  thoK  mercUeM  tweak*. 

Finding  his  nose  still  atUcfaed,  he  struck  out  wildly 
with  both  fists,  a  blind  fury  possessing  him.  Even  a 
coward  will  strike  if  you  pull  his  nose  seyerely  enough. 
As  Trotter  remained  motionless  after  the  distressing 
act  of  Lord  Temple,  Stuyvesant  missed  him  by  a  good 
yard  and  a  half,  but  managed  to  connect  solidly  with 
the  comer  of  the  limousine,  barking  his  knuckles,  a 
circumstance  which  subsequently  provided  him  "with 
something  to  substantiate  his  daim  to  having  planted 
a  "  good  one  **  on  the  blighter's  jaw. 

His  hat  fell  off  and  rolled  still  farther  away  from 
the  redoubUUe  Trotter,  luckily  in  the  direction  of  the 
Smith-Parvis  car.  By  the  time  Stuyvesant  retrieved  it, 
after  making  several  clutches  in  his  haste,  he  was,  sin- 
gularly enough,  beyond  the  petrified  figure  of  his 
mother. 

"Call  the  police!  CaU  the  police!"  Mrs.  Smith- 
Parvis  was  whimpering.     *«  Where  are  the  police?  *» 

Mrs.  Millidew,  the  elder,  cried  out  sharply:  **  Hush 
up!  Don't  be  idiotic!  Do  you  want  to  attract  the 
police  and  a  crowd  and  —  What  do  you  mean,  Trot- 
ter, by  attacking  Mr.  Smith-Par — ** 

«  Get  out  of  the  way,  mother,"  roared  Stuyvesant. 
** Let  me  at  him!  Don't  hold  me!  I'll  break  his  in- 
fernal neck—  Shut  up!"  His  voice  sank  to  a  hoarse 
whisper.  **  We  don't  want  the  police.  Shut  up,  I  say! 
My  God,  don't  make  a  scene ! " 

"Splendid!"  cried  Mrs.  Millidew,  the  younger,  en- 
thusiastically, addressing  herself  to  Trotter.  "  Per- 
fectly splendid ! " 

Trotter,  himself  once  more,  cahnly  stepped  to  the 
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^M«.  8,mlh.P.rvi.  »i,„^    h«  .,„  „„  fc,„. 

"You  fflthy  hrote  I  -  d«,  .xcl.in»d. 

Up  to  thu  aaUnt,  Mi«  Emrf.],  btd  not  mo,«l 

f.~.  »»  .k-  .       «""P«>.  but  waa  •peeehlew  in  Uk 

"Come  on!"  he  caUed  out     «Get  in  l,-,-  i^^l    * 
y<.u.  ^  I-n  ..tend  to  tW.  ,dl.w  uS*o:.  ""^l^^* 'J 

M~°«  "-.If  »  '"'!'  ••*•*  to  ■«  in  that  manner?  »  fl,«d 
"^t  f    *""•  """^  '"»»  Trotter  to  the  ly 
fen^'t^Z!^  "^  *«"  ^"-''•^'    Are  ,o„*S^ 

«  H.^''i  ^*/'^'^*.i™  "  "^  •'"»'  P-ionatelv. 

«  ?^  *!,^  r-TT™"  Trotter,  reliant. 
"  1  SS  r^  t     "'^  ""•  S»>ith-Pa,™  imperioud,.    • 
^*JU  ~t  req^r.  your  «rrfce.  af,.,  tod.,.  Mi^ 

"Oh.  good  Lord,  mother,— don't  be  a  fool"  ™-j 
Stuyve.«,t.    " Let  me  .traighten  thi.  thi'g  ^rt!  I -^ 

«P  t^^'Jr'-^J^r -  "  ""  '-^  "^"^  ^« 
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**  Drivt  to  Dr.  Brodax'a,  Oalpin,  m  quickly  m  powi- 
ble,**  directed  Sti^vcsant*!  mother,  and  entered  the  ear 
betide  her  son. 

The  footman  doMd  the  door  and  hopped  up  heiide 
the  chauffeur.    He  wae  very  pink  with  excitement. 

••  Oh,  for  heaven*!  aake  — "  began  her  son  furiouilj, 
but  the  closing  of  the  door  unothcred  the  reit  of  the 
complaint. 

"You  maj  alro  take  your  notice,  Trotter,**  said 
Mr^  Millidew  the  elder.  "I  can't  put  up  with  such 
behanour  ai  this.**  , 

"Very  good,  madam.     Pm  eorry.     I— •• 

Mils  Emidale  wa*  walking  away.  He  did  not  finiah 
the  sentence.  His  eyes  were  following  her  and  they 
were  full  of  concern. 

•*You  may  come  to  me  tomorrow.  Trotter,"  said 
Mrs.  Millidew,  the  younger.  «*Now,  don»t  glare  at 
me,  mothei^in-law,**  she  added  peevishly.  "You've 
dismissed  him,  so  don't,  for  heaven's  sake,  croak  about 
me  stealing  him  away  from  you." 

Trotter's  employer  closed  her  jaws  with  a  snap, 
then  opened  them  instantly  to  exclaim: 

«*  No,  you  don't,  my  dear.  I  withdraw  the  notice. 
Trotter.  You  stay  on  with  me.  Drop  Mrs.  Millidew 
at  her  place  first,  and  then  drive  me  home.  That's  all 
right,  Dolly.  I  don't  care  if  it  is  out  of  our  wfij.  I 
wouldn't  leave  you  alone  with  him  for  anything  in  the 
world."  ^      * 

Trotter  sighed.  Miss  Emsdale  had  turned  the  cor- 
ner. 


CHAPTER  XU 
M  THB  yoa 

MISS  EM8DALE  did  not  i«k  Mr..  Smilh-Parri. 
for  •  "  reference."    She  dre«d«l  the  inlerriew 

lijd  informed  her  on  her  return  to  the  houM  shorUT 

:^«i„7H'rK  ^"-  8-*^-P-»  would  .ee  ZTZ 
•eren  in  the  hbrary,  after  •«,  in.te«d  of  in  her  boudoir. 
«d  .he  w..  to  look  .h.rp  .bout  being  prompt  ' 

Th^  young  Mjr  .miled.  **  It».  .U  one  to  mi,  Roger.. 
—  the  hbrarj  or  the  boudoir.»»  «"««". 

"  Fir.t  it  WM  the  boudoir.  Mi..,  and  then  it  w«.  the 

&  •n  *'*"  *^^'«'"^'  .g*in,-.nd  „::  s: 

kl  *^*  t    .  "7"""  ***  ^  ^"^**  ■«*««»»  however.    It'. 
been  nearly  'arf  an  hour  .ince  the  la.t  change  wa.  made 
Shouldn't  .urpriw  me  if  it  .tick.  " 

getter     .a,d  .he.  much  more  brightly  than  he  thought 

f^^  "  "*!!  •**"*  ***  **  ««tcked.-  «Win  lou 
be  good  enough  to  order  a  taxi  for  me  at  hatf-pw? 
MTen.  Rogers?  "  '  P*** 

Roger,  .tiffened.     Thi.  wa.  not  the  tone  or  the  man- 
»er  of  a  goveme...     He  had  a  feehng  that  be  o^t 

^Z  yfar^  '^  '^'^  *«  ^  »  Aat 
'Very   good.   Mi..    Emsdale.     Seven-thirty."    He 
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went  aw« J  ttnafd J  pmtltd,  and  not  a  little  diMiutcd 
witbhimiclt 

She  expected  to  find  tluit  StiqnrceMit  had  carried  out 
hi*  threat  to  rilif j  her,  and  wae  prepared  for  a  bitter 
ten  minutee  with  the  outraged  miatresi  of  the  houM, 
who  wouM  hardlj  let  her  eM»pe  without  a  Mrere  lac- 
ing.   She  would  be  diunisMd  without  a  **  character.** 

She  packed  her  boxes  and  the  two  or  three  hand-bags 
that  had  come  oter  from  London  with  her.  A  height- 
ened colour  was  in  her  cheeks,  and  there  was  a  repelling 
gleam  in  her  blue  eyttt  She  was  wondering  whether 
■he  couki  keep  herself  in  hand  during  the  tirade.  Her 
temper  was  a  hot  one. 

A  not  distant  Irish  ancestor  occasionally  got  lome 
in  her  blood  and  plajed  havoc  with  the  strain  inherited 
from  a  whole  regiment  of  English  forebears.  On  such 
occasions,  she  ilared  up  in  a  fine  Celtic  rage,  and  then 
for  days  afterwards  was  in  a  penitential  mood  that 
■hamed  the  poor  old  Irish  ghost  into  complete  and 
grovelling  subjection. 

What  she  saw  in  the  mirror  over  her  dressing-table 
warned  her  that  if  she  did  not  keep  a  pretty  firm  grip 
tonight  on  the  throat  of  that  wild  Irishman  who  had 
got  into  the  family^tree  ages  before  the  twig  repre- 
•ented  by  herself  appeared,  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  was 
reasonably  certain  to  hear  from  him.  A  less  captious 
observer,  leaning  over  her  shoulder,  would  have  taken 
an  entirely  different  view  of  the  reflection.  He  (ob- 
vioudy  he)  would  have  pronounced  it  ravishiog. 

Promptly  at  seven  she  entered  the  library.  To  her 
dismay,  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  was  not  alone.  Her  hus- 
band was  there,  and  also  Stuyvesant    If  her  life  had 
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*P«»ded  on  it,  die  eoaU  not  Imto  conqqewd  the  im. 
pulj*  to  f.rour  the  Utttr*.  no«  witt^^r^ 

j«~«V*  ^'    "  *^  -^  to  b.  •  trifle  wd  and  ta. 

Mr.  Snuth-Parri..  .enior.  WM  nerrou..    OthenriM 
-^~*  ^'*  '^  '"»  ^  cooifortiaje^Sr^ 

w^/*L^«*:*'"r"  •*  ^'  ••^-  •»  effort  tt.t 

left^him  rather  flat  and  whoUy  non-eMentiU,  it  nJyU 

»JS  "^^  "'*^  ^'^ '*"«"""•     She  .eemed  a  Wt  ,ur. 

Oh,  I  remember.    It  i.  you,  of  co«rw.»» 
M^mS:^^^  *^ ''~-**'^  **^  ••Ye., 

St^e-jtldtofhienoee.    He  did  it  without  thiak- 
We  owe  jrou,  according  to  mj  calculation^  fiftT- 

«#*li*^u-*  **  **^^"  ••id  MiM  Emsdale,  a  wav. 
of  red  nuhiaff  to  her  hmm     «  t  -       —-—•«,  •  way* 

jour-j!^^  "  I  •«  content  to  accept 

.i.Ld*5r'*r'^,i?  *«^  **  "?»  ^^  Em«iale,«  in- 
•-tod  the  other  coldly.    «We  m«.t  have  no  fut,^ 
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JJwArfMtioBfc    TWrty-oat    daja    ia    thu    mbv 
•nurty-oii,  into  on.  huDdf^  gott  how  niMj  time.? - 

one  into  om  himdndf  *•  ^ 

!*^*iJ^^nm»f  It»i  perfectlj  .implt.  Aar 
•choolchiMooukidoituia  — ialjar/n      *^**         ^ 

**  ^*«  Minple,»»  mannund  her  hiulMiid.  « I  work«l 
ftoutforMr..8milh.p«Ti.innotuiie«tall.  Thm 
ddUn  .ad  Wj-two  and  •  hiOf  oMt.  .  <Uj.    Per- 

Et^coiS^  '*  "  '^**  -ti.f.cto^,^  .«d  Mu. 

wl^fi'^^r^  Hew  i.  .  check  for  the  •mount.- .«d 
Mw.  Smith-Pamt,  lajuig  the  slip  of  paper  on  the  end 
of  the  librwy  toble.  **  Mid  now ,  MuVELdJ^  M 
cooBinm^  to  tdl  you  how  gravely  diiappointed  I  am 
m  you.    For  half.-year  I  have  laboured  inder  the  de- 

k        *V*  y»«  '^^  •  ^y*  •^  qualified  to  hare 
enarge  of  two  young  and  innocent *» 

^^^^^  Lord,»»  groaned  Stuyvewmt,  fidgeting  in  hit 

--.young  and  innocent  giri*.  I  find,  however,  that 
jou  haven't  the  first  instinct,  of  a  lady.  I  dareiay  it 
jHtoo  muA  to  expect."  She  sighed  profoundly.  "I 
knowwrnethmg  about  the  lower  classes  in  Londcm,  hav 
ing  been  at  one  tune  interested  in  settlement  work  there 
m  connection  with  Lady  BannisteU»s  committee,  and  I 
•m  aware  that  too  much  should  not  be  expected  of  them. 

flr!l  ?  !J  "i!*^  ""*'*? '"  ^  ''•y  of  -  er  -  delicacy. 
StJl,  I  thought  you  might  prove  to  be  an  exception. 
I  have  earned  my  lesson.  I  shafl  in  the  future  en- 
gage only  German  governesses.    From  time  to  time  I 
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«w  ftulM  m  your  room  when  I »•  «•««- 

"Mydwrl" 

"  Yo«y  ag.ke  •«,  jootMlf  if  father  dida't  pat  ■» 
«A  •  ««  Jxmt  it.    Lot  of  «ff  .Iwut^,  ™.2? 

«»»«  wrong  in  ,  ,01MB  molSg  d««ttr    SJ^ 

«  Ci«a».t«tid  «id««  -  ^rtrf  StuTTi.,  „  oWl 
*wirt  .tone  comer  of  fciimontl.     -  Bo^^^Z^^Vl 

*«r»W  '«..  doe.  it,-  t  JTJ^S^ 

"I  ™ok~  *  ""  •H.«Aen»r.-  .«i  j^  ,^y. 
« iZ!  ;»  !SSr?S  "  "^  "^  8nith.p„™  .tenjy. 
•^  I  dfply  deplore  the  f«t  th.t  m,  chiUbT^™ 

njw  l^^e.^^;:,.'"'^' "^ -"^^^    Sheinte. 
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**  Be  good  enough,  Mn.  Smith-ParTu,  to  come  to  the 
point,"  she  lakL  **  HaTe  you  nothing  more  leriout  to 
charge  me  with  than  smoking?  Out  with  it!  Let'e 
haTe  the  worst.** 

**  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that—  My  good- 
ness I  **  She  half  started  up  from  her  chair.  "  What 
have  you  been  up  to?  Drinking?  Or  some  low  af- 
fair with  the  butler?  Good  heavens,  have  I  been  har- 
bouring a  — '* 

"Don't  get  so  excited,  momsey,**  broke  in  Stuyve- 
sant,  trying  to  transmit  a  ^nessage  of  encouragement  to 
Miss  Emsdale  by  means  of  sundry  winks  and  frowns 
and  cautious  head-shakings.  «  Keep  your  hair  on.** 
«  My  —  my  hair?  '*  gasped  his  mother. 
Mr.  Smith-Parvis  got  up.  •*  Stnyvesant,  you'd  bet- 
ter retire,**  he  said,  noisily.  «*  Remember,  sir,  that  you 
are  speaking  to  your  mother  It  came  out  at  the  time 
of  her  ilhiess,—  when  we  were  so  near  to  losing  her,— 
and  you  — ** 

**  Keep  stiU,  Philander,**  snapped  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis, 
very  red  in  the  face.  « It  came  in  again,  thicker  than 
before,**  she  could  not  help  explaining.  "And  don*t 
be  absurd,  Stuyvesant.  This  is  my  affair.  Please  do 
not  interfere  again.    I—    What  was  I  saying?  *» 

"Something  about  drinking  and  the  butler,  Mrs. 
Smith-Parvis,**  said  Jane,  drily.  It  was  evident  that 
Stuyvesant  had  not  carried  tales  to  his  mother.  She 
would  not  have  to  defend  herself  against  a  threatened 
charge.     Her  sense  of  humour  was  at  once  restored. 

"Naturally  I  cannot  descend  to  the  discussion  of 
anything  so  perfectly  vile.  Your  conduct  this  after- 
noon  is  suffldent  —  ah,— sufficient  unto  the  day.    I 
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•m  fomd  to  diraiM  you  without  •  reference.    Purth- 

emore,  I  conrider  it  my  duty  to  protect  other  women 

«  un««pectmg  ..  I  have  been.    You  •«  in  no  wy 

qtuhfied  to  have  charge  of  young  and  weU-bred  girb. 

No  apology  «  de«red.'»  Ae  haatUy  declared,  obeerdng 

•ymptom.  of  protest  in  the  face  of  the  delinquent :  «  so 

pleaje  restrain  yourself.    I  do  not  care  to  hear  a  .ingle 

word  of  apology,  or  any  appeal  to  be  retained.     You 

nay  go  now,  my  girl.    Spare  u.  the  teare.    I  am  not 

turning  you  out  into  the  streets  toni^t.     You  may 

Temam  until  tomorrow  morning." 

"I  am  going  tonight,**  said  Jane,  quite  white,— 
witb  suppressed  anger. 

«It  isn»t  necessary,"  said  the  other,  loftily. 

Where  are  you  going?  »  inquired  Mr.  Smith-Par- 

▼is,  senior,  fumbling  with  his  nose-glasses.     "Have  you 
•ny  friends  in  the  city?  ** 

Miss  Emsdale  ignored  the  question.  She  picked  up 
the  check  and  folded  it  carefully. 

1 1  '^^fi  ^'  ***  "•^  good-bye  to  the  ~  to  Eudora 
and  LuciUe,"  she  said,  with  an  effort. 

"That  is  out  of  the  question,'  said  Mrs.  Smith- 

Jwe  dfehberately  turned  her  back  upon  Mrs.  Smith- 
Pams  and  moved  toward  the  door.  It  was  an  eloquent 
^L  Smith-Parvis  considered  it  positively  in- 

•*  Stop!  "she  cried  out.  « Is  that  the  way  to  leave  a 
room.  Miss  Emsdale?  Please  remember  who  and  what 
you  are.    I  can  not  permit  a  servant  to  be  insolent  to 


me. 


M 


"Oh,  come  now,  Angela,  dear,"  began  Mr.  Smith- 


I 
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P«rvi.,  uncomf orUWj.  «  S^n.  to  me  Ae  wdfti  wo^ 
•riy  enough.  Wh*t't  th.  mrttw  with  her—  dw 
the'sgonei    I  can't  tee  idM -^ 

-You  would  think  the  huMj  Imagine,  heredf  to  be 
the  Queen  of  EngUnd,-  .puttered  Mr..  Smith-P.rri. 
^agnij,    **  Tve  never  Men  .uch  air.^" 

The  object  of  her  derinon  mounted  the  rtairs  and 
Mtered  her  bed-ch«nber  on  the  fourth  ft>or.    Her 

•teMw^trunk  and  her  bag.  were  nowhere  in  Mght.    A 
wrjr  httle  .mfle  tremUed  on  her  lip.. 

"  Mu.t  you  be  goingP  »  .he  .aid  to  herwlf,  whim- 
uojUy,  M  die  adju«ted  her  hat  in  front  of  the  mirror. 

llere  wa.  no  one  to  .ay  good-bye  to  her,  except 
Feadey,  tlM!  footman.  He  opened  the  big  front  door 
forher.  wd  .he  pa.Md out  into  the  foggy  March  night. 
A  line  mut  blew  upon  her  hot  face. 

**  Good-bye,  MiM,»»  .aid  Pea.ley,  foUowing  her  to  the 
top  of  the  .tep.. 

«Good-bye,  Pea.ley.'  Thank  you  for  taking  down 
my  thing..**  ^ 

"You'll  find  'em  in  the  taxi,**  .aid  he.  He  peered 
hard  ahead  and  .niffed.  «  A  bit  thick,  ain*t  it?  Re- 
mind, erne  of  London,  Mi...**    He  referred  to  the  fog. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  .tep.  .he  encountered  the  irre- 
pKMiUe  and  Mmewhat  juWhtnt  .cion  of  the  houw. 
Hm  Boh  hat  wa.  pulled  weU  down  over  hi.  eye.,  and 
the  coUar  of  hi.  overcoat  wa.  turned  up  about  hi.  ear. 
He  promptly  acoo.ted  her,  hi.  voice  lowered  to  an 
eager,  confident  undertone. 

"Don't  crj,  little  girl,"  he  .aid.    " It  i.n't  going  to 

«^/L*^*    '-^^^'I-y.-o'^.Ii.tentoi^!** 
She  tned  to  pa..,  but  he  placed  him^lf  directiy  in 
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her  path.  The  t«xi-e«b  loomed  up  vaguelj  throu^ 
the  screen  of  fog.  At  the  corner  below  an  electric 
street  lamp  produced  the  effect  <»t  a  huge,  circular  vi- 
gnette in  the  white  mist  The  raucous  barking  of  auto- 
mobile horns,  and  the  whir  of  engines  came  out  of  the 
■treet,  and  shadowy  will-o'-the-wisp  lights  scuttled 
through  the  yielding,  opaque  wall. 

"Be  good  enough  to  let  me  pass,»»  she  cried,  mid- 
denly  possessed  of  a  strange  fear. 

"  Everything  is  all  right,"  he  said.     **  Vm  not  going 
to  see  you  turned  out  like  this  without  a  place  to  go  —** 
Will  you  compel  me  to  call  for  help?  »*  she  said, 
backing  away  from  him. 

"  Help?  Why,  hang  it  all,  can't  you  see  that  Vm 
trying  to  help  you?  It  was  a  rotten  thing  for  mother 
to  do.  Poor  little  giri,  you  shaVt  go  wandering 
around  the  streets  looking  for—  Why,  I'd  never 
forgive  myself  if  I  didn't  do  something  to  offset  the  cruel 
thing  she's  done  to  you  tonight.  Havent  I  told  you 
aU  along  you  could  depend  on  me?  Trwt  me,  little 
girl.     I'll  — »» 

Suddenly  she  blazed  out  at  lii» 

"I  see  it  aU!  That  is  yoar  tan,  not  mme !  So  that 
M  your  game,  is  it?     You  beast ! " 

"Don't  be  a  damn' fool,"  he  grated.  "lou^ttobe 
■ore  as  a  crab  at  you,  but  I'm  not.  You  need  me  now, 
and  I'm  going  to  stand  by  you.  Ill  forgive  aU  that 
happened  today,  but  you've  got  to  — " 

She  struck  his  hand  from  her  arm,  and  dashed  out  to 
the  curb. 

"  Driver! "  she  cried  out.  « If  you  are  a  man  you 
will  protect  nw  from  this  — ** 
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«  ^^*!^i^^**  int«rrupt«d  tiie  dri^r  from  h»  Mat 

IIP*  got  an  your  »>agt  and  thiiifi  up  kutr-    Whirt's 
tlMt  jroti*re  Mji^r  H  ^ 

-I  •UU  not  «,ter  tki.  eab,-  .be  Mid  Moluttly. 

»  joo  an  in  tito  pay  of  thi«  man— »» 

"I  wa«  acnt  here  in  aawter  to  a  telephone  call  half 

aahoiirapi.  That*.  aM  I  knoir  about  it.  What*,  the 
row?  ^ 

*i!lT^J^  "»  "''•"  "^  Stuyveumt,  coming  up. 
«Oet  «  M«.  Em^lale..  P.  through.  Tve  doJ!e  my 
beat  to  help  yon.»*  ^ 

But  .he  wa«  now  ^roughly  alarmed.  She  ^n^d 
abduction. 

**Nof  SUy  on  yo«r  box«  ay  man!  Don»t  get 
down.     I  .hall  walk  to  ay ** 

"Go  ahead,  dmer.  Take  thow  thtHgi  to  the  ad- 
drew  I  ju.t  gave  yon,-  Mud  StuyTe.ant.  -Well  be 
along  later.** 

"I  knew!  I  knwr ! »•  die  cried  out.  In  a  iadi  dw 
wa«  running  down  the  sidewalk  toward  the  comer. 

He  foUowed  her  a  few  pace,  and  then  rtoppwl,  eur.- 
ing  softly. 

l^^VZ^^"^  ^*  *^  ^'^*  ^»ringing  to  the  .ide- 
Jjlk.     "WhafsaUthi.?    Gtting  nn^  i7wrong.  hnh? 
That*,  what  the  h'ttle  roD  of  bill.  wa.  for,  eh?    Well 
«aeM  again !     Get  out  of  the  way.  you,  or  1*11  b*tt  you* 
one  over  the  bean.** 

In  le«  Ume  thM,  it  take,  to  teD  it,  he  had  whi.ked 
tbe  trunk  from  the  platform  of  the  taxi  aal  the  thtee 
o«g«  from  the  interior. 

*I  ooi^t  to  beat  you  up  anyhow,**  he  granted. 
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MOW  much  did  jo«  mj  wu  in  thi«  roUf  ** 

"Ooafcwd!    Call  jroar  head  off.    OoodnioA*/" 
Ten  .econd.  Uter.  Stuyve.«,l  .lone  stood  guard  orer 

il  ?.i  I  r  '"'  •"  •<W'*'o"«l  -econd  or  two.  the  taxi 

«  ^taed  the  down-toim  ^locti. 

*^ghterf"  .houted  Stuyveiant,  and  urged  by  • 

!rj  u  u^L"  ^'^'^'  "'»'•  **»'^*«*  **»*  hou-e  from 
Zi  ■^/•i»*«»>»»»»«J»  but  diagonally  .cro«  the 
•trwt  A  i^ce  m  the  direction  .he  had  taken  re- 
!!*Tf?."g"  "^  »""•  »«*  t»»  wund  of  excited  voice 
TTf        T     ?*  ***•  "PP»"**  ■i^«^*ik  he  .lowed 

«^dwrth  aB  hi.  ear.  for  the  return  of  thelcom- 
PKhen^  loveweM,  accompanied  by  «  patrohnan! 

A  «o.t  a«a.,ng  thing  had  happened  to  Lady  J^, 
AtAe  corner  below  .he  bumped  «,uarely  into  a 
Pwwnan  hurrymg  northward. 

•*  I'ta  wry,»'  exclaimed  the  pedestrian.  He  did  not 
•ay  -  excuM  me »»  or  *«  I  beg  pardon.- 

Jane  ga^.     «  Tom  —  Mr.  Trotter !  ** 

**  Jane !  **  cried  the  man  in  .urpriK.  "  I  .ay.  what*, 
up?     »Gad,  you're  trembling  like  a  leaf."       ^ 

She  tried  to  tell  him. 

"Take  a  long  breath,**  he  .uggeeted  gently,  a.  the 
woH.  came  .wiftly  and  di.joint5ly  from  her  lip.. 
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She  ^  M,  and  tUrtcd  aU  over  again.  Tlut  time 
iM  was  able  to  understand  her. 

••  Wait !  TeU  me  the  rett  later  on,»'  he  interrupted. 
-Coine  along!  Thi.  look,  prettj  ugly  to  me.  By 
gwi,  I  — I  bebeve  he  was  planning  to  abduct  you  or 
•omething  aa  — -»»  j  «  "«^ 

« I  muit  have  a  policeman,"  ehe  protested,  holding 
back.     "  I  wae  looking  for  one  when  you  came  up." 

"Nonsenee!  We  don't  need  a  bobby.  I  can  take 
care  of  — ** 

"  But  that  man  wiU  make  oiT  with  my  bajn.** 
«  We»U  .ee,"  he  criiW,  and  die  wa.  .we^  along  up 
ttettreet,  running  to  keep  pace  with  hi.  prodigioii 
•tnde..    He  had  linked  hi.  arm  through  heri. 

They  found  her  effect,  .cattered  along  the  edge  of 

the«dewatt.     Trotter  laughed,  but  it  wa.  not  a  good- 
humoured  laugh.  " 

«  Skipped! '»  he  grated.  « I  mi^t  have  known  it. 
Now,  let  me  think.  What  i.  the  next,  the  best  thing 
to  do?    Go  up  there  and  ring  that  doorbeU  and—" 

"No!    You  are  not  to  do  that.     Sit  down  hen 

bwideme.     My  —  my  knee,  are  frightfully  rfiaky.     So 

fjf^'r^  But  I-I-«aUy  it  wa.  quite  a  .hock 
I  had,  Mr.  Trotter." 

"Better  caU  me  Tom,— for  the  preMnt  at  lea.t," 
he  .uggested,  .itting  down  bcide  her  on  the  trunk. 

"What  a  .trange  coincidence,"  .he  murmured. 
There  wa.  not  much  room  on  the  trunk  for  two.  He 
.at  quite  on  one  end  of  it. 

"You  mean,— .itting  there?"  he  inquired,  Wankly. 
No.  Your  turning  up  a.  you  did,— out  of  a 
clear  wcy." 
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^?i  **»^  *o  Mr..  Sp«rfight»..»»  ^  *•* 

m.nd^  *^  ^'"  ^*^  I  w«  to  go  there?-  .he  de- 

**  She  told  me,"  Mud  he  Muntlj. 

She  w««,»t  to  teU  any  one-at  pment"    Sk. 

pee«ddo.elj;,-atthe.icfcofhi.f.J^*-       ^ 

^;rJ/r'f^ ''''•"«^  **»*  ■«*»j«^-  -And  then  ni 
come  back  here  and  wait  m  he  venture,  out  T^  Iff 
tdl^n^e  o'clock      I  .haVt  puli  hi.  nT thTtii.^  "' 

Mr.  Trotter?  "  M  Ae  «d  jou  up  here. 

**  No,  .he  didn»t,»»  .aid  he.  afanort  ^m^  j  x  ^ 
up  to  hail  M  .«««.  k-  *™<*«  «nnlty,  and  .tood 
a  thj!^»»  k         •??"•<*««  •utomoWle.     "Can't  Me 

Wl^we    catch   one    that   i„»t   engaged.     Taxi?"^^  ^ 

The  butler  telephoned  for  one,  I  am  .ure  "  .aid  «h* 
**  He  mu.t  have  been  Mnt  awav  h.f««  t  ^ 

•tair.."  ^       ***  *  *'""«  A*'^- 

**  Don't  think   afaont   if     v«..»ii 

wrought  »p  .^e^!!:  ^~X.'°nU" 

"  C Jl  m.  J„e,"  aaid  A,  wfUy. 
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^  /?*  — y*""  *»**  "«>'-  ^  cmd.  Mid  Mt  dowo 
bettde  her  afdii.  The  trunk  .eened  to  h»Te  incw««d 
in  sue.  At  any  rate  there  was  room  to  ipare  at  the 
end. 

**  Not  —  not  in  the  lea«t,»»  the  murmured. 

He  wa«  silent  for  a  long  time.  **  Would  vou  mind 
cafling  me  Eric,— just  once?»»  he  said  at  last,  wist- 
fully. His  Toiee  was  very  low.  «I  — Tm  rather 
homesick  for  the  sound  of  my  own  name,  uttered  by 
one  of  my  own  people." 

**  Oh,  you  poor  dea>  boy !  *» 

"  Say  •Eric,»»»  he  pleaded. 

*•  Eric,**  she  half-whispered,  suddenly  shy. 

He  drew  a  long,  deep  breath,  and  again  was  silent  for 
•  longtime.  Both  of  them  appeared  to  have  completely 
forgotten  her  pfa'^t. 

**  We're  both  a  long,  long  way  from  home,  Jane,**  he 
said. 

"Yes,Eric.»» 

"Odd  that  we  should  be  sitting  here  like  this,  on  a 
trunk,  on  the  sidewalk,—  in  a  fog.** 

-The  'two  orphans,* *•  she  said,  with  feeble  attempt 
at  sprightliness. 

**  People  passing  by  Withm  a  few  yards  of  us  and  yet 

we  — we*re  quite  invisiWe."    The»  was  a  thrill  in  his 
▼oice. 

•*  Ahnost  as  if  we  were  in  London,  Eric,—  lovely  black 
old  London.** 

Footsteps  went  by  m  the  fog  in  front  of  them,  auto- 
mobiles slid  by  behind  them,  tooting  their  unheani 
horns. 
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jer  e«r,  and  hu  am  went  round  her  ahoulden.    *«  I  — 
I  love  you  $o.** 

She  put  her  hand  up  to  hi.  cheek  and  hdd  it  there. 
I  - 1  know  it,  Eric»»  die  .aid,  ever  so  wftly. 

It  may  have  been  five  minutet,  or  ten  minute. -even 
.o  long  «.  half  an  hour.  There  i.  no  way  to  detennine 
the  actual  lapee  of  time,  or  con.ciou.i«,  that  fol- 

iLd  .^'Jr*^*",*^""-  The  patrohnan  whi  came  up 
and  .topped  m  front  of  them,  peering  hard  at  the 
den.ejjmn.obJe  ma.,  that  had  attracted  hi.  attention 
for  the  .imple  rea.on  that  it  wa.n't  there  when  he 
P««€d  on  hi.  uptown  round,  couldn't  have  thrown  any 
J^tVLtb^^r^"*  Hehadnomean.ofknowini; 
"  Well.  what».  all  thi.?  H  he  demanded  .un>icioudy. 

Jane  Mghed.  and  di.eng.ged  her.elf.    Trotter  .tood 
up.  coafrontug  the  queetioner. 
**  We're  waiting  for  a  taxi,"  he  .aid. 

«mat|.thi.?    A  trunk? »» inquired  the  oflloer.  tap. 
ping  the  object  with  hi.  night-etick.  ^ 

*^  It  i.,"  Mid  Trotter. 

**  Out  of  one  of  thcM  houM.  along  here?  «    He  de- 
•«^^  •  h«lf-circle  with  hi.  nigh^.tick. 
Right  in  front  of  you.** 

"That*,  the  Smith-Parvi.  houw.  They've  cot  a 
coupfe  of  car.,  my  bucko.  What  you  givin*  me? 
Whadda  you  mean  taxi?  »*  ^        »  ^^ 

**  She  happen,  not  to  be  one  of  the  family.    The 

~^^  glij?^'*  "  ~*  "'"'^  *"  ""''*  ^^"  •^'' 
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laawaj.  I«.y,fl«ew,Waioodfdknr.  Xmb 
jaurqp,pjdrftor»tttlMjoafo«k«g«Hit«litm 
JoriM.  Sh«lMMioiieo«l.wd,bat~i;5l,jao«ui^ 
forjonndl.    It  ini*t  hm.** 

"TUt'tM  plain  M  the  note  on  your  face.    I  ««• 
ITl  juit  »iq)  up  to  the  door  and  iw  if  it»i  aU  rioht 

••Oh,  it  iMi*t  neceesarj  to  inquire,  ofleer,**  broke  in 
2j~jjMToadj.    -Yon  hare  mj  word  for  it  that  if! 

.J?t^^'^!.^?'f'^™'    And  what  if  them  bag. 

-  Go  ahead  and  inquire.-  said  Trotter,  pret«ln«  her 
•m  encouragingl J.  •*  Aek  the  butler  if  he  didn't  cafl 
tu"^  '•' Mi..  Em«iale.-and  abo  a.k  him  why  in 
thunder  it  ien*t  here.**  ^ 

The  patrohnan  heeiUted.  "Who  are  you."  he 
naked,  stepping  a  little  closer  to  Trotter. 

"I  am  this  young  lady»i  flanc«,»»  said  Trotter,  with 

••Her  what?" 

••  Her  steady.**  said  Trotter. 

The  policeman  Uughed,— good-nature^y,  to  their 
relief. 

-  Oh.  wdD.  that  being  the  case.**  said  he.  and  started 
away.    «  Excuse  me  for  buttin*  in.** 

-  Sur^**  .aid  Trotter  amiably.  « If  you  see  a  taxi, 
old  man.**  * 

«*  Leare  it  to  me,**  came  back  from  the  fog. 
Jane  nestled  dose  to  her  taB  young  man.    His  arm 
was  about  her. 
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NOT   CLOUDS   ALONE   HAVE    LININGS 

THE  weather  turned  off  warm.  The  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature may  have  b«»pn  responsible  for  the  melt- 
r1  ,-  ^l^^^r^  Mariana  Theresa  Sebastano  Michelini 
Celestme  di  Pavesi»s  heart,  or  it  may  have  sharply  re- 
vealed to  her  calculatiqg  mind  the  prospect  of  a  long 
and  profitless  season  in  cold  storage  for  Prince  de 
Bosky  s  fur-hned  coat.  In  any  event,  she  notified  him 
by  post  to  call  for  his  coat  and  take  it  away  with  him. 

du^Irr'^^'*  ^'J^"*^*  *  ^^"^^  ^^°°^  ^'  Countess 
f  ?.  "^'"^'''^  ^  *^»*  ^e'  brother-in-law,  who 
conducted  an  aU-night  caf^  just  off  Broadway  mTe 
very  heart  of  the  thriftless  district,  had  been  com! 
peUed  to  dismiss  the  leader  of  his  far-famed  Czech  or- 
chestra.  and  that  she  had  recommended  him  for  th^ 
vacancy.     He  would  have  to  hurry,  however. 

«  red  co^r'*""^*'  '^^  ^""^  ^^  '''''^^*^  "^*^  ^"*™« 
The  Countess  du  Bara  was  of  the  Opera,  where  she 
was  known  as  Mademoiselle  Belfort  and  occupied  a 
fairly  prominent  position  in  the  front  row  of  chorus 
sopranos.  Some  day  she  was  to  make  her  d^but  as  a 
pnncipal.  TTie  Dii^ctor  of  the  Opera  had  promised 
her  that,  and  while  she  regarded  his  promise  as  being 

as  mav  i'  *^  K  ''r/'  "'^^^^^telj*  far  more  elastic! 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  already  had 
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of'Itmf  J?r  ^^'^  ^""  '"^'^'^  *»d  looked  capable 

iJut  that  IS  neither  here  nor  there      Tf  ,»  «..i 
...y  t.  .Uta  that  the  CounLX^.l^tj'^ 
oro„.  .„d  ..t«f.ctoriIy  endowed  with  ^odfo^^  ™ 
not  without  faith  in  the  pr.™«.  .f  „*  „.    i"^*;  ™" 

ort     F„  "?k''"'""  "  *■»  '^«'««'  o'  Cori„ne*^Be* 
fort.    For  the  moment,  her  importance,  so  f„  .,  Z 

erT/r  "  Tr"""'  "'*'  "'»  "■'  '«'  "-at  her  brott" 
er-m-i.w  conduct,  a  caf«  and  had  named  hi,  y„unJ,t 
daughter  Corinne,  a  doubtful  compliment  in  Z^u 
profane  preference  for  John  or  even  George.  He  w« 
an  American  and  had  five  daughters. 

™.;^"r'''""lT***''-     Luck  had  turned.    Hew., 
confident   even  before  he  ventured  to  peer  out  of "u 

«d*^tt      K-T'""'  "«"  *'  »""  ™  Aining  brighUv 
«d  th.t  bird,  were  singing  somewhere,  if  not  if  th' 

J™  ,L  *'|r.~"«'"«^  f  «t  Side.     And  sure  enough  tte 

w  .Xunt"!;dX'^":*;r-Sin7"f '"""'"^^^^^ 
>H«e  ^tfuii,  he  reg:e:;:d7hatt  vir,;:f  ..1 

come  when  U  needed  the  overcoat  to  shield  hU  shfvtrtag 
^aCd        °  ?"     opportunity  »  would  have  insu^ 
an  abundance  of  meat  uid  drink   to  «rv  „^h.-        t 
cuple  of  extra  blankets,- but  why  laZn??"""*  "'  ' 

eveTLT  I  'P"^'""'"  ™  W»  ««it.  a  gleam  in  hi. 
eyes,  and  a  cheery  word  on  his  lips  as  he  forired  hi! 

}^ZT'     ^r  "",«"»««•■■•«  kft  of  the  four  doUar. 
he  had  earned  the  week  before  shovelling  .now  intoT 
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BlM.  my  «,ul,»  gwped  jj,.  Bramble     «W...M 

otemeBt?  Just  a  moment,  please."  The  Jatter  to  a 
jmU-Ioohng  gentleman  who  was  p„i,in„  ,  book  i»  ™! 
handed  in,niring  the  price  with^the  'u;^,^^  ^^^ 

cai^tfeS'^'^rhi."'.™  "  '""  «-  o"  «■>'  ™«» 

Jtt^'  1*'  'Z  "n  a«  b""  ""'"^  '  "^^  » 
P™y  f.4ive  the  inuLlZ:i^'"  "^  '^  "'"'^ 
JTOat  ha.  happ«.ed?»  demanded  Mr.  Bramble, 

a  wLk"' ''"r'v"'"  •  '",'!"'»•  Twenty-ave  dollar. 
«  ween,— .o!»  he  said  vhimsically.     "Also  I  .l,.n 

-Zt  d^  '•"""  *'*  Trotter'forced  ^°  to  t^ 
-  Md  tlM  odd  amount.  M.  Mirabean  has  _    Ye,  ™ 

tiatlon.  wlthL^,  h'owlUlrrSer^-; 
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approached  him  with  fear  and  trembling.     J  would 

qmck!  The  gertliman  is  departing.  You  wiU  h.v. 
^  .  -  .  ,.,,  „d  all  throu^  the  fault  "  iC 
«^  you,- etch  him  quick.  -Do  not  perart  me  to 
Brag  you  bad  luck.    Au  revoir'    I  ITIT  . 

«q«aintM.Mirabe.„with  ";u«vofrf^  "  """  *" 

ble";^"e       ""  ""  ''"''  ""™^'  '"™«  M'-  B««- 

Back  of  the  dcpartmg  customer.  "And,  besides  voa 
d.  not  Wong  to  the  union,"  he  shouted  Toud^/a^ 
d^«ng  hunself  to  de  Bosky,  who  .topped  short  oi  Z 

"The  union?" 

"The  union  will  not  permit  you  to  play."  said  the 

Tot:    \T''''^'  *'^  ^*^P'-     "^*  ^  ;e,^f  you 
to  starve  but  not  to  play."  ^ 

"But  the  man —  the  man  he  said  it  was  because  I 
do  not  belong  to  the  union  that  he  engages  me  He 
says  the  union  holds  him,  up,  what?  Tl  h;  dfs! 
charge  the  union  -  aU  of  them.  We  form  a  nel  or- 
chestra. Then  we  don»t  give  a  damn,  he  say  Not 
a  tinkle  damn!  And  Corimie  say  also  not  a  tinUe 
damn !    And  I  say  not  a  tinkle  dai4 !     VoUa/  " 

head  "^  ''''^"  '"^  ^''  ^""'^^^^  »J^*king  his 

M.  Mirabeau  rejoiced.     He  embraced  the  litUe  mu- 
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«cian  he  pooh-hooed  Mr.  Bramble'^  calamitou.  re- 
gard for  the  union,  and  he  wound  up  by  invitinir  de 
Bosky  to  stop  for  Junch  with  him.  J^  «^«»ng  de 

inJ  •^'i"'''~'"P*'"""*'"  «cl*imed  de  Bosky,  feel- 
ing in  his  waistcoat  pocket  absent-mindedly,  and  then 

«r~*  ^  i  :  ''"o  **""  *^""-  Y^"'  admirable  clocks 
of^r  n^w.  ®.^'  I  »»  to  "cover  the  overcoat 
o^my  excellent  fnend,  the  safe-blower.     This  letter,- 

tX  it  "•  X  '^*'^^'-  '^^^  ^^'  '"^  *o  come  and 
take  It  away  with  me.     Am  I  not  the  lucky  dog,-  no, 

no!    I  mean  am  I  not  t^he  lucky  star?    I  must  be  off 
She  may  change  her  mind.     She—" 

"i^^'^J?*"'     ^*^  ^^*  ^«»-  change  it  if  I  were  vou  » 
cned  M.  Mirabeau.     « I  cafl  it  the  heigh,  of  WoCe 

te  possess  a  fur  coat  on  a  day  like  thif.     On^idght^ 
well  «joice  over  a  linen  coat  in  mid-winter.     You  a^ 

::ri:'and -"  ^^"^^^'-     ^  ^'*  °^  -^^  tongue,7nl  a 

«Au  revoir!"  sang  out  de  Bosky  from  the  top  of 

I'Sjni.ht^'""^"'^';    ^^'^'^"-PayyouwfthL 

H.^  ^i"^  Frenchman  daubed  to  the  landing  and  called 
down  after  his  speeding  guest : 

"  Fetch  the  coat  with  you  to  luncheon.     I  shall  order 
some  moth_balls,  and  after  weVe  stuffed  it  JjJof  ^ht 

1?   i,^nM  i.r'''',  *^«  *^*^  ^o'-  *  I«°g»  long  siesta 
It^shaU  be  hke  the  anaconda.     I  have^k  fin^e  :Z 

the^ste^r  ^'*'"^^'  ™  '^"'^^^  ^'^"^  *^^  ^«o»  o^ 
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-And  the  unfeeling  brutes  may  resort  to  violence. 
They  often  do.     They  have  been  known  to  inflict  seri 
ous  injury  upon — " 

Bosk?"  Win  "?""  f^^  **  Spangler's."  cried  de 
Hosky,  slappmg  his  chest.  "In  a  red  coat,- and  I 
shall  no    speak  the  English  language.     I  am  the  ^cent 

caUy  to  direct  the  orchestra -at  great  expense!     ]^ 

kfe  o  X%  r??  '"^  ?'  ^^^  *^  printed  that  I  a.^ 
^e  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Orchestra,  and  at  the 

g^atest  expense  have  I  been  secured.  The  newspapers 
shall  say  that  I  came  across  the  ocean  in  a  special 

Kdcoat!     So!     Come  tonight,  my  friend.     Come  and 
hear  the  great  de  Bosky  in  his  little  ,^  coat.-  and  -" 
Do  not  forget  that  you  are  to  return  for  luncheon," 
sang  out  M.  Mirabeau  from  the  top  of  the  stai«  ' 

Ihere  were  tears  in  de  Boskv's  eves      «r~i  ki 

Im  trembling  kn«,,  but  not  soon  enough  to  delude  the 
ob^rmg  Mr.  Br<unble.  who  hurried  after  him.  ~erW 
an«ou,iy  tt„  h  „,  horn-rimmed  .pectacle,.  ^  * 
fl»  ;•  r  ■?'         ^^"  foreigners,"  he  ,«d,  overtaking 

««gy  Just  hke  yon,  I  ,ay,  to  foiget  to  eat  break- 
fast when  you  are  excited.  You  did  not  have  a  bite  of 
bred^fast.  no<r  did  you?    Up  «,d  «.t.  aU  excitS  and 
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ea^r,  forgetting  everything  but^I  «v    TU-    u. 

retuBe  our  invitation  to^^l  V     *,P°"*"«*  ^^^  *° 
it  w«.  the  thil?  tLl  X^*^^"*J-*  And 

that,  8ir»»»  ^"  *"®  ^««k-    Answer  me 

•»ck  of  the  d.oD     SfY  "*  """■  *•  •  <*"'  •*  the 

cr  hi.  „,ift.  pSidll:t       '  ""» I»'«<"ri.  l.«Kl 

» Z;^  ^^n'';::^?::"-  f^^—'''  •^■>^  i  be«.„e 

.»d  never-to-b,.  Wt™  ™       .'  °°"  "-"countable 

*  huge,  red,  gh'stening  apple      *^°**'  *°^  ^^hed  out 
"Here!    Eat  this!"  * 

I>e  Boskj  shook  his  head      w;-  -^-i    i. 
"  No.  U4k  you.      137  do  "  Ti?  »•"'«'"«'• 

■Ja™  ^.dered  L™  ;^"y\^:i°T   1*^  "^ 
•  «ply  to  thi,  definite  .UtemL^    "  *'  '*"""  "" 

«..  w  U^ri.*"thf;;r^ "  "=  ^'-^  ^^^ 
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Could  it  b^^"  ible  thrso^^^^^^^  kT  ""^^  '"  ^^- 
ing  him  instead  of  thT  ^:.  ^'"^'»«  ™  now  address- 

Come    come !  »  he  was  shouting  merrily      **  W^V. 
not  followmg  de  Boskj  to  the  irrave      Hp^'I      * 

bacon,-  „-r  «d  c^J"^/  '^  '^S"  '".'  '•"'  "•' 
worst  b  the  w„ri4^1^^%f°»«  «."?*  *' 
And  to.,t,  hot  and  bntLv  .^h  f  '  '^'"^■ 
that  ,.„  mouth  w.ter'nP'"''  ^  ""  """*  '"^"»«' 

tw.  o,d  men!  -rw^oHlld^T£^'r,:„»Lt 
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Jalob.  ""'"*   "^"   *^   ''^^^'^  of  Mr..   Mose. 

H     ',*^°7'"*«»»"»ce  nine  O'clock."  *^ 

M»  cau  ine  mUJc  of  human  kindness.     She  was  aefc.,*!!^ 
^^«d  eroded  her  «..«.  „^„,;y  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

k.1  ^i!?  ""7'"  '^''  ■«•  •''"'^  hwxb  ««!  her     « I 
^  ll"  H  Tt  '"'^-    ''"'*••  <»  •  hot  dv  likJ 

«id^t.rd,X'^r;i--M^-.eo^^^^^ 

to  express  my  appreciation  of  your-"  ** 

the  pawn  ticket  and  take  the  coat-with  the  be,? 
wishes  of  yours  truly."  " 
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"  fpoken  like  «  I«dj,»»  .aid  he  pro„pti.     He  wa. 
fanninir  Himwlf  with  his  hat  ^  ^ 

«  clJlir'  SJlwK*  '"^  r  1^  '"'  •  ^^y-    The  late 

let  a  f!iw\t  1       ;*•     ^^  •*""  ^*°  «^"  "^^  that  I'd 

•Ti,-  n      VZ    .    •  '"'    ^'*''  *•»  compliment,  of 
^m«  R.,.1  Exch„ge,._i,  ,„„  c«  to  put  it  thi;' 

«  But  I  cannot  permit  you  to  cued  my  oUiailion 

the"^'tiirr;:u;!''itr.'ioSt"'-  "^^  ? 

•noiT  i*  K„  i^-  ♦  X  ^^  ™  ^"  *  good  humour.  Don't 
-pofl  ,t  by  tiym  to  be  polite.  And  don»t  talk  about 
handm*  me  anything.     I  won't  take  it."  ~*  •*»<>»* 

In  that  case,  Mrs.  Jacobs,  I  shall  be  obli«d  f « 
leave  the  coat  with  you,"  he  said  stiffly  ^  *^ 

Jhestared.     «  You  mean,- you  won't  accept  it  from 

madL^""""^  "°"^^  ^''^  ^*-    I  «-  "7  no  more. 

"Well,  I'll  be-"     She  extended  her  hand  airain   a 
look  of  genuine  pleasu«  in  her  black  eyes.    ^^ILi* 

"^Andr^^STT'^^'^-     ^-^"-JerstfnS'' 

Adn't  know  how  t.  go  .bout  it,  tkat'I^    Ever  ,  nee 
eold  d.y,-I.ve  been  trying  to  think  of  .  w.y  to- 
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denUnd,  don't  you.  Priw.?  "  '  ~    ^"^  *"»- 

W«..t  «.n  much  of  it  u*  J5*«""'    ^  "^    "  W. 
"Quit  jour  ItiddiB',-  ri»  crirf   -i •      v 

•«««  Md  «i.p.in,  i.;,  th~  «^u?n,"« '■''.  .r''' 

He  bore  the  coat  in  tri..m«i,  VTi  '  *•"  "•"Wet. 
M.r.b..„.  „d  lours  f'*'"''i-'h"Po'M. 
mount,  1  the  .tep,.      '  '"'  inoth-b.ll,   u  he 

Fr^'ch^':*  C..irt"  ttr'"?"^' "  *•»  <"<« 

■hel,,.  containimt  .  T„t  .    "  "^  ""*«'  '»'  «» 

o'clock  I  .„  dJ^t  f""*'"""    that.     At    four 
cdeb^ted  Sots  H„„^*'^L'"  »  «■■""•>  •'  the 

your  cu.t«ljr.    Au  «°o^*'    He  ■^7'J'''  *■*'""»•  » 
on  tte  end  of  the  worrUnch.  "'"'™  "«  "•' 

"You  will  return  for  dinner."  .„  M    u-    .       . 
•tern  reminder     « A  «•»         1       "  "•  Mintbeau'e 
«.nonn«d.    We  wiifr*  ?"?'  »f^*'  »«»"«  h.. 
.twven."  *"*"*'"'"««Jouniu.t  report 

"»».«»  hi.  finger,  o"^^:?!?"'"'"  *'4. 
are  rire«Iy  at  »ork  Tk!^*  /u^  """'•  Tbey 
■Koifc/    T^yha«Stu.SLr""'    «-'    ^.   ^ 
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""m  V™  *??  *  ^-kj.  .n.tchi„g  up  th.  coat. 
The  •«!  piU  wid  — ah,  the  seam,   fall  apart! 

S;:  uil  '^T'  "^"^^^o^  hoi.  th./h.ve  mS^ 
Tc«Jatel'»hegro«i«L    "ITiey  have  rined  it.  „; 

De  Bo«ky  leaned  againit  the  bench,  the  picture  of 

2S!rin.7^r,*:^"  "^  ''^'«''  «>•  ../-Wower,  ia"  to 
thi.?    What  will  he  think  of  me  for— »» 

♦^  K.        T!  ''."'*''  ''**'"  **»*  estimable  Mr..  Jacob,  came 

.lerMtMn  wntten  aU  over  hi.  face.    "  For  God'.  .iJ.. 
"What  i.  thi.?»»  ctwi  A»  n^-v. 

«rf  hopd..dy  „  he  pickrf  .t  it  withw,!;;!^. 

stitched  wcurelj  in«ide  the  fur  at  !ne  point  of  the 

must  have  been  part  of  a  rubber  rain-coat.     The  tl^ 
men  .tared  at  it  with  intore.t.  ^ne  three 

"Padding,**  said  Mr.  Bramble. 

■wd.       Bemoveit- but  with  care,  with  ere!" 

in  ^ZT    "'  *  »"ky  •«»  the  odd  Kttle  p.clet 
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"God  Mew  my  roul ! " he g»,ped. 
P.S!       ""♦'••-"■"y  <"  «>™,-l.y  i,  de  Bo.1/. 
Almost  mechamciUly  he  began  to  count  them      Thev 

C  ever  M.C.I,"  „id  M.  Mirabeau  .t  last      "Th. 

"lTl."„''-/°"  ■»!"'"  "I'ed  <fe  Bo.ky,  .tffl  dazed 
It  .8  q„,te  8imple,»  .aid  the  Frenchman      "^ 

jonr  cuatody.  knoi^gyort^  be  «  r''/''  ""*  ™ 

pen  in  ten^*  ^:*^-    ^^  ««fj  ""1  -nld  hap- 
•o  great  a  ri.k.     h"  Z!'""     ^'  "'""  ""^  >•««  t-k™ 

JUn...»mu«dM.Mi«be.„.,ro™ing.     "mt  i. 
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**What  am  I  to  do  with  it?»»  ««--j  j     »    i 

"We  can't  all  be  dreaimng  the  same  thing »»  g«id  thi. 
bookaeUer  h.  fascinated  gaze  fixed  on  the  fanlttt 

the  other  shoulder!  There  will  be  more.  He  would  nof 
have  been  so  clumsy  as  to  put  it  au"n  one  sMe  He 
would  have  padded  both  shoulders  aUke  » 

And  to  the  increased  amazement  of  aU  of  them    a 
snndar  packet  was  found  in  the  left  shoulder  of  Ihe 

trilThl^  '  *^"  ^^^'"  ^"^  *^^  ^'^  ^-ehman. 

Included  among  the  contents  of  the  second  bag,  was 

with  t^w'    1  ^^"*  °'  writing-paper.     De  LI" 

Thf  liir"'"!  ?"^'?'  'P^^*^  ^*  °"*'  '^"d  holding  it  to 
the  light,  read  m  a  low,  halting  manner: 


M  ' 


and't^!"^"  "  ^"^^f-     '^•'  ^°**  '^^"t  »>^I°°g  to  me, 
and  the  money  neither.     It  is  nobodies  buisness  who 

^  au^iufa  *^ '^'"^-     ^  P"*  *h-o-y  inside  he': 
taken  a  gamblers  chanse  on  geting  it  back  some  day 
Stranger  thmgs  have  happened.     Something  teSs  m^ 
that  thej  are  gcmg  to  got  mo  soon,  and  I  dont  waniJh^ 
to  cop  tks  stuff.     It  was  hard  earned.     Miglw  iL^ 

neigliDer,  Mr.  Debosky,  so  in  case  they  <ret  me    th,C 
wort  get  it  when  they  «.rd,  my  ™o  J  My  Z\^r 

d..t  know  .bout  thi,  money.    H  anybody  ha.  "find 
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•tuff  gettmg  Uck  to  me  .omehow.    I  wiU  .„  thu  h^ 
for.  doMg.     The  mo»ey  belonged  to  peorif  to  ^ri 

lh?n  T  '^^"?  ""  '''•«*"•  He  i.  .  bigger  robber 
th.n  I  .J,,  only  he  let.  p«,ple  «e  bin,  get  .«j  wTthit 
If  th..  .bould  fan  bto  the  h.„d.  of  the  p„  J  I  ™.t' 
tt«a  to  beheve  me  when  I  ..y  my  noighber^  .  UtLtT 
ragon  who  play,  the  viohn  tfll  it  brinw  tear,  tl  m, 
eye.,  ha.  no  band  in  thi.  busine..      T  .T.-      i       ■  "' 

l^t....ee.«ofmy,coa'r.Xe.r'ini,Ta"Hf 
whenever  ttat  may  be.'    And  the  following  J^Zh 

«  m^  off  ^'  *■■'-?""'*•  •»  "»  '"P  it  and  u  e 
M  much  of  It  a.  he  Me.  «t.     I  would  .ooner  he  had  it 

And  what  he  dont  know  wont  hurt  him.  I  me  JXi 
he  dont  know  about  who  the  .tuif  belonged  toinfte 
kgummg.  Bemgof.ouadmind.nd.ofo^?Wby 
«b.cnW  my.elf.  in  the  year  of  our  lord.  SepS 

Heney  Loveless.'* 

a  W  saer<2^  extraordinary  «  said  Mr.  Bra.ble  after 

«ml?wn/''  thousand  dollars  «  said  M.  Mirabeau. 
What  wiU  you  do  with  it,  de  Bosky? '» 
The  httle  violinist  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow 

^'^e^TCT'  'V^''  '^'"''^  ''  perplexity  ""' 

slowi?  .7   •  t    ?°'  *""»  *"  **«'  »y  ^™d«»"  he  said 
slowly,  straightening  up  and  facing  them.    «  You  i^ 
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midewtand.  of  course,  that  I  cannot  under  any  drcum- 
stances  possess  myself  of  this  stolen  property." 

Another  silence  ensued. 

^Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Bramble  at  last 
^     It  would  be  impossible,"  said  M.  Mirabeau,  sigh- 

"I  shall,  therefore,  .ddre«  s  letter  to  my  friend. 

«fo™  h™  that  the  teect.  h.v.  de.trojed  the  fur  in 

1  nave  been  neghgent  ,n  my  care  of  hi.  property  m>  to 

2r~$s^ietLri!^.r"  ^^  '-^r^i-^ 

that  th^tlT    •       :       "*"  '"  """"^  ^*y  le*  hun  blow 
STof  it  when  r  ^'^'r"!*'**  '^  "'^y  «P*^  *o  "««« 

«  A  Jr..    ®  ~  "^^^^  '^^  «o"w  out." 

Good!  »  exclaimed  Mr.  Bramble  warmly. 
^^  M.  Murabeau  suddenly  broke  into  uproarious  laugh- 

tn^f  ^'°*'^*"r!««*»™«*tWm  in  alarm.  Mt 
Thlf^i-  ^*  "ifr"*''  '^  refinement  of  justice' 
Mrs  '*",«V"^"*-«  happened  to  the  blood-suc  Jg 
Mrs.  Jacobs!    Oho  — ho  — ho!"  -"^-wng 


t  ?^ 


'  *       "It  f    i 
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.k    ..I  ?'^-'"'>"'»«J.  back-number  idea,—  relict  of  a 

tepl  bobbing  np  in  an  insi.tent,  aggravatinir  irav  tL 
™Unt  he  «ali«ed  that  he  had  'a  f«  J^"^"^ 

_   ftydwlogirt.  inight  go  «,  far  a.  to  daim  that  he 

St        '  ''"'   ""»  •'  ''•"'•*.   hard-worW 
In  ,L  .u  i*  •"■*  ™"«™«  a,.iduitT  that,  deipite 

"^s:r^J'rr.{S:e^o*^*^-''^ 

4to':L«'i.-S^"---^-t.inan 

m™  »»  J         i      ""  *'*"*"y  "ecewarj  for  the  yoang 
«!^,t'7^l *»•"'!'"■■« ■"  "'""""'  "-J  inelegant  a! 

S«S     t^-eS  ^"f"'  ^*"y*  «*"''  >»«  «•  work. 

«_r     ^  .  ™  ""^  ■'™^  "J"'*'  gotten  over  the 

f~hng  that  a  man  could  make  .onlethinf  beride.  a  mer^ 

XqO 
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He  had  once  .ugge,t«d  to  hi,  wife  tlat  StuTTMml 

he^t'  „       ?'i?  ■""  ''•*"■  *"  •■■■•  "iteration,  th" 

6f U",  or  myttog  of  u«  j,-^  ,^  ^ 
h.m  t.  ..y  j„,t  ,h.t  .ort  of  work  he  did  me«.    Oil 
»ubject  «u  not  mentioned  .gain  for  year..     StnT- 
™«.t  w«  allowed  to  go  on  hS«  a  gJaJL  X 
own  sweet  way.  «»      o  «.  m* 

One  day  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis,  to  his  surprise  and  joy. 
aimounced  that  she  thought  Stuyvesant  ought  to  ha^^ 
a  real  chance  to  make  something  of  himself,-,  voca- 
.TuV  *''«/'**»o°»  »»»«  ™n't  sure  which,- and  she 
couldn't  see  why  the  father  of  such  a  brigit.  capaWe 

mnback!  "^  "*""*  ""  '"'  ^''^*^"«  *^«  :^o»»« 

splfwl  !"«««»*;fj -ome  time  ago,  my  dear,"  he  began,  in 

Udarla^::;'^''*'^*''^*-"'^-     it  is  almost  a, 

healTo "  t- '"*  P°"****"»"  ^*  •"»«'»d«d-     "  You  wouldn't 

sai7.hn  "i  '^=°";f »»  «J  -"y  Buch  conversation,- 
aaid  she  firmly.     "I  have  been  giving  the  subiect  a 

to  his  opportunity.     He  must  make  a  name  for  himself. 
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I  have  decided,  PhiUnder,  th«t  he  ought  to  go  into  the 
diplomatic  service.'* 
"Oh,  Lord!»» 

♦1.-7  T**"'*  "*"*  ^'*"  '"'  "y*"*  *o*»»  Lo"'»'  >'  you 

think  I  mean  the  American  diplomatic  service,"  she 
said,  smih'ng.  «  That,  of  course,  is  not  even  to  be  con- 
sidered. He  must  aim  higher  than  that.  I  know  it  is 
a  vulgar  expression,  but  there  is  no  class  to  the  Ameri- 
can embassies  abroad.  Compare  our  embassies  with 
any  of  the  other  — »» 

**  But,  my  dear,  you  forget  thai  —** 
**  They  are  made  up  largely  of  men  who  have  sprung 
from  the  most  ordinary  walks  in  life,— men  totally  un- 
fitted for  the  social  position  that—  Please  do  not 
argue.  Philander.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  what 
I  say  is  true.  I  shouldn't  think  of  letting  Stuyvesant 
enter  the  American  diplomatic  service.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  dreadful  person  who  came  to  see  us  in  Berlin, 
—  about  the  trunks  we  sent  up  from  Paris  by  grande 
Vitesse f    Well,  just  think  of  Stuyvesant—" 

*<  He  was  a  clerk  from  the  U.  S.  Consul's  office,"  he 
interrupted  doggedly.  «  Nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  embassy.     Besides,  we  can't  — " 

**  It  doesn't  matter.  I  have  been  giving  it  a  great 
deal  of  thought  lately,  trying  to  decide  which  is  the  best 
service  for  Stuyvesant  to  enter.  The  English  diplo- 
matic corps  in  this  country  is  perfectly  stunning,  and 
so  is  the  French,- and  the  Russian,  for  that  matter. 
He  doesn't  speak  the  Russian  language,  however,  so  I 
suppose  we  will  have  to  — " 

"See  here,  my  dear,— listen  to  me,"  he  broke  in 
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reiolutdjr.  *«  Stuyvcsant  can't  get  into  the  service  of 
nny  of  these  countries.     He  — " 

"I'd  like  to  know  why  not!"  she  cried  sharply. 
I* He  is  a  gentleman,  he  has  manner,  he  is—  Well, 
isn't  he  as  good  as  any  of  the  young  men  one  sees  at 
the  English  or  the  French  Legations  in  Washington?  " 

**  I  grant  you  all  that,  but  he  is  an  American  just  the 
same.  He  can't  be  bom  all  over  again,  you  know,  with 
a  new  pair  of  parents.  He's  got  to  be  in  the  American 
diplomatic  corps,  or  in  no  corps  at  alL  Now,  get  that 
through  your  head,  my  dear." 

She  finally  got  it  through  her  head,  and  resigned  her- 
self to  the  American  service,  deciding  that  the  Court  of 
St.  James  offered  the  most  desirable  prospects  in  view 
of  its  close  proximity  to  the  other  great  capitals  of 
Europe. 

"  Stuyvesant  likes  London  next  to  Paris,  and  he  could 
cross  over  to  France  whenever  he  felt  the  need  of 
change." 

Mr.  Smith-Farvis  looked  harassed. 

** Easier  said  than  done,"  he  ventured.  "These 
chaps  in  the  legations  have  to  stick  pretty  close  to  their 
posts.  He  can't  be  running  about,  all  over  the  place, 
you  know.  It  isn't  expected.  You  might  as  well  un- 
derstand in  the  beginning  that  he'll  have  to  work  like 
a  nailer  for  a  good  many  years  before  he  gets  anywhere 
in  the  diplomatic  service." 

"  Nonsense.  Doesn't  the  President  appoint  men  to 
act  as  Ambassadors  who  never  had  an  hour's  experi- 
ence in  diplomacy?  It's  all  a  matter  of  politics.  I'm 
sorry  to  say.  Philander,  the  right  men  are  never  ap- 
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pointed.  It  seems  to  be  the  practice  in  this  country  to 
appoint  men  who,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  absolutely  no 
•oaal  standing.  Mr.  Choate  was  an  exception,  of 
~"f!?-  .]  f"  ■»«*  *hat  Stuyvesant  will  go  to  the  top 
rapidly  if  he  is  given  a  chance.  Now,  how  shall  we 
**1.?^"*  *>  Philander? '»  She  considered  the  matter 
•etUed.    Her  husband  shook  his  heod. 

«  !J»^«  yo«  •Pol'en  to  Stuyvie  about  it? »'  he  inquired. 
Oh,  dear  me,  no.     I  want  to  surprise  him." 
I  see,"  said  he,  rather  grimly  for  him.     « I  see. 
We  simply  say :     •  Here  is  a  nice  soft  berth  in  the  dip- 
lomatic corps,  Stuyvie.     You  may  sail  tomorrow  if  y^ 

«•  Don't  be  silly.  And  please  do  not  call  him  Stuy- 
vie. I  ve  spoken  to  you  about  that  a  thousand  times. 
PhUander.  Now,  don't  you  think  you  ought  to  run 
down  to  Washington  and  see  the  President »  It 
may  — " 

«  No,  I  don»t,"  said  he  flatly.     «  Pm  not  a  dee  fool.»» 

*u.        ?  ,*.""  *'°°'*  y°"  ^'^^'^  *°  ■««  yo"*"  »on  m*ke  ■ome- 
thing  of  himself?  »»  she  cried  in  dismay. 

**  Certainly.     I'd  like  nothing  better  than  — »» 
"Then,  try  to  take  a  little  interest  in  him,"  she  said 
coldly. 

his"i!L"iitks?^'"*  ''^""""  '"'^  ^'  ""'^^^^'  "''^•*  •" 

"The  same  as  yours.  He  is  a  Republican.  All  the 
peopb  we  know  are  Republicans.  The  Democrats  are 
too  common  for  words." 

"Well,  his  first  attempt  at  diplomacy  will  be  to 
change  his  politics,-  he  said,  waxing  a  little  sarcastic 
as  he  gamed  courage.     «  And  Pd  advise  you  not  to  say 
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naitj  thing!  about  the  Democratt.  Thej  an  m  the 
■addle  now,  you  know.  I  luppoie  jou've  heard  that 
the  President  i«  a  Democrat?  ** 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  ahe  repUed  stubbornly. 

**  And  he  appoints  nothing  but  Democrats.'* 

**  Is  there  Ukely  to  be  a  Republican  president  soon?  " 
she  inquired,  knitting  her  brows. 

*•  That's  difficult  to  say." 

**  I  suppose  Stuyvesant  could,  in  a  diplomatic  sort  of 
way,  pretend  to  be  a  Democrat,  couldn't  he,  dear?  " 
^  **  He  lost  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  at  the  last  elec- 
tion betting  on  what  he  said  was  a  sure  thing,"  said  he, 
compressing  his  lips. 

"The  poor  dear!" 

**  I  can't  see  very  much  in  this  diplomatic  game,  any- 
how," said  Mr.  Smith-Parvis  determinedly. 

**I  asked  you  a  direct  question.  Philander,"  she 
■aid  stiffly. 

**  I  —  I  «eem  to  hare  forgotten  juet  what  — " 

•*  I  asked  you  how  we  are  to  go  about  securing  an 
appointment  for  him." 

«*  Oh,"  said  he,  wilting  a  little.  "  So  you  did.  Well, 
—  um  —  aw  —  let  me  think.  There's  only  one  way. 
He's  got  to  have  a  pull.  Does  he  know  any  one  high 
up  in  the  Democratic  ranks?  Any  one  who  possesses 
great  influence?  "    There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"I  — I  don't  know,"  she  replied,  helplessly.  "He 
is  quite  young.  Philander.  He  can't  be  expected  to 
know  everybody.  But  you!  Now  that  I  think  of  it, 
you  must  know  any  number  of  influential  Democrats. 
There  muit  be  some  one  to  whom  you  could  go.  You 
would  simply  say  to  him  that  Stuyvesant  agrees  to 
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•ntr  tte'ierrice,  .ad  that  he  wiB  do  tf^rjihmg  in  hi. 

The  mM  would  die  kughing.-  ,«d  he  unfeclingij. 

nnlTn^"!?'^*-  8"PP«-Iweretogotothe 
only  injuen^.1  DenH>cr«tic  politician  I  know^-  Cor- 
ne  lu.  McF«dd.n,-  and  tell  him  that  8tuyve.ant  advo- 
catee^e  recon.truction  of  our  diplomatic  «.rvice  along 
Engh.h  hne.,  he  wodd  undoubtedly  .ay  thing,  to  me 

u  v**?  'T'T^*?  "•*'•  "y  **»'*  **  •"»  then?  *» 
Not  at  aU.»»  he  broke  in  quickly.     "  I  will  nee  him. 

^/i^^  ^/v  '•«*•  MiFaddan  i.  a  very  decent  .ori 

cLk     w*^    '^  i"  ^"^^  ***  j"^"  *^«  Oxford  Country 
Club.     He  know.  I  «m  on  the  Board  of  Governor..     In 

^e^p  °^if  -  ^'*'  «*""«  **^  '•*•     W"*»  *» 

thrn"i  i?"^??'"?  P"P**"*  ^  '"  inember.hip  in 

i^'*'^'  Philander,"  .he  Mid  flatly.     "Only  the 

•martert  people  in  town —»»  «"/"«? 

«*Leave  it  to  me,"  he  interrupted,  a  fla.h  of  en- 
thu.«.m  m  h,.  eye..  "By  gad,  I  .houldn't  be  .ur- 
pmed  ,f  I  cou  d  do  something  through  him.  He  car- 
ne.  a  good  deal  of  weight." 

u^n^i^  /*  '^f  ""'"^  *°  ^^'*  ^™  ^»<^^  it  by  playing 
golf?  "she  inquired  doubtfully.  "^  ^    "^^ 

m^ew^*     "^"**°P*'"t»«»"y-     Figure  of  .peech, 

"  Oh,  I  .ee." 
^J^  ",!?*  coddhng  on  my  part,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.     They  aU  want  to  break  into  society,— every 
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iMt  one  of  them.  You  nerer  can  tell.  A  little  •oft 
Map  goee  a  long  waj  •ometiroes.  I  could  aik  him  to 
have  luncheon  with  me  at  Bombaj  House.  Um-m-m !  ** 
He  fell  into  a  reflective  mood. 

Mrt.  Smith-Parvii  abo  wae  thoughtful.  An  amas- 
mg  idea  had  sprouted  in  her  head. 

1  ^  ^^•  '^'"^  "  •**•  ^q"******  •'*•'  n»ny  minutes. 
They  always  have,  those  chaps,»»  said  he.    "And 
a  lot  of  children.'* 

**I  was  just  wondering  if  it  wouldn't  be  good  policy 
to  have  them  to  dinner  some  night»  Philander"  she 
said. 

^Oh,  my  God! »»  he  exclaimed,  sitting  up  suddenly 
and  sUnng  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"Every  Uttle  helps"  she  said  argumentatively.  ** It 
would  be  like  opening  the  seventh  heaven  to  her  if  I 
were  to  invite  her  here  to  dine.  Just  think  what  it 
would  mean  to  her.    She  would  meet  —-** 

"They  probably  eat  with  their  knives  and  tuck  their 
napkms  under  their  chins." 

*.  T*  '  *"  '"IZ  *^**  ''**"^*'  **  amusing,"  ^aid  she,  eagerly. 

It  IS  so  difficult  nowadays  to  provide  amusement  for 
one  s  guests.  ReaUy,  my  dear,  I  think  it  is  quite  an 
Idea.  We  could  explain  beforehand  to  the  people  well 
have  in  to  meet  them,- explain  everything,  you  know. 
Ihe  plan  for  Stuyvesant,  and  everything." 

He  was  still  staring.  «  Well,  who  would  you  sug- 
gest having  in  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con  McFaddan?  " 
HM  hnv!  Cricklewicks,  and  the  Blodgetts,—  and  old 
Mrs.  Milhdew,— I've  been  intending  to  have  her  any- 
way,— and  perhaps  the  Van  Ostrons  and  Cicely  Braith- 
mere,  and  I  am  sure  we  could  get  dear  old  Percy  Trom- 
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^  JSd  -'^  ^  ''ilht'uJJj  •»ui«i  bj  th«  McPinat- 
••—•nd  he  could  get  «  world  of  material  for  thoM 

Mm.  Snuth-Parvia  composedly. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Smith-Parvi.  .trolled  into  the  of- 
fice, of  Mr.  ComeUu.  a^cPaddan,  Contractor,  and  ea.- 
^•Uy  remarked  what  a  wonderful  view  of  the  Bay  he 
had  from  hi.  window..  ^ 

**l  dropped  in,  Mr.  McPaddan,»»  he  explained,  ««to 

!J!  nlf'^I^!^  """^  "  ••"«•*  •*»»*  ''•»««»«  to  join 
the  Oxford  Country  Club."  He  had  decided  that  it 
wa.  beet  to  go  straight  to  the  point. 

I  ^^!ft"  «?*'J«»i;'"»  "•"owly.  «  Did  I  ever  say 
1  wanted  to  join  the  Oxford  Country  Club?"  he  d^ 
mandra. 

-Didn't  you?"  asked  his  visitor,  slightly  disturbed 
oy  this  ungracious  response. 

||Idid  not,"  said  Mr.  McPaddan  promptly. 
AhJ^^'r"^*    ^"^   ™    ""^^^^    *^«    impression- 

^rdub!"'"  •""  ^""  "^^*  ''  "•"*^*  *«  j°-  • 

**  That  must  have  been  some  time  aco     I'v*.  inin-^ 

*f!l  °"?l*'*-^»7-  P«"ched  nervously  with  his  cane 
at  one  of  his  pearl  grey  spats.  The  contractor  allowed 
h«  gaze  to  shift.    He  didn't  wear  «  spats  "  himself 
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**  I  an  sorry.  I  cUrcMj  I  eould  iMTe  rushed  you 
through  in  Um  Oxford.  Thej  art  mightj  rigid  and 
•xdusive  up  thtrt,  but  —  w«U,  jou  would  have  gone  in 
with  a  nuh.  Men  like  you  are  always  shoved  through 
ahead  of  others.  It  isn»t  quite  — ah  — regular,  you 
know,  but  it's  done  when  a  candidate  of  special  promi- 
nence comes  up.  Of  course,  I  need  not  explain  that  it's 
—  ah  —  quite  sub  rosaP  *» 

**8ure,*»  said  Mr.  McFaddan  promptly;  ••1  know. 
We  do  it  at  the  Jolly  Dog  Club."  He  was  again  eyemg 
his  visitor  narrowly,  speculatively.  « It's  mighty  good 
of  you,  Mr.  Smith-Parvis.    Have  a  cigar?  ** 

**  No,  thank  you.  I  seldc  jo  —  On  second  thougfate, 
I  will  take  one."  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  the 
diplomatic  thing  to  do,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  cigar 
it  was.  Besides,  he  wouldn't  feel  called  upon  to  ter- 
mmate  his  vbit  at  once  if  he  lighted  the  man's  cigac 
He  could  at  least  smoke  an  inch  or  even  an  indi  and 
a  half  of  it  before  announdng  that  he  would  have  to  be 
going.  And  a  great  deal  can  happen  during  the  con- 
sumption of  an  inch  or  so  of  tobacco. 

**  That's  a  good  cigar,"  he  commented,  after  a  couple 
of  puffs.  He  took  it  from  his  lips  and  inspected  it 
critically. 

Mr.  McFaddan  was  pleased.  **  It  ought  to  be,"  he 
r-id.    «  Fifty  cePte  strai^t." 

The  visitor  looked  at  it  with  sudrien  respect.  «*  A 
little  better  than  I«kn  in  the  habit  of  Hmoking,"  he  said 
ingratiatingly. 

^What  does  it  cost  to  join  the  Oxford  Club?"  in- 
quired the  contractor. 

"Twelve  hundred  dollars  admission,  and  two  hun- 
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h^e^rrit"'^  "^  ^''  S-'ith-Parvi.,  pricking  up 
My  wrfe  don't  like  the  golf  club  I  belong  to  »  .aid 

*^i,!j?^t^T)^"u^^  p^Ktelj  concerned. 
That's  too  bad,"  he  said. 

..ked"'  '""*  ''''"  ''  *^°  '°  «°*  "*"  '"■"•  '•"'•?  "  1» 

feH^Dl,  iJ"*?*  T*^*  ■"*.'  y""  '"""'•     So™  of  the 

tt  woSt  ^  ^t J"*  ^  '*•  ""^  *^  "y-  I  dare,., 
Jt  wooldn  t  be  more  ttm  two  or  three  month,  in  Tour 
case,  however,"  he  concluded.  ' 

aon.  She  may  put  her  'oot  down  hard.  Too  mil 
for  u,,  maybe.    We're  plain  people."  "'" 

E,^   ",  '"'."  '*'"  "^  *''•  Sn.ith-P.rvi.  readily 

tional.     Ha-ha!"  q^te  -  ah  -  unconven- 

Finding  himself  on  the  high-road  to  success  hp  ^A 

"My  dear  feUow,  I  had  no  idea  it  wa.  ,o  near  the 

ao,  andlwiDbedehghtedto—    But  better  «t;il  /..,». 
jou  have  iunch  with  meF    I  conld"ten  y^u'  HZ, 
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about  the  club  and-  What  do  jou  say  to  gomg 
around  to  Bombay  House  with  me?  " 

«  Pd  like  nothing  better,"  said  the  thoroudily  per- 
plexed politician.     «  Excuse  me  while  I  wash  me  hands." 

And  peering  earnestly  into  the  mirror  above  the 
washstand  in  the  comer  of  the  oflBce,  Mr.  McFaddan 
said  to  himself: 

"  I  must  look  easier  to  him  than  I  do  to  meself.  If 
I  m  any  kind  of  a  guesser  at  all  he»8  after  one  of  two 
things.  He  either  wants  his  tax  assessment  rejuced  or 
wants  to  run  for  mayor  of  the  city.  The  poor  boob !  " 
l^at  evening  Mr.  Smith-Parvis  announced,  in  a 
bland  and  casual  manner,  that  things  were  shaping 
themselves  beautifully.  * 

"I  had  McFaddan  to  lunch  with  me,"  he  explained. 
He  was  tremendously  impressed." 
His  wife  was  sUghtly  perturbed.     «*And  I  suppose 
you  were  so  stupid  as  to  introduce  him  to  a  lot  of  men 
m  the  club  who  — " 

"I  didn't  have  to,"  interrupted  Mr.  Smith-Parvis, 
a  trifle  crossly.  « It  was  amazing  how  many  of  the 
members  knew  him.     I  daresay  four  out  of  every  five 

!rr  ^c  t  .?"**  '^°°^  ^*°*^«  ^^*^  ^^^  ^nd  called  him 
Mr.  McFaddan.     Two  bank  presidents  called  him  Con, 
and,  by  gad,  Angela,  he  actually  introduced  me  to  sev- 
eral really  big  bugs  I've  been  wanting  to  meet  for  ten 
years  or  more.     Most  extraordinary,  'pon  my  word." 
^  Did  you  —  did  you  put  out  any  feelers?  " 
"About     Stuyvie  — sant?     Certainly     not.     That 
would  have  been  fatal.     I  did  advance  a  few  tactful 
and  pertinent  criticisms  of  our  present  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, however.    I  was  reUeved  to  discover  that  he  thinks 
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y^nZ  ^  ""PT«1-,  ««  *«nreed  with  me  when  I  .d- 
vanced  the  opmion  that  we,  a.  .overeign  citizen,  of  this 
ff^at  Repubhc,  ought  to  »ee  to  it  that  a  better,  a 
higher  claw  of  men  represent  us  abroad.  He  said  - 
m^rouflj  slangy  way:  *  You»re  dead  right.  What 
good  are  them  authors  and  poets  we're  .endin»  over 
^erenow?  What  we  need  is  good,  Hve  hustlers,- men 
^th  gmger  mstead  of  ink  in  their  veins.'  I  remember 
the  words  perfectly.  '  Ginger  instead  of  ink ! '  Ha- 
na,—  rather  good,  eh  ?  " 

-wJTJ7'-  ^""  a**"*""*  Philander,-  said  hi.  wife. 
We  are  dmmg  with  the  Hatchers." 

«  t"7^**  ^"^*^  "* "  ^*  »"**»  wrinkling  his  brow. 
I  dropped  m  to  see  Cricklewick  on  the  w!y  up.    H* 

t^u  lu^r.'^l  ***  ^  ^^'y  enthusiastic  about  (Mning here 
with  the  McFaddans."  ^ 

«For  heaven's  sake,  you  don't  mean  to  say  vouVe 
ahready  asked  the  man  to  dine  with  us ! "  cried  hif  wife! 

wa^f  «P°^\-«^«'»f  ti»es  about  his  wife.  Seem^  to 
want  me  to  know  that  she  was  a  snappy  old  girl  --his 
words,  not  mine.  The  salt  of  the  earthf and  .f  on.  oJ 
«ni«e,  I  had  to  say  something  agreeable.     So  I  .a?d 

"Oh  ""' 7fJ^ '""^  *^^ P^^""-  o^ meeting hr« 
Oh,  you  did,  did  you?  "  witheringly.  * 

He  seemed  really  quite  affected,  my  dear.     It  was 

^veral  mmutes  before  he  could  find  the  words  to  reply 

Got  very  red  m  the  face  and  managed  to  say  S; 

WtwihT"'^'^'^/"^-  Ith^k^-the^^tleJ 
h^t  with  him.  I  merely  mentioned  the  possibiUty  of 
dmmg  together  some  time,-«.  famUU.  Jand  that  I'd 
hke  hmi  to  meet  you.     Nothing  more,-not  a  thing 
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more  than  that !»»  he  cried,  quailing  a  Uttle  under  his 
wife's  eye. 

ind  what  did  he  say  to  that?  **  she  inquired.     The 
rihuMg  inflection  was  ominous. 

«  He  was  polite  enough  to  say  he'd  be  pleased  to  meet 
you,"  said  he,  with  justifiable  exasperation. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

ONE  mOHT  AT  SPAMOI^Eb's 

A  FEW  mornings  after  de  Bosky»8  premier  as  di- 
<       ^.'T^''  f/ ^^  ^°^"^  Hungarian  Orchestra.  Mrs. 
bparflight  caUed  Jane  Emsdale's  attention  to  a  news 
story     in  the  Times,    The  headline  was  as  f oUows : 

A  RoY|lI.  ViOUNlST 

Prince  de  Bo$1ey  Leads  the  Orchestra 
at  Spangler*s 

Three-quarters  of  a  column  were  devoted  to  the  first 
appearance  in  America  of  the  royal  musician;  his  re- 
markable talent;  his  glorious  ancestry;  his  singular  in- 
dependence; and  (tlrough  an  interpreter)  his  impres- 
sions of  New  York. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  cried  Jane,  after  she  had  read 
the  story.  "The  poor  fellow  was  so  dreadfully  up 
agamst  it."  *^     ^ 

"  We  must  go  and  hear  him  soon,"  said  the  other. 

They  were  at  the  breakfast-table.  Jane  had  been 
with  the  elder  ^oman  for  nearly  a  week.  She  was 
happy,  radiant,  contented.  Not  so  much  as  an  inkling 
of  the  truth  arose  to  disturb  her  serenity.  She  believed 
herself  to  be  actually  in  the  pay  of  «  Deborah."  From 
morning  till  night  she  went  cheerfuUy  about  the  tasks 
set  for  her  by  her  sorely  tried  employer,  who,  as  time 
went  on,  found  herself  hard  put  to  invent  duties  for  a 
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conscientious  private  secretary.  Jane  was  much  too 
active,  much  too  eager;  such  indefatigable  energy  har- 
assed rather  than  comforted  her  employer.  And,  not 
for  the  world,  would  the  latter  have  called  upon  her  to 
take  over  any  of  the  work  downstairs.  The  poor  lady 
lay  awake  nights  trying  to  think  of  something  that  she 
could  set  the  girl  to  doing  in  the  morning! 

A  curt,  pointed  epistle  had  come  to  Mrs.  Sparffight 
from  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis.  "Tiat  lady  ?  rmounced  briefly 
that  she  had  been  obliged  to  discharge  Miss  Emsdale, 
and  that  she  considered  it  her  duty  to  warn  Mrs.  Spar- 
flight  against  recommending  her  late  governess  to  any 
one  else. 

*•  You  may  answer  the  note,  my  dear,*»  the  Marchion- 
ess had  said,  her  eyes  twinkling  as  she  watched  Jane's 
face.  **  Thank  her  for  the  warning  and  say  that  I  re- 
gret having  sent  Miss  Emsdale  to  her.  Sa  v  that  I  shall 
be  exceedingly  careful  in  the  future.  Si^  it,  and  ap- 
pend your  initials.  It  isn't  a  bad  idea  to  let  her  know 
that  I  do  not  regard  her  communication  as  strictly  con- 
fldential, —  between  friends,  you  might  say.  And  now 
you  must  get  out  for  a  long  walk  today.  A  strong, 
healthy  English  girl  like  you  shouldn't  go  without 
stretching  her  legs.  You'll  be  losing  the  bloom  in  your 
cheek  if  you  stay  indoors  as  you've  been  doing  the  past 
week." 

Jane's  dread  of  meeting  her  tormentor  had  kept  her 
close  to  the  apartment  since  the  night  of  her  rather  un- 
conventional arrival.  Twice  the  eager  Trotter,  thrilled 
and  exalted  by  his  new-found  happiness,  had  dashed  in 
to  see  her,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes'  stay  on  each 
occasion. 
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**  How  do  you  like  your  new  podtion? »» he  had  asked 
in  the  dimness  at  the  head  of  the  stairway.  She  could 
not  see  his  face,  but  it  was  because  he  kept  her  head 
rather  closely  pressed  into  the  hollow  of  hu  shoulder. 
Otherwise  she  might  have  detected  the  guilty  flicker  in 
his  eyes. 

"  I  love  it.  She  is  such  a  dear.  But,  really,  Eric, 
I  don't  think  I'm  worth  half  what  she  pays  me." 

He  chuckled  softly.  «  Oh,  yes,  you  are.  You  are 
certainly  worth  half  what  my  boss  pays  me." 

**  But  I  do  not  earn  it,"  she  insisted. 

"Neither  do  I,"  said  he. 

To  return  to  the  Marchioness  and  the  newspaper: 

**  We  will  go  off  on  a  little  spree  before  long,  my  dear. 
A  good  dinner  at  Spangler's,  a  litUe  music,  and  a  chat 
with  the  sensation  of  the  hour.  Get  Mrs.  Hendricks  on 
the  telephone,  please.  I  will  ask  her  to  join  us  there 
some  night  soon  with  her  husband.  He  is  the  man  who 
wrote  that  delightful  novel  with  the  name  I  never  can 
remember.  Yon  will  like  him,  I  know.  He  is  so  dread- 
fully deaf  that  all  one  has  to  do  to  include  him  in  the 
conversation  is  to  return  his  smiles  occasionally." 

And  so,  on  a  certain  night  m  mid-April,  it  came  to 
pass  that  Spangler's  C&U,  gay  and  full  of  the  din  that 
sustains  the  genus  New  Yorker  in  his  contention  that 
there  is  no  other  place  in  the  world  fit  to  live  in,  had 
among  its  patrons  a  number  of  the  persons  connected 
with  this  story  of  the  City  of  Masks. 

First  of  all,  there  was  the  new  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
a  dapper,  romantic-looking  young  man  in  a  flaming  red 
coat.  Ah,  but  you  should  have  seen  him !  The  admir- 
able Mirabeau,  true  Frenchman  that  he  was,  had  per- 
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foraied  wonders  with  pomades  and  oils  and  the  sIosst 
Iwflhantaie.  The  sleek  black  hair  of  the  little  Princ* 
shone  hke  the  raven's  wing;  his  dark,  gipsy  eyes,  ren- 
dered more  vivid  by  the  skilful  appUcation  of  "lamp- 
black," gleamed  with  an  ardent  excitement;  there  was 
colour  in  his  cheeks,  and  a  smile  on  his  lips. 

At  a  table  near  the  platform  on  which  the  orchestra 
was  stationed,  sat  the  Honourable  ComeUus  McFa^an, 
his  wife,  and  a  congenial  party  of  friends.  In  a  far- 
off  comer,  remote  from  the  music,  you  would  have  dis- 
covered the  Marchioness  and  her  companions ;  the  bland, 
perpetually  smiling  Mr.  Hendricks  who  wrote  the  book, 
his  wife,  and  the  lovely,  blue-eyed  Jane. 

By  a  strange  order  of  coincidence,  young  Mr.  Stuy- 
vesant  Smith-Parvis,  quite  mellow  and  bereft  of  the 
power  to  focus  steadily  with  eye  or  inteUect,  occupied 
a  seat,—  and  frequently  a  seat  and  a  half,—  at  a  table 
made  up  of  sbrill-voiced  young  women  and  bald-headed 
gentlemen  of  uncertain  age  who  had  a  whispering  ac- 
quaintance with  the  head  waiter  and  his  assistants. 

The  Countess  du  Bara,  otherwise  Corinne,  enter- 
tained  a  few  of  the  lesser  lights  of  the  Opera  and  two 
lean,  hungry-looking  critics  she  was  cultivating  against 
an  hour  of  need. 

At  a  small,  mean  table  alongside  the  swinging  door 
through  which  a  procession  of  waiters  constantly 
streamed  on  their  way  from  the  kitchen,  balancing  trays 
at  hazardous  heights,  sat  two  men  who  up  to  this  mo- 
ment have  not  been  mentioned  in  these  revelations. 
Very  ordinary  looking  persons  they  were,  in  business 
clothes. 

One  of  them,  a  sallow,  Uverish  individual,  divided  his 
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mtemt  between  two  wlddysepwratedUblei.    Hiscom- 
P«uon  WM  interested  in  nothing  except  hi.  food,  which 
bemg  whoUy  un«iti.f*ctory  to  him,  relieved  him  of  the 
nece..ity  of  talking  about  anything  elw.    He  spoke  of 
It  from  time  to  time,  however.  usuaUy  to  the  waiter, 
who  could  only  say  that  he  wa.  sorry.     This  man  was 
a  red-faced,  sharp-nosed  person  with  an  unmistakable 
Cockney  accent.     He  seemed  to  find  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  m  verbaUy  longing  for  the  day  when  he  could 
get  back  to  Simpson's  in  the  Strand  for  a  hit  of  «  roast 
that  w  a  roast." 

The  crowd  began  to  f|hin  out  shortly  after  the  time 
jet  for  tiie  Wting  of  curtains  in  aU  of  the  theatres. 
It  was  then  that  the  sallow-faced  man  arose  from  his 
seat  and,  after  asking  his  companion  to  excuse  him  for 
a  mmute,  approached  Stuyvesant  Smith-Parvis.  That 
gentleman  had  been  dizzily  ogling  a  dashing,  spirited 
young  woman  at  the  table  presided  over  by  Mr.  McFad- 
dan,  a  circumstance  which  not  only  annoyed  the  ladv 
but  also  one  closer  at  hand.     The  latter  was  wantinir  to 

rr'^Vf.'??^  ''***'  ''^**  ^*  *~>^  ^e>-  for.  If  he 
thought  she'd  stand  for  anything  like  that,  he  had  an- 
other  guess  coming. 

«  May  I  have  a  word  with  you? '»  asked  the  saUow 
man,  msertmg  his  head  between  Stuyvesant  and  the 
protesting  young  woman. 

"  The  bounce^*  cried  the  young  woman,  looking  up. 

st^aT^  !!'^  ''^**  ^""^  «"*  ^°^  "^*^^«  ^A  *t 

«  Shut  up,'»  said  Stuyvie.  who  had.  after  a  moment's 
concentration,  recognized  the  man.  "What  do  vou 
want? "  •' 
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**  A  word  in  private,"  said  the  other. 

Stujvesant  got  up  and  followed  him  to  a  vacant  taUe 
in  the  rear. 

"She  is  here,'*  said  the  stranger.  "Here  in  this 
restaurant.  Not  more  than  fifty  feet  from  where  we*re 
sitting." 

The  listener  blinked.     His  brain  was  foggy. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  he  mumbled,  thickly. 

"  The  girl  you're  lookin'  for,"  said  the  man.  ^" 

Stuyvesant  sat  up  abruptly.  His  brain  seemed  to 
clear. 

"You  mean  —  Miss  Emsdale?  "  he  demanded,  rather 
distinctly. 

The  little  man  in  the  red  coat,  sitting  just  above  them 
on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  where  he  was  resting  after 
a  particularly  long  and  arduous  number,  pricked  up  his 
ears.  He,  too,  had  seen  the  radiant,  friendly  face  of 
the  English  girl  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  had 
favoured  her  with  more  than  one  smile  of  appreciation. 

"Yes.  Stand  up  and  take  a  look.  Keep  back  of 
this  palm,  so's  she  won't  lamp  you.  'Way  over  there 
with  the  white-haired  old  lady.  Am  I  right?  She's 
the  one,  ain't  she?" 

Smith-Parvis  became  visibly  excited.  "Yes, — 
there's  not  the  slightest  doubt.  How  —  how  long  has 
she  been  here?  Why  the  devil  didn't  you  tell  me 
sooner?  " 

"  Don't  get  excited.  Better  not  let  her  see  you  in 
this  condition.  She  looks  like  a  nice,  refined  girl. 
She—" 

"  What  do  you  mean  *  condition '?  I'm  all  right," 
retorted  the  yoimg  man,  beUicose  at  once. 
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I  know  joa  •»,»  said  the  other  eoothinglj. 

I>*ni  the  luck,"  growled  StuyYie,foUoinBg»  heroic 
effort  to  restore  hii  phyueid  equilibrium.  « I  wouldn't 
have  had  her  .ee  me  here  with  thi.  crowd  for  half  the 
monej  in  New  York.  She'U  get  a  bad  impreMion  of 
me.  Look  at  'em!  My  Lord,  they're  all  itewed.  I 
»«y,  you  go  over  and  teU  that  man  with  the  big  now 
•t  the  heai  of  my  table  that  I've  been  raddenlj  called 
•way,  and  —»' 

"  Take  my  advice,  and  ait  tight." 

Stuyvie's  mind  wandered.  «  Say,  do  you  know  who 
that  nppm'  creature  i«  over  there  with  the  fat  IriA- 
man?    She's  a  dream." 

The  sallow  man  did  not  deign  to  look.  He  bent  a 
httle  closer  to  Mr.  Smith-Parvis. 

"Now,  what  is  the  next  move,  Mr.  Smith-Parvis? 
I  ve  located  her  right  enough.  Is  this  the  end  of  the 
trail?  " 

1  "f^'"«*«*»on«dStuyvie,  loudly.  Then  even  more 
loudly :  «  Don't  you  know  any  better  than  to  roar  like 
that?    There's  a  man  sitting  up  there " 

"He  can't  undersUnd  a  word  of  English.  Wop. 
Jiut  landed.     That's  the  guy  the  papers  have  been  -5» 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  interested  in  your  conversa- 
tion," said  Stuy  de  haughtily.  «« What  were  you  say- 
ing? »»  ->  J 

"  Am  I  through?    That's  what  I  want  to  know." 
"  You  have  found  out  where  she's  stopping?  " 
"Yep.     Stayin'    with    the    white-haired    old    lad  v. 

Dressmaking  establishment     The  office  wiU  make  a  fuU 

report  to  you  tomorrow." 

"  Wait  a  minute.     Let  me  think." 
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The  lallow  man  waited  for  some  time.  Then  he 
said:  ** Ezcum  me,  Ifr.  Smith-Panrie,  bat  IVe  got  a 
friend  over  here.  Straqger  in  New  York.  I'm  detailed 
to  entertain  him." 

**  You've  got  to  shake  him,"  eaid  Stajnrie,  arrogantly. 
**  I  want  jou  to  follow  her  home,  and  I'm  going  with 
jou.  A»  soon  as  I  know  positivelj  where  she  lives,  111 
decide  on  the  next  step  we're  to  take.  We'll  have  to 
work  out  some  plan  to  get  her  away  from  that  dress- 
makin'  'stablishment." 

The  other  gave  him  a  hard  look.  **  Don't  count  our 
people  in  on  any  rough  stuff,"  he  said  levelly.  **  We 
don't  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

Stuyvie  winked.  **  We'll  talk  about  that  when  the 
time  comes." 

**  Well,  what  I  said  goes.  We're  the  oldest  and  most 
reliable  agency  in  — " 

**  I  know  aU  that,"  said  Stuyvie,  peevishly.  **  It  is 
immaterial  to  me  whether  your  agency  or  some  other 
one  does  the  job.  Remember  that,  will  you?  I  want 
that  girl,  and  I  don't  give  a — ** 

**  Good  night,  Mr.  Smitb-Parvis." 

'*Wait  a  minute, —  wait  a  minute.  Now,  listen. 
When  you  see  her  getting  ready  to  leave  this  place,  rush 
out  and  get  a  taxi.    I'll  join  you  outside,  and  we'll  — " 

**  Very  well.  That's  part  of  my  job,  I  suppose.  I 
will  have  to  explain  to  my  friend.  He  will  understand." 
He  lowered  his  voice  to  dmost  a  whisper.  *'  He's  in  the 
same  business.  Special  from  Scotland  Yard.  My 
God,  what  bulldogs  these  Britishers  are.  He's  been 
clear  around  the  world,  lookin'  for  a  young  English 
swell  who  lit  out  a  couple  of  years  ago.    We've  been 
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,Z^  'i'i"  ""^  "  **V™.  imIeVMtlj,  "btfoK 

f.?i^:i:Lr  Tndtuti^pr' '  -  ^"  '^^  *^ 

ro«ie.t  and  mo.t  cheerful  n*tuw.    He  wm  not  proud  to 
tj  pl.y,ng  thevioUn  in  Spiuigler'.,  but  he  w..  hu».^ 

enthu..«.m  of  the  people  who  came  to  .ee  /not  to  hear 
*  prince  of  the  blood  perform  *"••' 

th«^"h!'t!l?'J*"«"*  "^^^^  ^'"  '~"*'  •"d  ^*  ^"  to  them 

*■""'«•"--"«»  •'  tk.  int««.Vh.  would  t.k.  in  Z 

•«««ble  thought.,  ««».  a»  ^o„,    i„t.^„"^ 

At  «rrt  h.  w«  l»wild.«J.  u„c.rt.i  „  ,,  ,f,  ^; 
he  .houM  pum...    He  „.„,  h«l  .«  '^^ 

P.r™  hrf„„,  b„t  he  h«l ».  difflcult,  in  ideJS^^ 
«  the  d,.ta,b.r  ,f  Trotter-.  pe.c  ,f  m„/^C 

«d  n,ot,m  of  «,e  yoong  „„  „d  fc;,  ,„  P  "^ 
matter  for  doubt  How  w«  he  to  w.m  L«iy  J„.? 
He  w..  ,u  .  f„rfrf  ,t.t,  .,  perturbation  .,  y^^.^ 

A»  he  pUyed,  he  saw  Smith-Psrrij  reioin  hi.  n.rf. 
He  watched  the  .aBow  ««.  weave  hi.  r;.t4"S 
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diner,  to  hi.  own  Ublc.  Hi.  anxiou.  gw  .ought  out 
the  Marchionew  «nd  Jtnc,  «nd  he  w«.  relieved  to  find 
that  thejr  were  not  preparing  to  depart  AIm,  he 
looked  again  at  McFaddan  and  the  dadiing  jounff 
woman  at  the  foot  of  hi.  UMe.  He  had  recogniied  the 
man  who  once  a  week  came  under  hi.  critical  obMrva- 
tion  a.  a  proper  footman.    A.  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 

which  McFaddan  favoured  him.  Up  to  thi.  hour  he 
had  not  a..oci«ted  McFaddan  with  opulence  or  a  tailor- 
made  are.,  .uit. 

After  the  encore,  he  descended  from  tl.e  platform  and 
made  hi.  waj,  bowing  right  and  left  to  the  friendly 
throng.  untU  he  brought  up  at  the  Marchione..*.  table. 
There  he  paused  and  executed  a  profound  bow. 

The  Marr'.- jncM  proffered  her  hand,  which  he  was 
careful  not  to  we,  and  .aid  Mmething  to  him  in  Eng^ 

,.  /f*  r**»*»^  ^  ^««^»  exprcive  of  deroair,  and 
replied  m  the  Hungarian  tongue. 

**He  doe.  not  underetand  Engli.h,»»  said  Jane,  her 
eye.  .parkhng.  Then  die  complimented  him  in 
r  rendu 

De  Bo.ky  affected  a  faint  expre.sion  of  hope.    He 

?^"l?1  •  iirr  ^'^^«  ^«'*'  ^  F«nch-  J«»e  wa. 
dehghted.  This  wa.  rare  good  fun.  The  murician 
turned  to  the  others  at  the  table  and  gave  utterance  to 
the  customary  « Parle  vouz  Francais,  madame  — 
m'sieu?  ** 

«  Not  a  word,"  said  Mrs.  Hendricks.  "  He  under- 
stands It  but  he  can»t  hear  it,"  she  went  on,  and  sud- 
denly turned  a  fiery  red.  «  How  siUy  of  me,"  she  said 
to  the  Marchioness,  giggling  hystericaUy. 
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De  Bcsky's  face  cleared.  He  addressed  himself  to 
Jane;  it  was  quite  safe  to  speak  to  her  in  French.  He 
forgot  himself  in  his  eagerness,  however,  and  spoke 
with  amazing  fluencj  for  one  who  but  a  moment  before 
had  been  so  at  a  loss.  In  a  few  quick,  concise  sen- 
tences he  told  her  of  Stuyvesant's  presence,  his  condi- 
tion and  his  immediate  designs. 

Both  Jane  and  the  Marchioness  were  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Although  filled  with  consternation,  they  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  concealing  their  dismay  behind  a 
mask  of  smiles  and  a  gay  sort  of  chatter.  De  Bosky 
beamed  and  smirked  and  gesticulated.  One  would  have 
thought  he  was  regaling  them  with  an  amusbg  story. 

"  He  is  capable  of  making  a  horrid  scene,"  lamented 
Jane,  through  smiling  lips.  "He  may  come  over  to 
this  table  and  — " 

"  Compose  yourself,"  broke  in  de  Bosky,  a  smile  on 
his  lips  but  not  in  his  eyes.  "  If  he  should  attempt  to 
annoy  you  here,  I  —  I  myself  will  take  him  in  hand. 
Have  no  fear.     You  may  depend  on  me." 

He  was  interrupted  at  this  juncture  by  a  brass-be* 
toned  page  who  passed  the  table,  murmuring  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Sparfli^t. 

Spangler*s  is  an  exceptional  place.  Pages  do  not 
bawl  out  one*s  name  as  if  calling  an  **  extra."  On  the 
contrary,  in  quiet,  repressed  tones  they  politely  inquire 
at  each  table  for  the  person  wanted.  Mr.  Spangler  was 
very  particular  about  this.  He  came  near  to  losing 
his  license  years  before  simply  because  a  page  had  mean- 
dered through  the  restaurant  bellowing  the  name  of  a 
gentleman  whose  influence  was  greater  at  City  Hall  than 
it  was  at  his  own  fireside, —  from  which,  by  the  wayj 
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he  appears  to  have  strayed  on  the  night  in  quest. tn. 
*•  Dear  me,"  cried  the  Marchioness,  her  agitation  In- 
creasing.    **No    one    knows    I    am    here.     How    on 
earth  —    Here,  boj !  " 

A  note  was  delivered  to  her.  It  was  from  Thomas 
Trotter.  Her  face  brightened  as  she  glanced  swiftlj 
through  the  scrawl. 

"  Splendid ! »'  she  exclaimed.  "  It  is  from  Mr.  Trot- 
ter.    He  is  waiting  outside  with  his  automobile." 

She  passed  the  note  to  Jane,  whose  colour  deepened. 
De  Boskj  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  and,  cheered 
beyond  measure  by  her  reassuring  words,  strode  off,  his 
head  erect,  his  white  teeth  showing  in  a  broad  smile. 

Trotter  wrote:  "It  is  raining  cats  and  dogs.  I 
have  the  car  outside.  The  family  is  at  the  theatre. 
Don*t  hurry.  I  can  wait  until  10:15.  If  you  are  not 
ready  to  come  away  by  that  time,  you  will  find  my  friend 
Joe  Glimm  hanging  about  in  front  of  the  caf^, — 
drenched  to  the  skin,  I'll  wager.  You  will  recall  him 
as  the  huge  person  I  introduced  to  you  recently  as  from 
Constantinople.  Just  put  yourselves  under  his  wing  if 
anything  happens.  He  is  jolly  well  able  to  protect 
you.  I  know  who's  in  there,  but  don't  be  uneasy;  He 
will  not  dare  molest  you." 

**  Shall  I  keep  it  for  you?  "  asked  Jane,  her  eyes 
shining. 

"  I  fancy  it  was  intended  for  you,  my  dear,"  said  the 
other  drily. 

"How  very  interesting,"  observed  Mr.  Hendricks, 
who  occasionally  offered  some  such  remark  as  his  con- 
tribution lo  the  gaiety  of  the  evening.  He  had  found 
it  to  be  a  perfe  :  ly  safe  shot,  even  when  fired  at  random. 
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In  the  meantime,  Mr.  McFaddan  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  young  man  at  the  next  table  but 
one  was  obnoxious.  It  isn't  exactly  the  way  Mr.  Mc- 
Faddan would  have  put  it,  but  as  he  would  have  put  it 
less  elegantly,  it  is  better  to  supply  him  with  a  word  out 
of  stock. 

1    ^^^^T^^^  ^°""*f  '^°'"*°  "P«n  ^^o°»  Stuyvesant 
r,       t  ^^)f^  *"^  significant  glances  happened  to  be 
Mrs   McFaddan,  whose  scant  twelve  months  as  a  wife 
gave  her  certain  privileges  and  a  distinction  that  prop- 
erly would  have  been  denied  her  hearth-loving  predeces- 
sor who  came  over  from  Ireland  to  marry  Con  McFad- 
dan when  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  foreman 
m  the  works,—  and  who,  true  to  her  estate  of  mulieb- 
rity, produced  four  of  the  most  exemplary  step-chil- 
dren that  any  second  wife  could  have  discovered  if  she 
had  gone  storking  over  the  entire  city. 

Cornelius  had  married  his  stenographer.  It  was 
not  his  fault  that  she  happened  to  be  a  very  pretty 
young  w-man,  nor  could  he  be  held  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  he  was  approximately  thirty  years  of  age  on 
the  day  she  was  bom.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  she 
was  his  wife  and  dependent  on  him  for  some  measure  of 
protection. 

And  Mr.  McFaddan,  being  an  influence,  sent  for  the 
proprietor  of  the  caf^  himself,  and  whispered  to  him. 
Whereupon,  Mr.  Spangler,  considering  the  side  on  which 
his  bread  was  buttered,  whispered  back  that  it  should  be 
attended  to  at  once. 

« And,"  pursued  Mr.  McFaddan,  purple  with  sup- 
pressed rage,  **  if  you  don't,  I  will." 

A  minute  or  two  later,  one  of  the  waiters  approached 
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young  Mr.  Smith-Parvis  and  informed  him  that  he  was 
wanted  outside  at  once. 

Stuyyesant's  heart  leaped.  He  at  once  surmised 
that  Miss  Emsdale,  repentant  and  envious,  had  come 
off  her  high  horse  and  was  eager  to  get  away  from  the 
dull,  prosaic  and  stupidly  respectable  old  "  parties  '* 
over  in  the  corner.  Conceivably  she  had  taken  a  little 
more  champagne  than  was  good  for  her.  He  got  up 
immediately,  and  without  so  much  as  a  word  of  apology 
to  his  host,  made  his  way  eagerly,  though  unsteadily, 
to  the  entrance-hall. 

He  expected  Miss  Emsdale  to  follow;  he  was  already 
framing  in  his  beaddled  brain  the  jolly  little  lecture  he 
would  give  her  when  — 

A  red-faced  person  jostled  him  in  a  most  annoying 
manner. 

"  Look  sharp  there,"  said  Stuyvie  thickly.  «  Watch 
where  you're  going." 

"  Steady,  sir,--  steady ! "  came  in  a  hushed,  agitated 
voice  from  Mr.  Spangler,  who  appeared  to  be  address- 
ing himself  exclusively  to  the  red-faced  person.  **  Let 
me  manage  it, —  please." 

**  Who  the  devil  is  this  bally  old  blighter?  "  demanded 
Stuyvie  loudly. 

"Leave  him  to  me,  Spangler,"  said  the  red-faced 
man.     "  I  have  a  few  choice  words  I  — " 

** Here!  Confound  you!  Keep  off  of  my  toes,  you 
fool!  I  say,  Spangler,  what's  the  matter  with  you? 
Throw  him  out !    He's  — " 

**  Grentlemen !    Gentlemen ! " 

"  I  ought  to  knock  your  block  off,"  said  Mr.  McFad- 
dan,  without  raising  his  voice.     As  his  face  was  within 
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hS»"u  *'  I  S*"^*-°*'»  "ose,  the  young  man  had  no 

Uvfb^^Lw^S^'L**'^,' '*'""»**"««  »»y  o»e  would 
bH  t^  t    *^*^''«^-     8*"^  "Poken  to  in  that  fashion 

Ko^V"^'"'"*-     "'*"in-ve  you  ten  second. 

« 1  *?1*^°  seconds,"  growled  Cornelius. 
„  And  then  what?  »  gulj.ed  Stuyvie. 
A  swat  on  the  nose."  said  Mr.  McFaddan. 

been   dthT*  '''  f"  '"""^  ^'  *^'^  ""^'^^'^^  ^as  there 
Deen    either    proof    or    assertion    that    Srnith-Parvis 
Jumor,  possessed  the  back-bone  of  a  caterpairr     t/ 
has  been  stated,  however,  that  he  was  a  you^  man  o 
^n«derable  bulk.     We  have  assumed.  <^rrec«rtha 
tius  rather  impressive  physique  masked  a  craven   pirit 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  such  a  prodigious  cowa^ 
that  he  practised  all  manner  of  "exercises"  in  order 

^t^  Two'z^^  rzr:r  r™^-  *^^ 

Uckle.  ^    ^      "**•  """ton""  to 

SonKtWng  i.  to  be  Mid  for  hi.  method.    It  ha.  been 

«tnt  '  ""■''  '""'^  "^  "  «»  ™e.t  m.„ 

Stuyyie  took  gre.t  pride  in  mealiiig  hi.  weD-devel- 
oped  .™.;  it  w«  not  „  „»„„„<,„  ^g  »™^ 
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S^rfU^  T  K**?^-  H"'"'"'PP«).  Panic 
Mzed  lum.  In  .heer  terror  he  .truck  bliiHily  .t  the 
•wful  «)d..h  thing  th.t  filled  hi,  virion.         ' 

in.  i^  !f  'i*°°^  ^"^  •*"»»  ''  afterward.,  expLin- 
2!  It  *=""»' '"'o'  'ay  ju.t  how  he  h«l  n,e.«^ 
the  d,,t«ce  «d  h«l  picked  ont  the  point  of  the  f^ 
n»n  .  jaw.  He  even  went  .o  far  a.  to  say  that  he  felt 
.J-ry  for  the  p«.r  devO  even  before  he  'det^  Z 

^  hr.k  1'r^  "'"•  *^  'y"  ""t  "^y  d""^  but  co^ 
dS.  iaf  'f  am,  -I„ded  «,narel,  on  Mr.  McF«l. 

o^„''»r  ''"="'  *'  •«««••<>'.  after  a  m.n«nt 

tl^-  ""^.opened hi. eye.  and lowend  hi.  ar^. 
expwtmg  to  find  hi.  adver-ary'.  fi.t  on  it,  irre«.S 
.pp«.ch  toward  hi.  no«,  there  wa.  no  Mr.  S^n 

Se  .:Si»7.:il;"*'  '^  '^  ~* ""-  '»'»-»- 

Stuyrie  was  suddenlj  aware  that  some  one  was  a.suit- 
IB  a  temble  man.**  »  "»  «F.    ne 
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By  this  time  they  were  in  the  vestibule. 

« I  wiU  not  teU  him  who  you  are,"  Mr.  Spangler  was 
■•ying.  «I  wUI  give  you  another  name,— Jones  ot 
anything.     He  must  never  know  who  you  are." 

"  What's  the  difference? '»  chattered  Stuyvie.  **  He's 
—  he's  dead,  isn't  he?  » 


CHAPTER  XVI 


8COTlJQn>  YA«D   TAK£8  A  HAND 

IT  was  raining  hard.  Stuyvesant,  thoroughlv 
alarmed  and  not  at  all  dated  hy  his  astonishing  con- 
quest, halted  in  dismay.  The  pelting  torrent  .wept  up 
against  the  side  of  the  canvas  awning  that  extended  to 
the  street;  the  thick  matting  on  the  sidewalk  was  al- 
most afloat.  HeadUghts  of  automobUes  drawn  up  to 
the  curb  blazed  dimly  through  the  screen  of  water. 
He  peered  out  beyond  the  narrow  opening  left  for  pe- 
destrians and  groaned. 

"  Taxi ! '»  he  frantically  shouted  to  the  doorman. 

Some  one  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  started 
as  If  a  gun  had  gone  off  at  his  back.  It  was  all  up  • 
For  once  the  police  were  on  the  spot  when  —  A  voice 
was  shouting: 

"  By  thunder,  I  didn't  think  it  was  in  you ! " 
_  He  whirled  to  face,  not  the  expected  bluecoat,  but 
the  sallow  detective. 

"  My  God,  how  you  startled  me ! »» 

«*  I'd  have  bet  my  last  doUar  you  hadn't  the  nerve 
to -ahem!    I -I-.     Say,    take    a    Up    from    me. 
JBeat  It !     Don  t  hang  around  here  waitln'  for  that  girl 
That  guy  m  there  is  beginning  to  see  straight  again! 
and  If  he  was  to  bust  out  here  and  find  you  —     WeU 
it  would  be  something  awful !  '*  * 

"  Get  me  a  taxi,  you  infernal  idiot ! "  roared  the  con- 
queror m  flight,  addressing  the  starter. 
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•*  Have  one  here  in  five  minutei,  tir,"  began  the  taxi 
•tarter,  grabbing  up  the  telephone. 

"Five  minutes?"  gaaped  Stuyvie,  with  a  quick 
glance  over  his  shoulder.  «0h,  Lord!  Tell  one  of 
those  chauffeurs  out  there  I'll  give  him  ten  dollars  to 
run  me  to  the  Grand  Central  Station.     Hurry  up! " 

"The  Grand  Central?"  exclaimed  the  detective. 
"  Great  Scott,  man,  you  don't  have  to  beat  it  clear  out 
of  towp,  you  know.  What  are  you  going  to  the  Sta- 
tion for?  " 

"For  a  taxi,  you  damn'  fool,"  shouted  Stuyvie. 
"  Say,  who  was  that  man  in  there?  " 
**  Didn't  you  know  him?  " 

**  Never  saw  him  in  my  life  before,—  the  bliirhter. 
Who  is  he?  " 

The  detective  stared.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  reply, 
and  as  suddenly  closed  it.  He,  too,  knew  on  which 
side  his  bread  was  precariously  buttered. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said. 

"  WeU,  the  papers  wiU  give  his  name  in  the  morn- 
ing,— and  mine,  too,  curse  them,"  chattered  Stuyvie. 

"Don't  you  think  it,"  said  the  other  promptly. 
"There  won't  be  a  word  about  it,  take  it  from  me. 
That  guy,—  whoever  he  is,-  ain't  going  to  have  the 
newspapers  say  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  pinhead  like 
you." 

The  msult  passed  unnoticed.  Stuyvie  was  gazing, 
pop-eyed,  at  a  man  who  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canopy,  a  tall  fellow  in  a  dripping  rain- 
coat. 

The  newcomer's  eyes  were  upon  him.  They  were 
steady,  unfriendly  eyes.     He  advanced  slowly. 
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into  Vh^*!??  ''"t." -aid  Stuyvie,  «id  .wiftly  pa..ed  out 
mio  the  ddugt.     No  other  cour«,  w..  o^^i  to  hi.„ 
There  w-  trouble  ahead  and  trouble  bewS 

«.^rrrLnirA-'*;:**^f    ^•^  -^Uow-faced  n.an 
parting  oneT        ^"  '*'""  "***  '^«»*«*  *'*«'  '^  ^^ 
**  Beat  it !    He's  coining !  ♦♦ 

Suckll  ^  ^^"^  ^'"*'  "**  billow-faced  man 

vn?i*  ^f *^*»'?°*"  *nd  Jane  went  home  in  the  biir 
MiUidew  lunousine  instead  of  in  a  taxi.     They  eft  thf 

Lotlt'n^^Ya^d  ''  P^rr^ooking  stranger'  from 
ocotland  Yard  came  out  close  upon  their  heels  He 
wa.  looking  for  his  American  guide. 

1.  J!3!"^'  ^1.'^"*^*  ^"  *^*'  "P  *°  **»^  *^nin«  and  grinned 
broa%  a.  he  leaned  forward  for  «  orders."        *^ 

.     Home,  James."  said  Lady  Jane,  loftily. 

Very  good,  my  lady,"  said  Trotter. 

thJ^  T  ?T  ®~*^*°^  Y*«*  "^"^"t"*  narrowly  at 

.t!r^*  h  J  '  'T  ^*  "°^*^  •  ^^'^  P*^*^-  "-^r'and 
BUr^  harder     For  a  long  time  after  the  car  h^ 

PoUed  away,  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk 

frowmng  perplexedly.     IT.en  he  shook  his  head  and  J^ 

The  next  day,  the  saUow-faced  detective  received  in- 
structions over  the  telephone  from  one  who  refund  to 

to  keep  close  watch  on  the  movements  of  a  certain 
party,  and  to  await  further  orders. 
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•^I jhdl  be  out  of  town  for  •  week  or  ten  d«yi.»»  «x- 
plejned  young  Mr.  Smith-Parvi..  "»  "7«»    « 

"I  •«•."  .aid  the  wUow-f«ced  uuui.  "Good  ideiu 
TTiat  guy_"  But  the  receiver  «t  the  other  ^ 
chcked  rudeljr  «nd  without  ceremonj. 

SnrLT"*?*  *r^"  •'*""**"»  *"^  'o'  Virginia  Hot 
of  S1*L.       ^'  P««»ylv«ni«  Station  he  bought  .U 

wLn't^r'^^**"'""  "**""«'  °*»«°  •"^  "«»>*•    There 
wwn  t «  hne  m  any  one  of  them  about  the  fraca.     He 

wa.  rather  hurt  about  it.    He  wa.  beginn^   'o  M 

«ach«i  PhJadelphia  he  had  worked  himself  into  quite 
a  fury  over  the  way  the  New  York  paper,  .uppre.. 

2^enM^fl.^^''T-  J»«3^  '^^U  bribed.  He  h  J 
f«S>-  '^"^,'r*-'^'*^^*'*  be  wa.,-a  weU^cerved 
drubbing,  and  the  world  would  never  hear  of  it  I  m. 
Em«Jale  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  very  much  wiS 
her  to  hear  of  it,  too.  The  farther  away  he  L^ 
New  York  tiie  more  active  became  the  conviction  thiS 
he  owed  ,t  to  hm^elf  to  go  back  there  and  thra.h  the 
of  tl  Sr^T"*  "  P."^"^'^  *•  P«'"ble,~  in  front 

whil^K  1^""^  •*  '""  ^'^^^^^'^  ^  *be  afternoon, 

while  he  was  about  it.  * 

He  had  be^  at  Hot  Springs  no  longer  than  fortv- 

sf  Z':^'''  "  '""*  ^^"*'  «"»*  ^'«-  his  mother. 
She  urged  hm,  to  return  to  New  York  as  soon  !^ 
possible.  It  was  unperative  that  he  should  be  pres- 
ent at  a  very  important  dinner  she  was  giving  on  Fri- 
day night.  One  of  the  most  influential^liLirns  ^ 
New  York  was  to  be  there,-  a  man  whose  name  ^^ 
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houtehold  word,—  and  she  wm  rare  Mnnethinff  splendid 
would  come  of  it. 

"  You  mutt  not  fail  me,  dear  boj,»»  she  wrote.  « I 
would  not  have  him  miu  teeing  you  for  anything  in  the 
world.  Don't  ask  me  any  quettiont.  I  can't  tell  you 
anything  now,  but  I  will  say  that  a  great  surprise  is  in 
store  for  my  darling  boy." 

Meanwhile  the  nosy  individual  from  Scotland  Yard 
had  not  been  idle.     The  fleeting,  all  too  brief  glimpse 
he  had  had  of  the  good-looking  chauffeur  in  front  of 
Spangler's  spurred  him  to  sudden  energy  in  pursuit  of 
what  had  long  since  shaped  itself  as  a  rather  forlorn 
hope.     He  got  out  the  photograph  of  the  youngster  in 
the  smart  uniform  of  the  Guard,  and  studied  it  with 
renewed  intensity.    Mentally  he  removed  the  cocky  lit- 
tle moustache  so  prevalent  in  the  Army,  and  with  equal 
arrogance  tried  to  put  one  on  the  smooth-faced  chauf- 
feur.    He  allowed  for  elapsed  time,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  three  years  knocking  about  the  world,  and  al- 
tered circumstances,   and  stUl   the  resemblance  per- 
sisted. '^ 

For  a  matter  of  ten  months  he  had  been  seeking  the 
young  gentleman  who  bore  such  a  startling  resemblance 
to  the  smiling  chauffeur.  He  had  traced  him  to  Tur- 
key, into  Egypt,  down  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  over 
to  Australia,  up  to  Siam  and  China  and  Japan,  across 
the  Pacific  to  British  Columbia,  thence  to  the  United 
States,  where  the  trail  was  completely  lost.  His  quarry 
had  a  good  year  and  a  half  to  two  years  the  start  of 
him. 

Still,  a  chap  he  knew  quite  weU  in  the  Yard,  after 
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ohaaing  a  man  twiec  around  the  world,  had  oabbwi  him 
•t  the  end  of  aix  jreari.  So  much  for  Britiih  pene- 
▼erance. 

Inquiry  had  failed  to  produce  the  tlighteit  enlight- 
enment from  the  doorman  or  the  starter  at  Spangler*i. 
He  alwajTi  remembered  them  as  the  stupidest  asset 
he  had  ever  encountered.  They  didn't  recogniie  the 
chauffeur,  nor  the  car,  nor  the  ladies;  not  only  were 
they  unable  to  tell  him  the  number  of  the  car,  but  they 
couldn't,  for  the  life  of  them,  approximate  the  number 
of  ladies.  All  they  seemed  to  know  was  thaf  some  one 
had  been  knocked  down  by  a  «  sweU  "  who  m  «s  "  hot- 
footing it "  up  the  street. 

His  sallow-faced  friend,  however,  had  provided  him 
with  an  encouraging  lead.  That  worthy  knew  the 
ladies,  but  somewhat  peevishly  explained  that  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  should  know  all  of  the 
taxi-cab  drivers  in  New  York,—  and  as  he  had  seen 
them  arrive  in  a  taxi-cab  it  was  reasonable  to  assume 
that  they  had  departed  in  one. 

**  But  it  wasn't  a  taxi-cab,"  the  Scotland  Yard  man 
protested.    "  It  was  a  blinking  limousine." 

«  Then,  all  I  got  to  say  is  that  they're  not  the  women 
I  mean.  If  I'd  been  out  here  when  they  left  I  prob- 
ably could  have  put  you  wise.  But  I  was  in  there  lis- 
tenin'  to  what  Con  McFaddan  was  sayin'  to  poor  old 
Spangler.  The  woman  I  mean  is  a  dressmaker.  She 
ain't  got  any  more  of  a  limmo  than  I  have.  Did  you 
notice  what  they  looked  like?  " 

The  Scotland  Yard  man,  staring  gloomily  up  the 
rain-swept  street,  confessed  that  he  hadn't  noticed  any- 
thing but  the  chauffeur's  face. 
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"Well,  there  jou  •«,»»  remarked  the  sallow-Ueed 
mw,  .hrugging  hi.  thoulders  in  •  patronizing,  almoit 
pitying  wajr.  •' 

The  LoiMloner  winced. 

"I  distinctly  heard  the  chauffeur  say  'Verv  ffood 
my  \^y;-  he  .aid.  after  a  moment.    "That  iST. 
hA  odd,  wa.n't  it.  now?    You  don't  have  any  .uch 
tUmg.  a.  title,  over  »ere.  do  you?  '» 

«  Sure.     Every  .teamer  brings  one  or  two  of  »em 
to  our  little  city." 

farbridIS"ld"""  •"***''****  ^'  ^^'^'  Suddenly  hi. 
"I  remember,  after  all,— in  a  vague  .ort  of  way, 
don  t  you  know,-  that  one  of  the  ladies  had  white  hair. 
1  recaU  an  instant's  speculation  on  my  part.  I  re- 
member looking  twice  to  be  sure  that  it  was  hair  and 
not  a  bit  of  lace  thrown  — " 

u  ^  ^**?  ****  party,"  exclaimed  the  sallow-faced  man. 

Now  we  re  getting  somewhere." 

The  next  afternoon,  the  man  from  Scotland  Yard 
paid  a  visit  to  Deborah's.  Not  at  aU  abashed  at  find- 
ing himself  in  a  place  where  all  save  angels  fear  to 
tread,  he  cahnly  asked  to  be  conducted  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Sparflight.  He  tactfully  refrained  from 
adding  «  alias  Deborah,  Limited.  London,  Paris  and 
New  York."     He  declined  to  state  his  business. 

«  Madam,"  .aid  he,  coming  straight  to  the  point  the 
instant  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  white- 
haired  proprietress,  «  I  sha'n't  waste  your  time,-  and 
mme,  I  may  add,- by  beating  about  the  bush,  as  you 
Americans  would  say.     I  represent " 

**  If  you  are  an  insurance  agent  or  a  book  agent,  >ou 
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need  not  wwte  any  time  at  aU,"  began  Mrs.  Sparflight. 
He  held  up  hu  hand  deprecatinglj. 

"-Scotland  Yard,"  he  concluded,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  her.  The  start  she  gave  was  helpful.  He  wait 
on  bnskly.  -Last  night  you  were  at  a  certain  res- 
taurant.  You  departed  during  the  thunder-storm  in  a 
limousine  driven  by  a  young  man  whose  face  is  familiar 
to  me.  In  short,  I  am  looking  for  a  man  who  bears  a 
most  starthng  resemblance  to  him.  May  I  prevail  upon 
you  to  volunteer  a  bit  of  information  ?  » 

Mrs.  Sparflight  betrayed  agitation.  A  hunted, 
troubled  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

«^""^   don't   quite   understand,"   she   stammered. 

wno  —  who  did  you  say  you  were?  " 

"My  name  is  Chambers,  Alfred  Chambers,  Scotland 
Yard.  In  the  event  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  char- 
acter^f  the  place  caUed  Scotland  Yard,  I  may  expkin 

« ^  !^\  r?*.*    '*    "*"    '^^    interrupted    hastily. 

What  IS  It  that  you  want  of  me,  Mr.  Chambers?" 
bhe  was  rapidly  gaining  control  of  her  wits. 

**  Veiy  little,  madam.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  whose  car  took  you  away  from  Sprinkler's  last 
night."  . 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye.  « I  haven't  the 
remotest  idea,"  she  said. 

He  nodded  his  head  gently.  «  Would  you,  on  the 
other  hand,  object  to  telling  me  how  long  James  has 
been  driving  for  her  ladyship.?  " 

TWs  was  a  facer.  Mrs.  Sparflight's  gaze  wavered. 
Her  ladyship?  "  she  murmured  weakly. 
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Yes,  madam, —  unless  my  hearing  was  temporarily 
defective,'*  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"Your  companion  was  a  young  lady  of — " 

**  My  good  man,"  interrupted  the  lady  sharply,  **  my 
companion  last  night  was  my  own  private  secretary." 

"A  Miss  Emsdale,  I  believe,"  said  he. 

She  gulped.     "Precisely." 

"Um!"  he  mused.  "And  you  do  not  know  whose 
car  you  went  off  in,—  is  that  right."  " 

"  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  stating,  Mr.  Chambers,  that 
the  car  does  not  belong  to  me  or  to  my  secretary,"  she 
said,  smiling. 

**  I  trust  you  will  pardon  a  seemingly  rude  question, 
Mrs.  Sparflight.  Is  it  the  custom  in  New  York  for 
people  to  take  possession  of  private  automobiles  — " 

"  It  is  the  custom  for  New  York  chauffeurs  to  pick  up 
an  extra  dollar  or  two  i*hen  their  employers  are  not 
looking,"  she  interrupted,  with  a  shrug  of  her  shovil- 
ders.  She  was  instantly  ashamed  of  her  mendacity. 
She  looked  over  her  shoulder  to  see  if  Mr.  Thomas 
Trotter's  sweetheart  was  anywhere  within  hearing,  and 
was  relieved  to  find  that  she  was  not.  "  And  now,  sir, 
if  it  is  a  fair  question,  may  I  inquire  just  what  this 
chauffeur's  double  has  been  doing  that  Scotland  Yard 
should  be  seeking  him  so  assiduously?  " 

"  He  has  been  giving  us  a  deuce  of  a  chase,  madara," 
said  Mr.  Chambers,  as  if  that  were  the  gravest  crime  a 
British  subject  could  possibly  commit:  "  By  the  way, 
did  you  by  any  chance  obtain  a  fair  look  at  the  man  who 
drove  you  home  last  night?  " 
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«  S^i*  ^^  '*®"**^  ^™**  *  good-looking  feUow. 
fl-  -7  /r„*^*"''^  **  **•"  photograph,  Mrs.  Spar- 
fcght,  and  teU  me  whether  you  detect  a  resemblance?  » 
He  took  a  smaU  picture  from  hi«  coat  pocket  and  held 
it  out  to  her. 

She  looked  at  it  closely,  holding  it  at  various  angles 
and  distances,  aiid  nodded  her  head  in  doubtful  acquies- 
cence. ^ 

"I  think  I  do,  Mr.  Chambers.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  you  should  have  been  struck  by  the  resemblance, 
llus  man  was  a  soldier,  I  perceive.** 

.^iu^^T*^."  "**°"'*  *^^  photograph  to  his  pocket. 
Ihe  Krag's  Own,**  he  replied  succinctly.     "Per- 
haps your  secretary  may  be  able  to  throw  a  little  more 
light  on  the  matter,  madam.     May  I  have  the  privi- 
lege of  interrogating  her.?  ** 

«  Not  today,'*  said  Mrs.  Sparflight,  who  had  antici- 
pated the  request.     «  She  is  very  busy." 

"Of  course  I  am  in  no  position  to  insist,**  said  he 
pleasantly  « I  trust  you  will  forgive  my  intrusion, 
madam  I  am  here  only  in  the  interests  of  justice, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  cause  you  the  slightest  annoy- 
ance. Permit  me  to  bid  you  good  day,  Mrs.  Sparflight. 
Thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  receiving  me.  To- 
morrow, if  It  is  quite  agreeable  to  you,  I  shaU  call  to 
see  Miss  Emsdale.** 

At  that  moment,  the  door  opened  and  Miss  Emsdale 
came  into  the  little  office. 

"You  rang  for  me,  Mrs.  Sparflight?"  she  inquired, 
with  a  quick  glance  at  the  stranger. 

Mrs.  Sparflight  blinked  rapidly.  "Not  at  all  — 
not  at  all.     I  did  not  ring.*'  * 
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MiM  Enudale  looked  puzzled.  **I  am  sure  the 
buzzer  — " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Mr.  Chambers,  easily.  *«  I  fancy 
I  can  solve  the  mystery.  Accidentally,— quite  acci- 
dentally, I  assure  you,—  I  put  my  hand  on  the  button 
on  your  desk,  Mrs.  Sparflight,—  while  you  were  glanc- 
ing at  the  photograph.  Like  this,- do  you  see?" 
He  put  his  hand  on  the  top  of  the  desk  and  leaned  for- 
ward, just  as  he  had  done  when  he  joined  her  in  study- 
ing the  picture  a  few  moments  before. 

A  hot  flush  mounted  to  Mrs.  Sparflight*s  face,  and 
her  eyes  flashed.     The  next  instant  she  smiled. 

"  You  are  most  resourceful,  Mr.  Chambers,"  she  said. 
**  It  happens,  however,  that  your  cleverness  gains  you 
nothing.  This  young  lady  is  one  of  our  stenographers. 
I  think  I  said  that  Miss  Emsdale  is  my  private  secre- 
tary. She  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  busi- 
ness office.  The  button  you  inadvertently  pressed  sim- 
ply disturbed  one  of  the  girls  in  the  next  room.  You 
may  return  to  your  work.  Miss  Henry." 

She  carried  it  off  very  well.  Jane,  sensing  danger, 
was  on  the  point  of  retiring, —  somewhat  hurriedly,  it 
must  be  confessed, —  when  Mr.  Chambers,  in  his  most 
apologetic  manner,  remarked: 

**  May  I  have  a  word  with  you,  your  ladyship?  " 

It  was  a  bold  guess,  encouraged  by  his  discovery  that 
the  young  lady  was  not  only  English  but  of  a  class  dis- 
tinctly remote  from  shops  and  stenography. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Jane  may  be  forgiven  for 
dissembling,  even  at  the  cost  of  her  employer's  honour. 
She  stopped  short,  whirled,  and  confronted  the  stranger 
with  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  convicted  her  immediately. 
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Her  hand  flew  to  her  heart,  and  a  little  gasp  broke  from 
her  parted  lipi. 

Mr.  Chambers  was  smiling  blandly.  She  looked 
from  him  to  Mrs.  Sparflight,  utter  bewilderment  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  Lord! '»  muttered  that  lady  in  great  dismay. 

The  man  from  Scotland  Yard  hazarded  another  and 
even  more  potential  stroke  while  the  iron  was  hot. 

"I  am  from  Scotland  Yard,"  he  said.  «*  We  make 
some  mistakes  there,  I  admit,  but  not  many."  He  pro- 
ceeded to  lie  boldly.  «I  know  who  you  are,  my  lady, 
and  —  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  that  at  pres- 
sent.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  You  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  me, —  or  from  Scotland  Yard.     I  — »» 

"  WeU,  I  should  hope  notf  "  burst  out  Mrs.  Spar- 
flight  indignantly. 

"What  does  he  want?"  cried  Jane,  in  trepidation. 
She  addressed  her  friend,  but  it  was  Mr.  Chambers 
who  answered. 

**  I  want  you  to  supply  me  with  a  little  information 
concerning  Lord  Eric  Temple,-— whom  you  addressed 
last  evening  as  James." 

Jane  began  to  tremble.     Scotland  Yard! 

**  The  man  is  crazy,"  said  Mrs.  Sparflight,  leaping 
into  the  breach.  "By  what  right,  sir,  do  you  come 
here  to  impose  your  — " 

"No  offence  is  intended,  ma'am,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Chambers.  "Absolutely  no  offence.  It  is  merely  in 
the  line  of  duty  that  I  come.  In  plam  words,  I  have 
been  instructed  to  apprehend  Lord  Eric  Temple  and 
fetch  him  to  London.  You  see,  I  am  quite  frank  about 
it.     You  can  aid  me  by  being  as  frank  in  return,  ladies." 


SCOTLAND  YARD  TAKES  A  HAND     JtSl 

By  thi,  time  j„e  had  regained  command  of  hendf 
Dr.«ng  l,e,«Jf  „p,  .,,.  f.eed  the  detectire,  J^T^C 

.,HT/*  ^"^•-'«>  >»•««  what  the  coal  ma,  be 

cermng  Lord  Temple." 

To  their  infinite  amazement,  the  man  bowed  verv 
courteoualj  and  said:  -^ 

iXm      ^  "i*"  *~"W«  you  no  further.     Good  day, 
madam.     Good  day,  your  ladjship."  ^ 

ft^r^^    *  *  "^  ^'^"'"^  **°*»'-     He  was  satisfied.     He  had 
found  out  just  what  he  wanted  to  know,  and  he  waf 

putting  embarrassmg  questions  to  him.  -^      »»° 

nr.  ^    *  TC  T""""*^  '^*"*'  distractedly.      « What 
one  ^1        «.   ^^''^^^"^  ^*'^'     T^*t  can  n  «  a  bu 

Xt2bieX^L"t!:!r'^-»>--^'^-e 

"We  must  warn  him  at  once,  Jane.     There  is  no 
Sdt-^"     '^^^P^- to  the  garage  whe".  Mrs! 

Mrl^Mn*5r  Tu^^T"'*  ^°°^  t*'**  Eric  is  driving  for 
Mrs.  Milbdew,"  broke  in  Jane,  hopefully.  * 

lie  in^  kno^,  and  in  very  short  order,"  said  the 

other,  sententiously.     "Those   fellows   are   pol^tivelv 

uncamiy.     Go  at  once  and  telephone."    She  hesuS 

moment,  looking  a  litUe  confused  and  guilfy     « Lay 

aside  your  work,  dear,  for  the  time  beSg.  ^The,:*, 

nothing  very  urgent  about  it,  you  know." 
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In  aheer  desperation  .he  had  that  verj  morning  set 
fjc^t**'  f  •'^  *"  ''"'^  '""^y^^  »"~-  ««*  »'  tfte 
d^m^between  the  hour,  of  ten  and  two  the  previou. 

an^h'  ""**""  increawid  to  a  .tate  bordering  on 

day./^"^*''    "*~^"**"*«^*o'^  for  two  or  three 

"  Out  of  town?  ** 

«  He  told  me  la.t  night  he  wa.  to  be  off  earlv  thi. 
morning  for  Mr..  MiUidew'.  country  place  .oni^he« 
on  Long  Wand.  M,,.  Millidew  had  to^  down  to  I" 
about  improvement,  or  repair,  or  .ometLg  before  the 
hou.e  u  opened  for  the  Maron.** 

*  tr^v^r;  ^^^^'\r'  ^  **»«  »fcoP  *W-  "oming  for  a 
trjr-on.-»  .«d  the  other.    « She  ha.   chanXl  her 
plan.,  no  doubt.»»  *^ 

her  fnend*.  questioning  gaze. 

o«r„!  ^**^  *^*i  ■  u*'  .**"•*  ^^^'^^  ^"-  ^^'dew  wa. 
going  down  to  look  after  the  work  for  her  mother-in- 


CHAPTER  XVII 


VmiDAY   soft    I.UCK 


THE  •♦drawing-room"   that  evening  lacked  not 
only  distinction  but  animation  as  well.     To  begin 
with,  the  attendance  was   smaU.    The   Marchioness, 
after  the  usual  collaboration  with  Julia  in  advance  of 
the  gathering,  received  a  paltry  half-dozen  during  the 
course  of  the  evening.     The  Princess  was  there,  and 
Count  Antonio,—  (he  rarely  missed  coming),  and  the 
Hon.   Mrs.   Priestley-Duff.    Lord  Eric   Temple   and 
Lady  Jane  Thome  were  missing,  as  were  Prince  Wal- 
demar  de  Bosky,  Count  Wilhehn  von  Blitzen  and  the 
Countess  du  Bara.     Extreme  duhiess  prevailed.    The 
Princess  fell  asleep,  and,  on  being  roused  at  a  season- 
able hour,  declared  that  her  eyes  had  been  troubling 
her  of  late,  so  she  kept  them  closed  as  much  as  possible 
on  account  of  the  lights. 

Mrs.  Priestley-Duff,  being  greatly  out-of-sorts,  caus- 
ticaUy  remarked  that  the  proper  way  to  treat  bother- 
some eyes  is  to  put  them  to  bed  in  a  sound-proof  room. 
Cricklewick  yawned  in  the  foyer,  Moody  yawned  in 
the  outer  hall,  and  McFaddan  in  the  pantry.  The  lat- 
ter did  not  yawn  luxuriously.  There  was  somethinir 
half-way  about  it. 

**  Why  don't  you  »ave  it  out?  "  inquired  Moody,  sym- 
pathetically, after  solicitous  inquiry.  **  They  say  the 
bloomin'  things  are  the  cause  of  all  the  rheumatism 
we  re  »aving  nowadays.     Is  it  a  wisdom  tooth? »» 
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.f*li!5V*^  McFwkUn,  with  a  luddeniieM  that 
.tartled  Moody ;  "  it  ain»t.  It».  a  wholej^ItV. 
dam*  fool  jaw  at  that." 

^l^T-i"***  ^  ^^"^  •*  y«"  «^»»«' "  •"<!  Moody  criti- 
*t?V'*  ■!!"•*«»«*  Wt  discoloured.  Lc^k.  « 
though  mortification  had  set  in  ** 

•^itle^rc'^i^t*  *'"^'  *^'^''  -^  ^^•^^- 

.tl^  T."k  '""  ^***'"*^  ^""^  ^•^*«J  •c'o-  the 
fourth   and   fifth   floor,   go   out,   and   then    .trolS 

under  hi.  oUervation  during  the  long  and  lonely  vigU, 
entermg  and  emergi^g  from   the  darkened  doorw^ 
•cro..  tte  .  reet,  but  none  of  them,  by  any  chance,  bore 
the  .lightest  re.emblance  to  the  elu.iye  Lord  Temple 
or  "her  ladyship,*'  the  secretary.    He  made  the  qSu 

L  tatrr."'  P"">  *^*  'l"^'  '«°W  folk  down 
t^JtV  .u  •*""■*""«•  ^^o  worked  far  into  the 
night  for  the  prosperou.  Deborah. 

Two  day.  went  by.  He  .at  at  a  window  in  the  hotel 
^posi^  and  waited  for  the  young  lady  toTp^a^ 
On  three  separate  occasions  he  followed  her  to  Central 

free  .tnde  of  the  healthy  EngUsh  girl.     He  exBeri- 
enced  -ome  difficulty  in  keeping  her  if  sighrbutTvrn 

Tsort^of  tr**"'T^^  *"*'°''  ""'  was  coiscious  :; 

Ll W       -i  v°°-     '*  ™  «"°^  *°  »^  »°»e  one  who 
walked  a.  if  she  were  in  Hyde  Park. 

For  obvious  reasons,  his  trailing  was  in  vain.     Jane 

m^T*  l':^  ^'"!F^^  '°'  the  excellent  rein  tJ" 
Thomas  Trotter  was  down  on  Long  Island  with  the 
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^•uttful  Mr.  MilJidew.  And  while  both  J«»  .nd 
Mr..  Sparflight  kept  a  iharp  lookout  for  Mr.  Cham- 
Den,  thej  failed  to  ducover  any  eign  of  him.  He 
wemed  to  have  abandoned  the  que.t.  They  were  not 
lured  into  wcunty,  however.  He  would  bob  up,  like 
Jack-in-the-box,  when  lea«t  expected. 

If  they  could  only  get  word  to  Trotter!    If  they 
coiUd  only  warn  him  of  the  peril  that  stalked  him ! 

Jane  was  in  the  depths  She  had  tumbled  swiftly 
from  the  great  height  to  which  joy  had  wafted  her; 
her  hopes  and  dreams,  and  the  castlas  they  had  built 
so  deftly,  shrunk  up  and  vanished  in  the  cloud  that  hunff 
hke  a  pall  about  her.  Her  faith  in  the  man  she  lo^ 
was  stronger  than  ever;  nothing  could  shatter  that. 
No  matter  what  Scotland  Yard  might  say  or  do,  actu- 
ated by  enemy  injustice,  she  would  never  believe  evil  of 
nun.    And  she  would  not  give  him  up ! 

»*  Marchioness,"  she  said  at  the  close  of  the  second 
day,  her  blue  eyes  clouded  with  the  agony  of  suspense, 
IS  there  not  some  way  to  resist  extradition?     Can't 
we  fight  It?     Surely  it  isn't  possible  to  take  an  inno- 
cent man  out  of  this  great,  generous  country  — »» 

«  My  dear  child,"  said  the  Marchioness,  putting  down 
her  coffee  cup  with  so  litUe  precision  that  it  clat^red  in 
the  saucer,  « there  isn't  anything  that  Scotland  Yard 
camiot  do."     She  spoke  with  an  air  of  finality. 

I  have  been  thinking,"  began  Jane,  haltingly.  She 
paused  for  a  moment.  An  appealing,  wistful  note  was 
m  her  voice  when  she  resumed,  and  her  eyes  were  ten- 
derly resolute.  «He  hasn't  very  much  money,  you 
know,  poor  boy.  I  have  been  thinking,-  oh,  I've  l^n 
thmking  of  so  many  things,"  she  broke  off  confusedly 
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**  Wdl,  what  have  joo  been  thinking?  "  inqniicd  tba 
other,  helpfully. 

"  I;  has  occorm)  to  me  that  I  can  get  along  ^trj 
nicelj  on  half  of  what  you  are  paying  me, —  or  eve^ 
leu.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  my  poor  brother 
depend*  solely  upon  mvt  for  support,  I  could  spare  prac- 
tically all  of  my  salary  to  —  for  — - 

**  60  on,"  said  the  Mardroness  gently. 

"  In  any  case,  I  can  give  :ric  half  of  my  salary  if  it 
will  be  of  any  assistance  to  him,—  yes,  a  little  more 
than  half,"  said  Jane,  a  warm,  lovely  flush  in  her 
dieeks. 

The  Marchioness  hastily  pressed  the  serviette  to  her 
lips.  She  seemed  to  be  choking.  It  was  some  time 
before  she  could  trust  herself  to  say: 

**  filess  your  heart,  my  dear,  he  wouldn't  take  it.  Of 
course,*'  she  went  on,  after  a  moment,  **  it  would  please 
him  beyond  words  if  you  were  to  suggest  it  to  him." 

**  I  shall  do  more,"  said  Jane,  resolutely.  **  I  shall, 
insist." 

**  It  will  tickle  him  almost  to  death,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, again  raising  the  napkin  to  her  lips. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day.  Trotter's  voice  came 
Uithely  over  the  telephone. 

**  Are  you  there,  darling?  Lord,  it  seems  like  a  cen- 
tury since  I — " 

**  Listen,  Eric,"  she  broke  in.  **I  have  something 
very  important  to  tell  you.  Now,  do  listen  —  are  70a 
there?" 

**Right-o!  Whisper  it,  dear.  The  telephone  has  a 
million  ears.  I  want  to  hear  yon  say  it, —  oh,  I've 
been  wanting — " 
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«*  It  iun  that,"  she  Mid.  "  You  know  I  do,  Erie. 
Bat  thii  it  loiiiething  perfectly  terrible.** 

**  Oh,  I  Mjr,  Jane,  yo\x  h«veii*t  changed  your  mind 
•bout  —  about  — ** 

•*  A»  if  I  eould,**  she  cried.  *♦  I  love  you  more  than 
erer,  Eric  Oh,  what  a  lilly  thing  to  say  over  the  tele- 
phone.   I  am  bluahing, —  I  hope  no  one  heard  — ** 

•*Liften!»»  said  he  promptly,  muiic  in  his  voice. 
"I*m  just  in  from  the  country.  I'll  be  down  to  see 
you  about  five  this  aft«moon.  Tell  you  all  about  the 
trip.  Lived  Uke  a  lord,— homelike  sort  of  feelinir, 
eh?  — and— »» 

**  I  don't  care  to  hear  about  it,»»  said  Jane  stiiBy. 
**  Besides,  you  must  not  come  here  today,  Eric.  It  is 
the  very  worst  thing  you  could  do.  He  would  be  sure 
to  see  you.** 

**  He?    What  he?  *»  he  demanded  quickly. 

"I  can*t  explain.  Listen,  dear.  Mrs.  Sparflight 
and  I  have  talked  it  all  over  and  we've  decided  on  the 
best  thing  to  do.** 

And  she  poured  into  the  puzzled  young  man*s  ear  the 
result  of  prolonged  deliberations.  He  was  to  go  to 
Bramble's  Bookshop  at  half-past  four,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the  workshop  of  M.  Mirabeau  upstairs.  She 
had  explained  the  situation  to  Mr.  Bramble  in  a  letter. 
At  five  o'clock  she  would  join  him  there.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  was  to  keep  off  of  the  downtown  streets  as 
much  as  possible. 

**  In  the  name  of  heaven,  what's  up?  "  he  cried  for 
the  third  time, —  with  variations. 

"A  —  a  detective  from  Scotland  Yard,"  she  replied 
in  a  voice  so  low  and  cautious  that  he  barely  caught 
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tht  words.  **I  — I  ean't  say  sBytluiig  mon  now,** 
■he  went  on  npkilj.  **  Something  telle  me  he  i<  juit 
ottteide  the  door,  lietening  to  erery  word  I  utter.»» 

••W»itl»»  be  ordered.  "A  deteotiveP  Hm  that 
beaetlj  Smith-Parris  crowd  dared  to  ineinuate  that 
you  — that  jott—    Oh,  Lord,  I  ean't  even  saj  it!** 

**  I  Mid  •  Scotland  Yard,'  Eric,"  the  eaid.  «  Don't 
you  understand?  " 

•*  No,  I'm  hanged  if  I  do.  But  don't  worry,  dear, 
m  be  at  Bramble's  and,  by  the  lord  Harry,  if  they're 
trying  to  put  up  any  sort  of  a—  Hello  1  Are  you 
there?"  ^ 

There  was  no  answer. 

Needless  to  say,  he  was  at  Bramble's  Bookshop  on 
the  minute,  vastly  perturbed  and  eager  for  enlight- 
enment. 

**  Don't  stop  down  here  an  instant,"  commanded  Mr. 
Bramble,  glancing  warily  at  the  front  door.  "  Do  as  I 
tell  you.  Don't  ask  questions.  Go  upsUirs  and  wait, 
—-and  don't  show  yourself  under  any  circumstance. 
Did  you  happen  to  catch  a  j^impse  of  him  anywhere 
outside?  " 

"  The  street  is  full  of  *  hims,' "  retorted  Mr.  Trotter 
in  exasperation.  "What  the  devil  is  all  this  about, 
Bramby?  " 

**  She  will  be  here  at  five.  There's  nothing  suspi- 
cious in  her  coming  in  to  buy  a  book.  It's  all  been 
thought  out.  Most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  she 
should  buy  a  book,  don't  you  see?  Only  you  must 
not  be  buying  one  at  the  same  time.  Now,  run  along, 
—  lively.  Prince  de  Bosky  is  with  Mirabeau.  And 
don't  come  down  till  I  give  you  the  word." 
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u  **  ?!?  ***"*  ^'^"We,  if  you  let  anjrthing  happen  to 
her  lU— »•  Mr.  Bramble  relentlcMly  urged  him  up 
the  steps. 

Long  before  Jane  arrived.  Trotter  was  in  posscsuon 
of  the  details.    He  was  vastl  j  perplexed. 

**  I  daresay  one  of  those  beastly  cousins  of  mine  has 
trumped  up  some  charge  that  he  figures  will  put  me 
out  of  the  running  for  e¥er,»»  he  said  gloomily.  He  sat, 
slack  and  dejected,  in  a  comer  of  the  shop  farthest  re- 
moved from  the  windows.  « I  shouldn't  mind  so  much 
if  it  weren't  for  Lady  Jane.  She  —  you  see,  M'sieur, 
she  has  promised  to  be  my  wife.  Tliis  will  hurt  her 
terribly.    The  beastly  curs ! '» 

**  Sit  down !  **  commanded  M.  Mirabeau.  "  You  must 
not  go  raging  up  and  down  past  those  windows." 

*•  Confound  you,  Mirabeau,  he  doesn't  know  this 
place  exists.  He  never  will  know  unless  he  follows 
Lady  Jane.    I'll  do  as  I  jolly  well  please." 

De  Bosky,  inspired,  produced  a  letter  he  had  just 
received  from  his  friend,  the  cracksman.  He  had  read 
it  to  the  bookseller  and  clockmaker,  and  now  re-read  it, 
with  soulful  fervour,  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  arrival. 
He  interrupted  himself  to  beg  M.  Mirabeau  to  unlock 
the  safe  and  bring  forth  the  treasure. 

«*You  see  what  be  says?"  cried  he,  shaking  the 
letter  in  front  of  Trotter's  eyes.  "And  here  is  the 
money!  See!  Touch  it,  my  friend.  It  is  real.  I 
thought  I  was  also  dreaming.  Count  them.  Begin 
with  this  one.  Now,—  one  hundred,  two  hundred  — " 
"I  haven't  the  remotest  idea  what  you're  talking 
about,"  said  Trotter,  staring  blankly  at  the  money. 
"What  a  fool  I  am!"  cried  de  Bosky.     «*I  be- 
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gin  at  the  back-end  of  the  story.  How  could  you 
know?  Have  you'  ever  known  such  a  fool  at  I,  Mira- 
beau?  " 

"  Never,**  said  M.  Mirabeau,  who  had  his  ear  cocked 
for  sounds  on  the  stairway. 

**  And  so/*  said  the  Prince,  at  the  end  of  the  hastily 
told  story  of  the  banknotes  and  the  man  up  the  river, 
**  you  see  how  it  is.  He  replies  to  my  carefully  worded 
letter.  Shall  I  read  it  again?  No?  But,  I  ask  you, 
my  dear  Trotter,  how  am  I  to  carry  out  his  instruc- 
tions? Naturally  he  is  vague.  All  letters  are  read  at 
the  prison,  I  am  informed.  He  says :  '  And  anything 
you  may  have  come  acrosst  among  my  effects  is  so 
piffling  that  I  hereby  instructs  you  to  bum  it  up,  sos  I 
won't  have  to  be  bothered  with  it  when  I  come  out, 
which  ain*t  fer  some  time  yet,  and  when  I  do  get  out  I 
certainly  am  not  coming  to  New  York,  anyhow.  I 
am  going  west  and  start  all  over  again.  A  feller  has 
got  a  better  chance  out  there.*  That  is  all  he  has 
to  say  about  this  money.  Trotter.  I  cannot  bum  it. 
What  am  I  to  do?  ** 

Trotter  had  an  inspiration. 

**  Put  it  into  American  Tobacco,**  he  said. 

De  Bosky  stared.    **  Tobacco?  ** 

''Simplest  way  in  the  world  to  obey  instructions. 
The  easiest  way  to  bum  money  is  to  convert  it  into  to- 
baccco.  Slip  down  to  Wall  Street  tomorrow  and  invest 
every  cent  of  this  money  in  American  Tobacco,  register 
the  stock  in  the  name  of  Henry  Loveless  and  put  it  away 
for  him.  Save  out  enough  for  a  round-trip  ticket  to 
Sing  Sing,  and  run  up  there  some  day  and  tell  him  what 
you*ve  done.** 
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"  By  Jove !  **  exclaimed  de  Bosky,  hit  eyes  dancing. 
**But/*  he  added,  doubtfully,  **  what  am  I  to  do  if  he 
doesn't  approve?  *' 

**  Tell  him  put  it  in  his  pipe  and  smoke  it,"  said  the 
resourceful  Mr.  Trotter. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  other  admiringly,  **  I  have 
never  been  one  of  those  misguided  persons  who  claim 
that  the  English  have  no  sense  of  humour.     I  — ** 

"Sh!**  warned  M.  Mirabeau.from  the  top  of  the 
steps.  And  then,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  he  bustled  de 
Bosky  out  of  the  shop  ahead  of  him  and  closed  the  door, 
leaving  Trotter  alone  among  the  ticking  clocks. 

Jane  came  swiftly  up  the  steps,  hurrying  as  if  pur- 
sued. Mr.  BramUe  was  pledging  something,  :u  a 
squeaky  undertone,  from  the  store  below. 

**He  may  not  have  followed  me,"  Jane  called  back 
in  guarded  tones,  **  but  if  he  has,  Mr.  Bramble,  you 
must  be  sure  to  throw  him  off  the  trail." 

**  Trust  me, —  trust  me  implicitly,"  came  in  a  stran- 
gied  sort  of  voice  from  the  faithful  ex-tutor. 

**0h, —  Eric,  dearest!  How  you  startled  me!" 
cried  Lady  Jane  a  moment  later.  She  gasped  the 
words,  for  she  was  almost  smothered  in  the  arms  of 
her  lover. 

**  Forgive  me,"  he  murmured,  without  releasing  her, 
^-  an  oversi^t  which  she  apparently  had  no  immediate 
intention  of  resenting. 

A  little  later  on,  she  suddenly  drew  away  from  him, 
with  a  quick,  embarrassed  glance  around  the  noisy 
little  shop.     He  laughed. 

**  We  are  quite  alone,  Jane  dear, —  unless  you  count 
the  clocks.    They're  aU  looking  at  us,  but  they  never 
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teU  «njthing  more  than  the  time  of  dav     And  ««• 

dear,  what  i.  this  beastly  busine..?  »      ^'    ^  "^' 

She  closed  the  dopr  to  the  stairway,  very  cautiousW 

"d  then  came  back  to  him.     The  fioJd^n^Z^ 

lu-^eye.  as  he  listened  to  the  .tor,  she  toS^        "" 

But  why  should  I  go  into  hiding?  »  he  exclaimed  a. 

•he  stopped  to  get  her  breath.     « I  haven't  dTeant^ 

thmg  wrong.     What  if  they  have  trumped  up  some^t- 

.Lm***"/*™*  "^^    ^  '^'  morieason  Jhy  I 
•hould  stand  out  and  defend— »»  »  "  wny  i 

Mh^^h  ^K? ''  l^^"""^  ^"^  "  »"<*  » *J««dful  place," 
ihe  cried,  blanching.     «« They » 

^Rubbish!    I'm  not  afraid  of  Scotland  Yard '» 

V^   a""  -  ^°"  "  "***^  "  "^^  ««»P«J,  blankly.     «  But. 

Enc  dear,  you  «u,*  be.  afraid  of  Scotknd  vfrd     You 

don't  know  what  you  are  saying."  " 

«Oh,  yes,  I  do.    And  as  for  this  chap  they've  sent 

what  s  what    He'll  go  humping  back  to  London  -" 

.wJa  T  """"^^  "^  something  like  that,"  she  de- 

dared,  greatly  perturbed.    «But  I  sha'n't  let  to^ 

?o/m'r^"''     Isha'n'tletyou.     You^^^Se.* 
You  mus    go  away  from  New  York,- tonight." 

♦k-  ^  !T  ^"''^  ^^  "^^"^  "  What  can  you  be 
thinkmgof,darling?  Ami-  Sit  down,  d^-Lr^ 
beside  me^  You  are  frightened.  That  i;fem;i  brute 
has  scared  you  ahnost  out  of  — " 

"  I  «m  frightened,-  terribly  frightened.     So  is  the 
Marchioness  _- and  Mr.  Bramble."     She  sat  beside  him 

?eT^fttS  tSder^'  — ^^l^'     His  eyes  were 
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•*Poor  mUe  girl!**    For  «  long  time  he  sat  there 
looking  at  her  white,  averted  face.     A  slow  smUe  slowly 
struggled  to  the  comers  of  his  mouth.     "  I  can't  af- 
ford to  run  awaj,"  he  said  at  last.     « I»ve  just  got  to 
stick  bj  my  job.     It  means  a  lot  to  me  now,  Jane  dear." 
She  looked  up  quickly,  her  face  clearing. 
"  I  love  you,  Eric.    I  know  you  are  innocent  of  any- 
thing they  may  charge  you  with.     I  know  it.    And  I 
would  give  all  I  have  in  the  world  to  help  you  in  your 
hour  of  trouble.     Listen,  dear.    I  want  you  to  accept 
this  m  the  right  spirit.     Don't  let  pride  sUnd  m  the 
Ti"^'    .»*  "  r*"^  something  I  want  to  do,—  something 
that  will  make  me  —  oh,  so  happy,  if  you  will  just  let 
me  do  It.    I  am  earning  five  guineas  a  week.     It  is  more 
than  I  need.     Now,  dear,  just  for  a  Uttle  whfle,—  until 
you  have  found  another  place  in  some  city  far  away 
from  New  York,—  you  must  let  me  share  my  —    What 
18  there  to  laugh  at,  Eric? »'  she  cried  in  a  hurt  voice. 
He  grew  sober  at  once. 

"I'm -I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "Thank  you,- and 
God  bless  you,  Jane.  It's  fine.  You're  a  brick.  But, 
—  but  I  can't  accept  it  Please  don't  say  anything 
more  about  it,  dear.    I  just  con'*,- that's  aU.»» 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  sighed.  "And  — and  you  refuse 
to  go  away  ?  You  will  not  escape  while  there  is  yet  — " 
"  See  here,  dear,"  he  began,  his  jaw  setting,  "  I  am 
not  underrating  the  seriousness  of  this  affair.  They 
may  have  put  up  a  beast  of  a  job  on  me.  They  fixed  it 
so  that  I  hadn't  a  chance  three  years  ago.  Perhaps 
they've  decided  to  finish  the  job  and  have  done  with  me 
forever.  I  don't  put  it  above  them,  curse  them.  Here's 
the  story  in  a  nutshell.    I  have  two  cousins  in  the  Army, 
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•Oil  of  Buy  mother's  sisten.  They're  a  pair  of  rot- 
ters. It  was  they  who  hatched  up  the  scheme  to  dis- 
jnrace.me  in  the  service, —  and,  by  gad,  they  did  it  to 
the  queen's  taste.  I  had  to  get  out.  There  wasn't  a 
chance  for  me  to  square  myself.  I  —  I  sha'n't  go  into 
that,  dear.  You'll  understand  why.  It  —  it  hurts. 
Cheating  at  cards.  That's  enough,  isn't  it?  Well, 
they  got  me.  My  grandfather  and  I  —  he  is  theirs  as 
well  as  mine, —  we  never  hit  it  off  very  well  at  best 
My  mother  married  Lord  Temple.  Grandfather  was 
opposed  to  the  match.  Her  sisters  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  widen  the  breach  that  followed  the  mar- 
riage. It  may  make  it  easier  for  you  to  understand 
when  I  remind  you  that  my  grandfather  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  peers  in  England. 

•*  Odd  things  happen  in  life.  When  my  father  died, 
I  went  to  Fenlew  Hall  with  my  mother  to  live.  Grand- 
father's heart  had  softened  a  little,  you  see.  I  was 
Lord  Eric  Temple  before  I  was  six  years  old.  My 
mother  died  when  I  was  ten.  For  fifteen  years  I  lived 
on  with  Lord  Fenlew,  and,  while  we  rowed  a  good  deal, 
—  he  is  a  crochetty  old  tyrant,  bless  him!— he  im- 
doubtedly  preferred  me  to  either  of  my  cousins.  God 
bless  him  for  that!  He  showed  his  good  sense,  if  I  do 
•ay  it  who  shouldn't. 

"So  they  set  to  work.  That's  why  I  am  here,— 
without  going  into  details.  That's  why  I  am  oat  of 
the  Army.  And  I  loved  the  Army,  Jane, —  God  Uess 
it!  I  used  to  pray  for  another  war,  horrible  as  it  may 
sound,  so  that  I  could  go  out  and  fight  for  England  as 
those  lads  did  who  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  Africa. 
I  would  cry  myself  to  sleep  because  I  was  so  young  then. 
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and  so  useless.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  tears  you 
see  in  mj  ejes  now.  You  can*t  undersUnd  what  it 
means  to  me,  Jane." 

He  drew  a  deep  breath,  cleared  his  throat,  and  then 
went  on. 

"  Lord  Fenlew  turned  me  out, —  disowned  me.  Don't 
Uame  the  old  boy.  They  made  out  a  good  enough  case 
against  me.  I  was  given  the  choice  of  resigning  from 
the  regiment  or  — well,  the  other  thing.  My  father 
was  practically  penniless  when  he  died.  I  had  nothing 
of  my  own.  It  was  up  to  me  to  earn  an  honest  living,— 
or  ,jO  to  the  devil  I  thought  I'd  try  out  the  former 
first.  One  can  always  go  to  the  devil,  you  know.  So 
off  into  the  far  places  of  the  earth  I  wandered, —  and 
I've  steered  pretty  clear  of  the  devil  up  to  date. 

**  It's  easy  to  earn  a  living,  dear,  if  you  just  half 
try. 

**  And  now  for  this  new  complication.  For  the  three 
years  that  I  have  been  away  from  England,  not  a 
•ingle  word  have  I  sent  home.  I  daresay  they  know 
that  I  am  alive,  and  that  I'll  turn  up  some  day  like  the 
bad  penny.  I  was  named  in  my  grandfather's  will. 
He  once  told  me  he  intended  to  leave  the  bulk  of  the  un- 
entailed property  to  me, —  not  because  he  loved  me  well 
but  because  he  loved  my  two  cousins  not  at  all.  jb'or 
all  I  know,  he  may  never  have  altered  his  will.  In  that 
case,  I  still  remain  the  chief  legatee  and  a  source  of 
tremendous  uneasiness  to  my  precio  as  aunts  and  their 
blackguard  sons.  It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that 
they  have  decided  the  safest  place  to  have  me  is  behind 
the  bars, —  at  least  until  Lord  Fenlew  has  changed  his 
will  for  the. last  time  and  lies  securely  in  the  family 
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vault  I  can  think  of  no  other  explanation  for  the  ac- 
tion of  Scotland  Yard.  But,  don»t  worry,  dear.  I 
haven't  done  anjrthing  wrong,  and  they  can't  stow  mt 
•wa  J  in  — ^»» 

"  The  beacta ! »»  cried  Jane,  f urioui ly. 
He  stroked  her  clenched  fingers. 

u^  wouldn't  caU  'em  names,  dear,"  he  protested. 
They're  honest  fellows,  and  simply  doing—" 
"  They  are  the  most  despicable  wretches  on  earth." 
**You    must    be    referring    to    my    cousins.    I 

thought  — "  o  ^ 

**  Now,  Eric,"  she  broke  in  firmly,  « I  sha'n't  let  you 
give  yourself  up.  You  owe  something  to  me.  I  love 
you  with  all  my  soul.    If  they  were  to  take  you  back 

to  London  and  —  and  put  you  in  prison, —  I'd I'd 

die.  I  could  not  endure—"  She  suddenly  broke  down 
and,  burying  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  sobbed  chok- 
ingly. 

He  was  deeply  distressed. 

"Oh,  I  say,  dearest,  don't  — don't  go  under  like 
this.  I  — I  can't  stand  it.  Don't  cry,  darling.  It 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  you  — " 

"I  — I  can't  help  it,"  she  sobbed.  "Give  — give 
me  a  little  —  time.     I'D  be  aU  right  in  a  —  minute." 

He  whispered  consolingly:    ** That's   right     Take 
your  time,  dear.    I  never  dreamed  you  cared  so  much." 
She  looked  up  quickly,  her  eyes  flashing  through  the 
tears. 

"  And  do  you  care  less  for  me,  now  that  you  see  what 
a  weak,  silly  — " 

"Good  Lord,  no!  I  adore  you  more  than  ever. 
I—    Who's  there?" 
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M.  Mirabeau,  coughing  contideratelj,  wm  rattling 
the  latch  of  the  door  that  separated  the  shop  from  the 
•tore-room  beyond.  A  moment  Uter  he  opened  the 
door  alowlj  and  stuck  his  head  through  the  aperture. 
Then,  satisfied  that  his  warning  cough  had  been  prop- 
ercljr  received,  he  entered  the  shop.  The  lovers  were 
Mtting  bolt  upright  and  some  distance  apart.  Lady 
Jane  was  arranging  a  hat  that  had  been  somehow  for- 
gotten up  to  that  instant. 

"A  thousand  pardons,"  said  the  old  Frenchman,  his 
voice  lowered.     "  We  must  act  at  once.     Follow  me,— 
qmckly,  but  as  quieUy  as  possible.     He  is  downstairs. 
Ihave  listened  from  the  top  of  the  steps.     Poor  old 
Bramble  is  doing  his  best  to  divert  him.     I  have  just 
this  instant  heard  the  villain  announce  that  his  watch 
needs  looking  into,  and  from  that  I  draw  a  conclusion. 
He  will  come  to  my  shop  in  spite  of  all  that  Bramble 
can  do.     Come !    I  know  the  way  to  safety." 
"  But  I'm  not  going  to  hide,"  began  Trotter. 
Jane  seized  his  arm  and  dragged  him  toward  the 
door. 

"  Yes,  you  are,"  she  whispered  fiercely.  «  You  be- 
long to  me,  Eric  Temple.  I  shaU  do  what  I  like  with 
you.  Don't  be  mulish,  dear.  I  sha'n't  leave  you.— 
not  for  anything  in  the  world." 

**  Bravo ! "  whispered  M.  Mirabeau. 

Swiftly  they  stole  through  the  door  and  past  the 
landing.  Scraps  of  conversation  from  below  reached 
their  ears.  Jane's  clutch  tightened  on  her  lover's  arm. 
She  recognized  the  voice  of  Mr.  Alfred  Chambers 

«  De  Bosky  wiU  do  the  rest,"  whispered  the  clock- 
maker,  as  they  were  joined  by  the  musician  at  the  far 
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tnd  of  the  stoek-room.  "  I  must  return  to  the  shop. 
He  will  suipect  at  once  if  I  am  not  at  work  when  he 
appears,—  for  appear  he  will,  jou  may  be  ■urc.»» 

He  wai  gone  in  a  lecond.  De  Boaky  led  them  into 
the  adjoining  room  and  pointed  to  a  tall  itep-ladder 
over  in  the  comer.  A  trap-door  in  the  ceiling  wai 
open,  and  blackness  loomed  beyond. 

"Go  up!"  commanded  the  agitated  musician,  ad- 
dressing Trotter.  "It  is  an  air-chamber.  Don»t 
break  your  head  on  the  rafters.  FoUow  close  behind. 
Lady  Jane.  I  will  hold  the  ladder.  Close  the  trap 
after  you, —  and  do  not  make  a  sound  after  you  are 
once  up  there.  This  is  the  jollicst  moment  of  my  life! 
I  was  never  so  thrill^.  It  is  beautiful !  It  is  ravish- 
ing! Sh!  Don't  utter  a  word,  I  command  you!  We 
will  foil  him,— we  will  foil  old  Scotland  Yard.  Be 
quick!  Splendid!  You  art  wonderful,  Mademoiselle. 
Such  courage,— such  grace,— such—  Sh!  I  take 
the  ladder  away!    Ha,  he  will  never  suspect.     He — *» 

**  But  how  the  deuce  are  we  to  get  down  from  here?  ** 
groaned  Trotter  in  a  penetrating  whisper  from  aloft. 

"  You  can't  get  down,—  but  as  he  can't  get  up,  why 
bother  your  head  about  that?     Close  the  trap ! " 

"Oh-h!"  shuddered  Jane,  in  an  ecstasy  of  excite- 
ment. She  was  kneeling  behind  her  companion,  peer- 
ing down  through  the  square  little  opening  into  which  he 
had  drawn  her  a  moment  before. 

Trotter  cautiously  lowered  the  trap-door,—  and  they 
were  in  Stygian  darkness.  She  repeated  the  exclama- 
tion, but  this  time  it  was  a  sharp,  quick  gasp  of  *IiS- 
may. 

For  a  long  time  they  were  silent,  listenmg  for  soundi 
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from  below.    At  Uit  he  arose  to  his  feet    His  head 

CMie  in  contact  with  something  .olid.    A  smothered 
groan  escaped  his  hps. 

"Good  Lord!-  Be  careful,  dear!  There's  not 
more  than  four  feet  head-room.  Sit  stiU  till  I  find  a 
match.        '^ 

wL^^./r  ^""^i  .  ^'*  •  ^"~^'"»  ^^P  it  was.    I 
wonder  if  he  could  have  heard?  ** 

^^They  heard  it  in  heaven,»»  he  repUed,  feeling  his 

**  How  dark  it  is,»»  she  shuddered.  «  Don't  jou  dare 
move  an  mch  from  my  side,  Eric.     ITl  scream." 

He  laughed  softly.  «  By  Jove,  it's  rather  a  jolly 
lark  »J*"  •«.  A  wonderful  place  this  is  for  sweet- 
hearts."   He  dropped  down  beside  her. 

After  a  time,  she  whispered:  "You  mentioned  a 
match,  Eric." 

«  So  I  did,'*  said  he,  and  proceeded  to  go  through  the 
pocket  m  which  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  matches. 
**Thunderation!    The  box  is  empty." 

dew  "  ^^  '*'*"*  '"'  *  moment.     « I  really  don't  itaind, 

•*  I  remember  saying  this  morning  that  I  never  have 
any  luck  on  Friday,"  said  he  resignedly.  "But."  he 
•dded,  a  happy  note  in  his  voice,  "I  never  dreamed 
there  vtm  such  luck  as  this  in  store  for  me  " 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

VEIDAT   worn  BAD   X.UOK 

SPEAKING  of  Friday  «h1  the  myuUrj  of  luck. 
Luck  I.  tuppowd  to  shift  in  one  direction  or 
another  on  the  .«th  day  of  every  week  in  the  year.    It 

people  aw  either  too  ignorant  or  too  ^uperciliou.  to 

?W  1^  ^/"*  "^  oppressive  truth,  however. 
Thjy  regard  Friday  as  a  plain,  ordinary  day.  and  go 
<m  bemg  fatuously  optimistic.  /.  «»  go 

♦  ^5*u  !I*^*  •"  P~"*  *»  •*'«*P*  it  ••  it  ™  in- 
tended by  tiie  Creator,  who,  from  confidential  reports. 

p^  on  the  sixth  day  (as  we  reckon  it)  of  his  labour. 

and  looked  back  on  what  already  had  been  accom- 

S^*w  *'^"v*^'*^^-  He  set  to  work  again. 
Right  then  and  there  Friday  became  an  unlucky  day. 
according  to  a  great  many  philosophers.    If  the  Crea- 

wn'^M^ll**'^^  *^'°  "^  ^**  weU^nough  alone,  there 
wouJdn  t  have  been  any  cause  for  complaint.  He  would 
have  failed  to  create  Adam  (an  afterthought),  and  the 
human  race,  lacking  existence,  would  not  have  been 
compelled  to  put  up  with  life.- which  is  a  mess,  after 

If  more  people  would  pause  to  consider  the  futility 
of  hvmg  ^tween  Thursday  and  Saturday,  a  great  deal 
of  woe  and  misfortune  might  be  avoided. 

For  example,  when  Mrs.   Smith-Parvis   caUed   on 
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Mrt.  McP^kbn  on  the  Monday  of  the  week  that  i. 
now  makuig  hutorjr  thro«gh  ihe^  p^,  A.  ZZ 

•till  to  be  reckoned  with.  *"«•/ 

wvlrif,^  had  in  mind  •  dajr  wmwrhat  more  remote 

-tttr  M  ''•fT^  ***  **P*"  ^'  •'^  front  door. 
♦«  **^;"«^^We'i  daj  out,-  .he  h^i  been  compeUcd 
to   uUtitute  hcr.elf  in  per.on  for  the  card.  ri«  Z^t 

footaan,  that  d,e  wa.  at  home  and  would  Mr..  Smith- 
I'arvM  pleaw  .tep  in. 

Pa^iT'Jjfl^-  ^'^  •  !;"*au  T* ' ''"  **•  ^•y  Mr..  Smith- 
Farvw  had  in  mmd.     She  had  not  been  in  the  McFad- 

dan  parlour  longer  than  a  minute  and  a  half  before  .he 

It^  that  an  invitation  hy  word  of  mouth  wouTdd^ 

qiate  a.  weU  a.  an  expen.ivelj  engraved  card  bjr  po.t. 

There  wa.  nothing  formal   about  Mr..   McPacWan 

^f.rto"r  '^'  ^j;"  "^V"'*  ^'''^'  ^'  '^""'^^  ^-'^  «k« 
A^Lt).  \^"^  "*"'"«  ^"-  Smith-Parvi.  when 
Mkelv^ot^  the  honour  to  caU.  But  Con  wa.  not 
hkelj  to  be  ,n  before  wven,-he  wa.  tliat  bu.y.  poor 

?r^7f  -t  rriu  ^  "^"^  *^  ""^h  of  Mr..  Si^- 
i'arvi.  to  wait  till  then. 

So,  the  lady  from  the  upper  Ea.t  Side  had  no  hci- 
tancy  m  a.k,ng  the  lady  from  the  lower  We.t  Side  t^ 
dine  with  her  on  Thur.day  the  nineteenth. 

itr  Ja^  *?/'?*  •  '^™"  °'  informal  dinner.,  Mr. 
f4S?'^^    -he  explained  graciously.  * 

.ome^2'"**^f.!i"l"*  ^'^*'*  "*""«^  Mr..  McFaddan, 
somewhat  .Urtled  by  the  pronunciation  of  her  h^ 
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buid't  good  oU  Iruh  iuum.  She  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing of  French,  but  Mnehow  she  rather  liked  the  cmphft- 
«••  cri»plj  nMd,  her  vieitor  put  upon  the  final  ijlUUe. 
Before  the  viut  came  to  an  end,  she  was  mentallj  re- 
peating her  own  name  after  Mn.  Smith-Parvie,  and 
wondering  whether  Con  would  stand  for  it. 

"What  date  did  jou  say?»»  she  inquired,  abruptlj 
breaking  in  on  a  further  explanation.  The  replj 
brought  a  look  of  disappointment  to  her  face.  •«  We 
can't  come,"  she  said  flatlj.  «*  We»re  learing  on  Satur- 
day  this  week  for  Washmgton  to  be  gone  tUl  the  thir- 
tieth.   Important  business.  Con  sajs.** 

Mrs.  Smith-Panris  thought  quickly.  Washington, 
eh? 

**  Could  you  com^  on  Friday  night  of  this  week. 
Mrs.  MeFtd-danf »» 

*«We  could,**  said  the  other.  •«  Don't  you  worry 
about  Con  cooking  up  an  excuse  for  not  coming,  either. 
He  does  just  about  what  I  tell  him." 

-Splendid!"  said  Mrs.  Smith-Parns,  arising. 
**  Friday  at  8:80." 

**  Have  plenty  of  fish,"  said  Mrs.  McFaddan  £aily. 

« Fish?"  faltered  the  visitor. 

**  It*s  Friday,  you  know.** 

Greatly  to  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis*s  surprise,— and  in 
two  or  three  cases,  irritation, —  every  one  she  asked 
to  meet  the  McFaddans  on  Friday  accepted  with 
alacrity.  She  asked  the  Dodges,  feeling  confident  that 
they  couldn't  possibly  be  had  on  such  short  notice,— 
and  the  same  with  the  Bittinger-Stuarts.  They  did 
have  previous  engagements,  but  they  promptly  can- 
celled them.    It  struck  her  as  odd,—  and  later  on  sig^ 
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niJcMtr-  that,  without  ezeeption,  e? erj  woamn  the 

lit«.  p„v.t.  « talk  -  with  the  notoriou.  Mr.  McFaddaiT 

*k£*^^!J-  r**^  "^^  •'"^«**  •*  •  dinner-parly  on 
^m  th..r  Lve.  .ppe.«d  on  Friday  at  the  Smith- 
Pjmr..  honH»  aU  the  way  from  five  to  fifteen  minute. 

«.Ii!lfl!??*7*^r"  "**  '•^«*-    Mr.  Smilh-Parri. 

.w^'^d^a^ns^*  *"•  ''^  '•*•  ^  ^-«"*'  •»<« 

Mr.  M^widan  wd  hi.  wife  were  the  Ia.t  to  arrive. 
They  were  m>  late  that  not  only  the  ho.te..  but  mo.t  of 
^r  gue.t.  experienced  a  .harp  fear  that  thev  wouldn't 

on  the  mantel,  .urieptitiou.  .qubt.  at  wri.t-watdie.. 
«od  a  queer,  unnatural  .ilence  while  the  biff  dock  in 
the  upper  hall  chimed  a  quarter  to  nine. 

New  York  record  for  tardine«i,-«„  hour  and  three- 
quarter.,  .he  clauned^«  I  can»t  under.tand  people  be- 
ing late  for  a  dinner.- unlcM,  of  cour.e,  they  mean  to 
be  intentionally  rude.»»  j     ««i  «» 

Mid  Mr..  Smith-Parvi.  nervou.ly. 

Bitfanger-Stuart,  and  in.tantly  looked  around  in  a 

Iw*^  '7u  •*'  '"^  **  -^  '^  *^*"  ~  •"V  «•"-  for 
rtpenting  the  .arca.m. 

-J*  ^^  *;  Stuyvcant? »'  inquired  Mr..  Millidev.  the 

li-li'l  ^r**  ""^""^  •  ^"*^*  ^•*«-  She  had  been 
obliged  to  caU  a  taxi-cab  at  the  la.t  moment  on  account 
of  the  .ingular  defection  of  her  new  chauffeur,-  who 
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■he  proclaiiDed  on  entering,  wm  to  have  his  walking 
papers  in  the  morning.  Especially  as  it  was  raining 
pitchforks. 

**  He  is  dressing,  my  dear,**  explained  Stuyvesant*s 
mother,  with  a  maternal  smile  of  apology. 

"  I  should  have  known  better,**  pursued  Mrs.  Milli- 
dew,  still  chafing,  **  than  to  let  him  go  gallivanting  off 
to  Long  Island  with  Dolly.** 

**I  said  he  was  dressing,  Mrs.  Millidew,**  said  Mrs. 
Smith-Parvis  stiflly. 

"If  I  could  have  five  minutes  alone  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Faddan,**  one  of  the  ladies  was  saying  to  the  host,  *«  I 
know  I  could  interest  him  in  our  plan  to  make  Van 
Cortlandt  Park  the  most  attractive  and  the  most  ex- 
clusive country  club  ia  — ** 

**  My  dear,**  interrupted  another  of  her  sex,  « if  you 
get  him  off  in  a  comer  and  talk  to  him  all  evening 
about  that  ridiculous  scheme  of  yours,  I*U  murder  you. 
You  know  how  long  Jim  has  been  working  to  get  his 
brother  appointed  judge  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,—  his  brother  Charlie,  you  know,—  the  one  who 
doesn't  auiount  to  much, —  anid  1*11  bet  my  last  penny 
I  can  fix  it  if — ** 

**It*s  an  infernal  outrage,**  boomed  Mr.  Dodge,  ad- 
dressing no  one  in  particular.  "  Yes,  sir,  a  pernicious 
outrage.** 

"  As  I  said  before,  the  more  you  do  for  them  the  worse 
they  treat  you  in  return,**  agreed  Mrs.  Millidew.  «It 
doesn't  pay.  Treat  them  like  dogs  and  they*ll  be  de- 
cent.    If  you  try  to  be  kind  and  — *» 

Mr.  Dodge  expanded. 

•*  You  see,  it  will  cut  straight  through  the  centre  of 
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the  most  valuable  piece  of  mumprovcd  property  in  New 
York  Citj.  It  isn't  because  I  happen  to  be  the  owner 
of  that  property  that  I*m  complaining.  It's  the  high- 
handed way—  Now,  look!  This  is  the  Grand  Con- 
course, and  here  is  Bunker  Avenue."  He  produced  an 
invisible  diagram  with  his  foot,  jostling  Mr.  Smith- 
Parvis  off  of  the  rug  in  order  to  extend  the  line  beyond 
the  intersection  to  a  point  where  the  proposed  street 
was  to  be  opened.  **  Right  smack  through  this  section 
of—" 

At  that  instant  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McFaddan  were  an- 
nounced. 

^  Where  the  deuce  is  Stuyvie?"  Mr.  Smith-Parvis 
whispered  nervously  into  the  ear  of  his  wife  as  the  new 
arrivals  approached. 

"Diplomacy,"  wliispered  she  succinctly.  "All  for 
effect.  Last  but  not  least.  He —  Good  evening, 
dear  Mrs.  McFad-dilh ! " 

In  the  main  hall,  a  moment  before,  Mr.  McFaddan 
had  whispered  in  hit  wife's  car.  He  transmitted  an 
opinion  of  Peasley  the  footman. 

**  He's  a  mutt."  He  had  surveyed  Peasley  with  a 
discriminating  and  intenNely  critical  eye,  taking  him  in 
from  head  to  foot.  **  Undcr-gardener  or  vicar's  man- 
of-all-work.  Trained  in  a  Sixth  Avenue  inteUigence 
office.     Never  saw  livery  till  he  — " 

**  Hush,  Con !    The  man  will  hear  you." 

**  And  if  he  should,  he  can't  accuse  me  of  betrayin' 
a  secret." 

To  digress  for  a  moment,  it  is  pertinent  to  refer  to 
the  strange  cloud  of  preoccupation  that  descended  ujwn 
Mr.  McFaddan  during  the  ride  uptown,—  not  in  the 
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Subway,  but  in  his  own  Packard  limousine.  Some- 
thing back  in  hit  mind  kept  nagging  at  him, —  aome- 
thing  elusive  yet  strangely  fresh,  something  that  had 
to  do  with  recent  events.  He  could  not  rki  himself 
of  the  impression  that  the  Smith-Parvises  were  in 
some  way  involved. 

Suddenly,  as  they  neared  tlmr  destination,  the  fog 
lifted  and  his  mind  was  as  ckar  as  day.  His  wife's 
unctuous  reflections  were  shattered  bjr  the  force  of  the 
explosion  that  burst  from  ins  lips.  He  remembered 
everything.  This  was  the  house  in  whidi  Lady  Jane 
Thome  was  employed,  and  it  was  the  scion  thereof  who 
had  put  up  the  job  on  young  Trotter.  Old  Crickle- 
wick  had  come  to  see  him  about  it  and  had  told  him  a 
story  that  made  his  blood  boil.  It  was  all  painfully 
clear  to  him  now.       ' 

llieir  delay  in  arriving  was  due  to  the  protracted 
argument  that  took  place  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Smith-Parvis  home.  Mr.  McFaddan  stopped  the  car 
and  flatly  refused  to  go  an  inch  farther.  He  would  be 
hanged  if  he'd  have  anything  to  do  with  a  gang  like 
that  I  His  wife  began  by  calling  him  a  goose.  Later 
on  she  called  him  a  mule,  and  still  later,  in  sheer  exas- 
peration, a  beast.  He  capitulated.  He  was  still 
mumbling  incoherently  as  they  mounted  the  steps  and 
were  admitted  by  the  deficient  Peasley. 

«  What  shall  I  say  to  the  dirty  spalpeen  if  he  tries 
to  shake  hands  with  me?"  Mr.  McFaddan  growled, 
three  steps  from  the  top. 

"  Say  anything  you  like,"  said  she,  **  but,  for  God's 
sake,  say  it  under  your  breath." 
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However:  the  party  wm  now  complete  with  one 
notable  exception.  Stujvie  wm  Mond  asleep  in  hit 
room.  He  had  reached  home  late  that  afternoon  and 
was  in  an  irascible  frame  of  mind.  He  didn't  know  the 
McFad-dina,  and  he  didn't  care  to  know  them.  Drag- 
ging him  home  from  Hot  Springs  to  meet  a  cheap 
bounder,— what  the  deuce  did  she  mean  anjhow,  en- 
tertaining that  sort  of  people?  And  so  on  and  so  forth 
until  his  mother  lost  her  temper  and  to'ik  it  out  on 
the  maid  who  was  dressing  her  hair. 

Peasley  was  sent  upsUirs  to  inform  Mr.  Stujvesant 
that  they  were  waiting  for  him. 

Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  met  her  son  at  the  foot  of  the 
•tairs  when  he  came  lounging  down.  He  was  yawn- 
ing and  making  futile  efforts  to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles 
in  his  coat,  having  reposed  soundly  in  it  for  the  better 
part  of  an  hour. 

"You  must  be  nice  to  Mr.  McFad-din,**  said  she 
anxiously.  «He  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  with 
the  powers  that  be.** 

He  stopped  short,  ustantly  akrt 

"Has  a  —  a  warrant  been  issued?**  he  demanded, 
leaping  to  a  very  natural  and  sickening  conclusi«i  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  «*  powers.** 

**  Not  yet,  of  course,**  she  said,  benignly.  <*  It  is  a 
little  too  soon  for  that.  But  it  will  come,  dear  boy,  if 
we  can  get  Mr.  McFad-d^n  on  our  side.  That  is  to 
be  the  lovely  surprise  I  spoke  about  in  my — ** 

"  Yon  —  you  call  that  lovely?  *»  he  snapped. 

**  If  everything  goes  well,  you  will  soon  be  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James.     Wouldn*t  you  call  that  lovely? 
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He  WM  perspiring  freely.  **  My  God,  that's  just  the 
thing  I»m  trying  to  avoid.  If  they  get  me  into  court, 
they*!!  — *» 

**  You  do  not  underttaad.  The  diplomatic  court,-^ 
corpe,  I  mean.  You  are  to  go  to  London, —  into  the 
l^ation.     The  nurest  opportunity  — ** 

**  Oh,  Lord  I "  gasped  Stuyvesant,  pasriag  his  hand 
o^r  his  wet  bnm.  A  wave  of  relief  surged  over  him. 
He  kaned  against  the  banister,  weakly.  **  Why  didn't 
you  say  that  in  the  Ant  place?  " 

**  You  must  be  very  nice  to  Mr.  McFad-dJln,"  she 
■•id,  taking  his  arm.  **  And  to  Mrs.  McFadnUn  also. 
She  is  rather  stunning  —  and  quite  young." 

••  That's  nice,"  said  Stuy  vie,  regaining  a  measure  of 
liis  tolerant,  Uas^  air. 
^  Now,  while  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  has  loag 
since  grasped  the  fact  that  the  expected  is  about  to 
happen,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  swiftly  moving 
evrats  of  the  next  few  nanutes  were  totally  unexpected 
by  any  one  of  the  persons  congregated  m  Mrs.  Smith- 
Parvis's  drawiiqp-room. 

Stuyvesaet  entered  the  room,  a  forced,  unamiable 
Mmile  on  his  lips.  He  nodded  in  the  most  casual,  indif- 
ferent manner  to  those  i^arest  the  door.  It  was  going 
to  be  a  dull,  deadly  evening.  The  worst  lot  of  he- 
fossils  and  scrawny-necked  — 

•* For  the  love  o' Mike!" 

Up  to  that  instant,  one  could  have  dropped  a  ten- 
pound  weight  on  the  floor  without  attracting  the  slight- 
est attention.  For  a  second  or  two  following  the 
shrill  ejaculation,  the  crash  of  the  axiomatic  pin  could 
have  been  heard  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other. 
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Every  eye,  including  Stuyvie's,  was  fixed  upon  the 
•hocked,  surprised  face  of  the  lady  who  uttered  the  in- 
▼oluntary  exclamation. 

Mrs.  McFaddan  was  staring  wildly  at  the  newcomer. 
Stuyvesant  recognized  her  at  once.  The  dashing,  vivid 
face  was  only  too  familiar.  In  a  flash  the  whole  appal- 
ling truth  was  revealed  to  him.  An  involuntary  "  Oh, 
Lord !  »  oozed  from  his  lips. 

Cornelius  McFaddan  suddenly  clapped  his  hand  to 
his  mouth,  smothering  the  words  that  surged  up  from 
the  depths  of  his  injured  soul.  He  became  quite  purple 
in  the  face. 

"This  is  my  son  Stuyvesant,  Mr.  McFaddan,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith-Parvis,  in  a  voice  strangely  faint  and  fal- 
tenng.     And  then,  sensing  catastrophe,  she  went  on 
hurriedly:     "  Shall  we  go  in  to  dinner?     Has  it  been 
announced,  Rogers?  ** 
Mr.  McFaddan  removed  his  hand. 
The  hopes  and  ambitions,  the  desires  and  schemes  of 
every  one  present  went  hurtling  away  on  the  hurricane 
of  wrath  that  was  liberated  by  that  unfortunate  action 
of  Cornelius   McFaddan.     An   unprejudiced   observer 
would  have  expained,  in  justice  to  poor  Cornelius,  that 
the  force  of  the  storm  blew  his  hand  away,  willy-nilly, 
despite  his  heroic  efforts  to  check  the  resistless  torrent. 
I  may  be  forgiven  for  a  confessed  inadequacy  to  cope 
with  a  really  great  situation.     My  scope  of  delivery  is 
limited.     In  a  sense,  however,  short-comings  of  this  na- 
ture are  not  infrequently  blessings.     It  would  be  a  pity 
for  me  or  any  other  upstart  to  spoil,  through  sheer 
feebleness  of  expression,  a  situation  demanding  the  in- 
comparable virility  of  a  Cornelius  McFaddan. 
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Suffice  to  say,  Mr.  McFaddan  left  nothing  to  the 
imagination.  He  had  the  itage  to  hioMelf,  and  he  stood 
squardj  in  the  centre  of  it  for  what  seemed  hlce  an 
age  to  the  petrified  audience.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  all  over  in  three  minutes.  He  was  not  profane. 
At  no  time  did  he  forget  there  were  ladies  present. 
But  from  the  things  he  said,  no  one  doubted,  then  or 
afterwards,  that  the  presence  of  ladies  was  the  only 
thing  that  stood  between  Stuyvesant  Smith-Parvis  and 
an  unhallowed  grave. 

It  may  be  enlightening  to  repeat  his  concluding  re- 
mark to  Stuyvie. 

**  And  if  I  thought  ye*d  even  dream  of  settin*  foot 
outside  this  house  I'd  gladly  stand  on  the  sidewalk  in 
the  rain,  without  fobd  or  drink,  for  forty-eight  hours, 
waitin*  for  ye.'* 

And  as  that  was  the  mildest  thing  he  said  to  Stuyvie, 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Peasley,  who  was  listening 
in  the  hall,  hastily  opened  the  front  door  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  street  for  a  policeman.  With  com- 
mendable foresight,  he  left  it  ajar  and  retired  to  the 
foot  of  the  Stairs,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  Stuyvesant 
might  undertake  to  throw  the  obnoxious  guest  into  the 
street, —  in  which  case  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  witness  the  whirlwind  without  being  in  the  path 
<^it. 

To  ftnith-Parvis,  Senior,  the  eloquent  McFaddan  ad- 
dressed these  parting  words : 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  had  in  mind  when  you  in- 
vited me  here,  Mr.  Smith-Parvis,  but  whatever  it  was 
you  needn't  worry  about  it,—  not  for  a  minute.  Put 
it  out  of  your  mind  altogether,  my  good  man.     And 
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if  IVe  told  you  anytliing  at  all  about  this  pie-faced 
•on  of  youn  that  ye  didn't  already  know  or  iiuipeet, 
you're  welcome  to  the  information.  He*,  a  bad  egg,— 
and  if  ye  don't  believe  me,  ask  Lady  Jane  Thome,— 
if  she  happena  to  be  about." 

He  spoke  without  thinking,  but  he  did  no  harm. 
No  one  there  had  the  remotest  idea  who  he  meant  when 
he  referred  to  Lady  Jane  Thome. 

"  Come,  Peggy,  we'd  better  be  going,"  he  said  to  his 
wife.  « If  we  want  a  bite  o*  dinner,  I  guess  we'll  have 
to  go  over  to  Healy*s  and  get  it." 

Far  in  the  night,  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  groaned.     Her 
husband,  who  sat  beside  her  bed  and  held  her  hand  with 
somnolent  devotion,  roused  himself  and  inquired  if  the 
pain  was  just  as  bad  as  ever. 
She  groaned  again. 

He  patted  her  hand  soothingly.  «*  There,  there,  now, 
—  go  to  sleep  again.     You'll  be  all  right  — " 

•* Again?"  she  cried  plaintively.  "How  can  you 
say  such  a  thing?     I  haven't  closed  my  eyes." 

**0h,  my  dear,"  he  expostulated.  "You've  been 
sound  asleep  for  — " 

**  I  have  not !  "  she  exclaimed.  «  My  poor  head  is 
splitting.  You  know  I  haven't  been  asleep,  so  why 
will  you  persist  in  saying  that  I  have?  " 

*•  At  any  rate,"  said  he,  taking  up  a  train  of  thought 
that  had  become  somewhat  confused  and  unstable  by 
passing  through  so  many  cat-naps,  *«  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  it  isn't  worse.  The  dear  boy  might  have  gone 
to  the  electric  chair  if  wc  had  permitted  him  to  follow 
the  scoundrel  to  the  sidewalk." 

Mrs.  Smith-Parvis  turned  her  face  toward  him.     A 
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•park  of  enthusiaam  flashed  for  «n  instant  in  her  tired 
•jes. 

1 1*^*^  ?*"^  *******  ^  ^  ^°«k  W"  <Jown  at  Span- 
glersr  *»  she  inquired. 

"  Four,"  said  Mr.  Smith-Parvis,  proudly. 

"And  that  dreadful  woman  was  the  cause  of  it  aU. 
writing  notes  to  Stuyvesant  and  asking  him  to  meet 
her  —    What  was  it  Stuyvesant  called  them? »» 

derrfe.'"'^'"'*'''  ^"^    ^"'''  '"^  *^  ^  *^  *'**?» 
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"/Goodness I  Wmv,  tut?*' 

VJf  Jane,  itarting  violently. 

For  what  seemed  to  them  manj  houw,  she  and 
'nioma*  Trotter  had  sat,  quite  snugly  comfortaWe,  in 
the  dark  air-chamber.  ComforUble,  I  saj,  but  I  fear 
that  the  bewildering  joj  of  having  her  in  his  arms  ren- 
dered him  impervious  to  what  under  other  conditions 
would  most  certainly  have  been  a  severe  strain  upon 
his  physical  endurance.  In  other  words,  she  rested 
very  comfortably  and  cosily  in  the  crook  of  his  arm,  her 
head  against  his  shoulder,  while  he,  sitting  bolt  upright 
with  no  support  whatsoever—  But  why  try  to  pro- 
vide him  with  cause  for  complaint  when  he  was  so  ob- 
viously contented? 

Her  suppressed  exclamation  followed  close  upon  the 
roar  and  crash  of  an  ear-splittmg  explosion.  The  re- 
verberation rolled  and  rumbled  and  dwindled  away  into 
the  queerest  silence.  Ahnost  immediately  the  clatter  of 
falling  debris  assailed  their  ears.  She  straightened  up 
and  clutched  his  arm  convulsively. 

•*  Rain,"  he  said,  with  a  short  laugh.  For  an  instant 
his  heart  had  stood  still.  So  appalling  was  the  crash 
that  he  involuntarily  raised  an  arm  to  shield  his  be- 
loved companion  from  the  shattered  walls  that  were  so 
soon  to  tumble  about  their  ears.  **  Beating  on  the  tin 
roof,»»  he  went  on,  jerkily. 
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-Ohr-WMnH  it  •wf«l?«  die  guped,  in  •mothered 
tonefc    "  Are  jou  tiue?  *» 

-I  am  now,-  lie  replied,  " but,  bj  Jore,  I  wam't  « 
•econd  or  two  ago.    Lord,  I  thought  it  wm  «U  over." 

"If  we  could  onlj  ■eel*'  she  cried  aervouelj. 

«•  Any  how,»»  be  Mud,  with  «  reaMuring  chuckle.  ••  w« 
■h«»ii*t  get  wet" 

Bj  this  time  the  roar  of  rain  on  the  roof  so  eloee 
to  their  heade  was  deafening. 

*<6oodneM,  Ericr- it»i  —  it»i  leaking  here,»»  she 
cned  out  tuddenlj,  after  a  long  eilence. 

"That'i  the  trouble  with  theee  ramshackle  old  — 

L.  "y*  J"»«»  J»M'  'rock!  It  will  be  ruined.  My 
word  I    The  confounded  roofe  like  a  sieve.** 

H»  set  out,— on  WU  fours*— cautiously  to  explore. 
I  -- 1  am  frightfully  afraid  of  thunder,**  she  cried 

,?  .  '  *^  *  ^^'•'  »  k"  ^o»«-  "And,  Eric, 
wouldn't  It  be  dreadful  if  the  buildiBg  were  to  be  struck 
by  lightnug  and  we  should  be  found  up  her«  in  this  — 
this  unexpIainaUe  loft?    What  eouU  we  say?  ** 

-Nothing,  dearest,**  he  replied,  consolingly.  «That 
i^proindedtteli^tnhig  did  its  woric  properly.  Ouch! 
It*,  an  nght!  Don*t  bother,  dear.  Nothing  but  a 
wan.  Seem,  dry  oter  here.  Don*t  move.  I'D  come 
back  for  you.** 

V*'*T.**?  ^^"^  J®"y*  ^"^  '*'"  •^  cri^J  nerv- 
ously as  his  hand  touched  her  shouWer.  She  grasped 
It  eagerly.  «  Much  jollier  than  if  we  couW  see.**  \i 
few  moments  later:  ** Isn*t  it  nice  and  dry  over  hen. 
How  clerer  of  you,  Eric,  to  fbd  it  in  the  dark.** 

On  their  hands  and  knees  they  had  crept  to  the  place 
of  shelter,  and  were  seated  on  a  broad,  substantial  beam 
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with  tW  Udu  acdart  •  thin.  hoOow^midiiig  parti- 
two.  The  journey  WM  not  withoirt  incidait.  Ae  they 
felt  their  way  ow  the  looet  and  eonetimee  widely  eep- 
«~ted  boards  laid  down  to  protect  the  lathi  and  plat- 

ter  of  the  ceiling  below,  hi.  knee  flipped  off  and  before 
he  could  prerent  it,  hia  foot  etmck  the  lathing  with 
coasiderabk  force. 

«•  Clunuy  aw !  »•  he  muttered. 

After  a  long  time,  she  said  to  him,—  a  little  pathctie- 

"  I  hope  M.  Mirabeau  doeui*t  forget  we  are  up  here." 
I  ihould  hope  not,**  he  eaid  fervently.    "Mr*.  MU- 

Iidew  u  going  out  to  dinner  this  evening.    I*d  — ** 
•* Oh-h! *»  the  whispered  tensdy.    •« Look! ** 
A  thin  streak  of  light  appeared  in  front  of  them. 

Fascinated,  they  watched  it  widen,  slowly,- relent- 

jcssiy. 

The  trap-door  was  being  raised  from  below.  A  hand 
and  arm  came  into  view,—  the  propelling  power. 

••  Is  that  you,  de  Bosky?  **  called*  out  Trotter,  in  a 
penetrating  whisper. 

Abruptly  the  trap  few  wide  open  and  dropped  back 
on  the  scantlings  with  a  bang. 

The  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man,— a  bald-headed 
man,  at  that*— rose  quickly  above  the  ledge,  and  an 
instant  later  a  lighted  lantern  followed. 

**  Oh,  dear ! »»  murmured  Lady  Jane,  aghast  *•  It  — 
it  isn*t  Mr.  de  Bosky,  Eric.    It's  that  man.** 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Lord  Temple,**  said  Mr.  Alfred 
Chambers,  setting  the  lantern  down  in  order  to  brush 
the  dust  off  of  his  hands.    **  Are  you  there?  ** 

«  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  sir?  »*  demanded  the 
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,.  M'- Ch«n>l»r.  rated  hi.  elbow,  on  the  Ied«  Th. 
^ght  of  the  hu,te™  .ho„  m  „„  hi.  Cr^^g^ 
.lo»  but  ,ure  growth  of  ,  joy„„,  grin.  * 

«:i7m/trd:;r;rw„«r."*'"'  "- 

^/ofi^-oi^-r-sL-tW^riri-t: 

anjthuig  except  bats."    He  chortled. 

knockTai  ^"*r^  ''^^T'  °"^  ^«^  «»««  doesn't 
knock  that  ladder  from  under  you,"  said  Mr.  Trotter 

Mr"  Vl"  Z  ^^  P**"*  °^  «^^"«  »P  « <J«»Pa.V  went  on 
Mr.  Chambers,  unoffended.     « You  know   I.ZTa ^ 

have  thought  of  looking  up  here  f^r  ^uT'      "'""''"* 
friers  *"*''^"*'*  ^"^-^^  °'  *^^  '^y^'^  ^-spiring 
"See  here,  Mr.  Chambers,"  he  besan  eam-*i,   «t 
.tar.  «.  .h«,l„t.l,  „„,«.„,  .,  „y  „i^._^  ^^^™ 

Iord,hip.    Wai  Tou  be  .o  L^  "**     V  """•  •""■• 
•t  once?  "  *^'  '"•  "  *"  ""«  ''•" 
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"Certainly,"  cried  the  other.  "With  the  sreatest 
pleasure.    Come,  Jane, — ** 

"Wait ! »  protested  Jane.  « I  sha  Vt  move  an  inch 
until  he  promises  to  —  to  listen  to  reason.  In  the  first 
pkce,  this  gentleman  is  a  Mr.  Trotter,"  she  went  on 
rapidly,  addressing  the  head  and  shoulders  behind  the 
lantern.  "You  will  get  yourself  into  a  jolly  lot  of 
trouble  if  you  — " 

u  "  ^^*"''*»  -^""^  ^^e*"**"  interrupted  her  lover  gently. 

It  8  no  use.     He  knows  I  am  Eric  Temple,—  so  well 
just  have  to  make  the  best  of  it." 
^  "He  doesn't  know  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  she. 

He  noticed  a  resemblance,  that's  all." 

Mr.  Chambers  beamed. 

"  Quite  so,  your  ladyship.  I  noticed  it  at  once.  If 
I  do  say  it  myself,  there  isn't  a  man  in  the  department 
who  has  anytliing  on  me  when  it  comes  to  that  sort  of 
thmg.     The  inspector  has  frequently  mentioned  — " 

"  By  the  way,  Mr.  Snooper,  wiU  you  be  kind  enough 
to — **  * 

^Oiambers,  your  lordship,"  interrupted  the  detective. 
Kind  enough  to  explain  how  you  discovered  that 
we  were  up  here?  " 

«  WeU,  you  see  we  were  having  our  coffee,—  after  a 
most  exc^ent  dinner,  your  lordship,  prepared,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  for  your  discussion  by  the  estimable  Mr. 
Bramble, — ** 

"  Dinner?  By  George,  you  remind  me  that  I  am  rav- 
enously hungry.     It  must  be  quite  late." 

"Half-past  eight,  sir,— approximately.  As  I  was 
saying,  we  were  enjoying  our  coffee,— the  three  of  us 
only, — " 
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hVil"*?!'  "^  *  yyj^.  **  In  th»t  ewe,  M«.  Mil 
l«lew  wiU  .ack  me  m  the  morning,  Jane.  I  had  on^er 
for  ei^t  sharp.'* 

^**^JL^?^  ihouldn't  matter,  your  lord«hip,»»  .aic 
Mr.  Chamber.  cheerfuUj.  «  Not  in  the  lea«t,  if  I  mai 
be  to  bold  as  to  say  so.  However,  to  continue,  sir 
Or  rather,  to  go  back  a  Httle  if  I  may.  You  see,  ] 
was  rather  certain  you  were  hiding  somewhere  about 
the  place.  At  least,  I  was  certain  her  lauyship  was. 
She  came  in  and  she  didn't  go  out,  if  you  see  what  1 
mean.  I  insisted  on  my  right  to  search  the  premises. 
Do  you  follow  me,  sir?  ** 
**Reluctantly.»»   , 

"In  due  time,  I  came  to  the  Uttle  dining-room,  where 
I  discovered  the  cook  preparing  dinner.     You  were 
not  in  evidence,  your  ladyship.    I  do  not  mmd  in  the 
least  confessing  that  I  was  ordered  out  by  the  cook.    I 
retired  to  the  clock-shop  of  M.  Mirabeau  and  sat  down 
to  wait.    The  Polish  young  gentleman  was  there.    As 
tune  went  on,  Mr.  Bramble  joined  us.    They  were  ex- 
tremely ill-at-ease,  your  lordship,  although  they  tried 
very  hard  to  appear  amused  and  nnconcemed.    The 
■hghtest  noise  caused  them  to  fidget    Once,  to  test 
ttem,  I  stealthily  dropped  my  pocket  knife  on  the  floor. 
Now,  you  would  say,  wouldn't  you,  that  so  smaU  an 
*u         ^*  Pen-tnife  — but  that's  neither  here  nor 
Uiere.    They  jumped,— every   blessed  one  of   them. 
Presently  the  young  Polish  genUeman,  whose  face  is 
strMgely  familiar  to  me,— I  must  have  seen  him  in 

A  ?1?*7.*""**™'*^  *****  *•*  ™  *»W^««d  *o  d«P*rt. 
A  httle  later  on,- you  see,  it  was  quite  dark  by  this 
tune,— the  clockmaker  prepared  to  close  up  for  the 
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night.  Mr.  Bramble  looked  «t  hi.  watch  two  or  three 
»^J^  "^?^  wccegMon,  notwith.t«nding  the  fact 
that  he  was  hteraUy  surrounded  by  clocks.  He  said 
he  feared  he  would  have  to  go  and  see  about  the  dinner, 
—  and  would  I  kindly  get  out    I ** 

«  They  should  have  called  in  the  police,"  interrupted 
his  male  listener  indignantly.  «  That's  what  I  should 
Have  done,  confound  your  impudence." 

•*  Ah,  now  there  is  a  point  I  should  have  touched  upon 
Wore,"  explained  Mr.  Chambers,  casting  an  uneainr 
glance  down  into  the  room  below.  « I  may  as  weU  con- 
fess to  you,— quite  privately  and  confidentiaUy,  of 
course,  your  lordship,-  that  I  -  er  -  rather  deceived 
the  old  gentlemen.     Do  not  be  alarmed.    I  am  quite 

J«M  ^^  '"lu  ^u"  "^''^  ^  •"  '^y^8'  You  see,  . 
told  them  m  the  begmning  that  I  had  surrounded  the 
place  with  pohcemen  and  plain-clothes  men.  They  — " 
And  hadn't  you?  "  demanded  Mr.  Trotter  quicUy, 
a  reckless  light  appearing  in  his  eyes. 

;*  Not  a*  all,  sir,— not  at  aU.  Why  should  I?  lam 
quite  capable  of  handling  the  case  single-handed.  The 
less  the  police  had  to  do  with  it  the  better  for  aU  parties 

ht«e.    Otherwise,  they  iiw^A*  have  ejected  me  — er  — 
bodny,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.    Or,  for  that  matter, 

•tand  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  caUing  of  the  police  it 
wo^d  be  I  who  would  do  it  with  my  Uttle  whistle?' 
He  paused  to  chuckle. 
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I  beg  your  pardon,  «r.  The  interniptioM,  yo 
«ee,— ahem!  I  foUowed  Mr.  Bramble  to  the  dinini 
room.  He  was  very  nervous.  He  coughed  a  grei 
deal,  and  very  loudly.  I  was  quite  convinced  that  vo 
were  secreted  somewhere  about  the  pUce,  but,  for  tt 
life  of  me,  I  couldn't  imagine  where." 

"I  suppose  it  hadn't  occurred  to  you  that  we  migh 
have  gone  down  the  back  stairway  and  escaped  into  th 
•ide-strect,"  s.nid  Mr.  Trotter  sarcastically. 

Mr.  Chambers  cleared  his  throat  and  seemed  curi 
ously  embarrassed. 

"  Perhaps  I  should  have  stated  before  that  a  —  er  - 

a  chap  from  a  local  agency  was  posted  at  the  bottom  o 

the  kitchen  stairway,— as  a  favour  to  me,  so  to  speak 

A  chap  who  had  been  detailed  to  assist  me,—    But  ] 

shall  explain  all  that  ^n  my  report.     So,  you  see,  yoi 

couldn  t  have  gone  out  thai  way  without  —    Yes,  yes 

•-  as  I  was  saying,  I  accompanied  Mr.  Bramble  to  th« 

dining-room.     The  cook  was  in  a  very  bad  temper, 

The  dinner  was  getting  cold.     I  observed  that  three 

places  had  been  laid.     Fixing  my  eye  upon  Mr.  Bramble 

I  inquired  who  the  third  place  was  for.     I  shaU  never 

forget  his  expression,  nor  the  admirable  way  in  which 

he  recovered  himself.     He  was  quite  wonderful.    He 

said  It  was  for  me.    Rather  neat  of  him,  wasn't  it?  " 

You  don't  mean  to  say  you  had  the  brass  to  — 
Well,  »pon  my  soul.  Chambers,  that  was  going  it  a  bit 
•trong."  .  **      e 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  your  lordship,  I  couldn't 

very  weU  decline,"  said  Mr.  Chambers  apologeticaUy. 

He  IS  such  a  decent,  loyal  old  chap,  sir,  that  it  would 

have  been  cruel  to  let  him  see  that  I  knew  he  was  lying  " 
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**  But,  confound  you,  that  was  my  dinner/'  exclaimed 
Trotter  wrathf ully. 

"  So  I  suspected,  your  lordship.  I  knew  it  couldn't 
be  her  ladyship's.  Well,  we  had  got  on  to  the  coffee, 
and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  asking  Mr.  Bramble  for 
the  loan  of  an  umbrella,  when  there  was  a  loud  thump 
on  the  ceiling  overhead.  An  instant  later  a  large  piece 
of  plaster  fell  to  the  floor,  not  three  feet  behind  my 
chair.     I—" 

**Bj  Jove!  Wliat  a  pity  it  didn't  fall  three  feet 
nearer,"  exclaimed  Trotter,  a  note  of  regret  in  his 
voice. 

Mr.  Chambers  generously  overlooked  the  remark. 

**  After  that  it  was  plain  sailing,"  said  he,  quite 
pleasantly.  "  Now  you  know  how  I  came  to  discover 
you,  and  how  I  happen  to  bs  here." 

**  And  those  poor  old  dears,"  cried  Lady  Jane  in  dis- 
tress; "where  are  they?  What  have  you  done  to 
them?" 

**  They  are  — "  he  looked  downward  again  before  an- 
swering— ^**ye8,  they  are  holding  the  ladder  for  me. 
Coming,  gentlemen!"  he  called  out.  "We'll  all  be 
down  in  a  jiffy." 

"  Before  we  go  any  farther,"  said  Trotter  seriously, 
"  I  should  like  to  know  just  what  the  charge  is  against 
me." 

"Beg  pardon?" 

"  The  charge.  What  are  you  going  to  chuck  me  into 
prison  for?  " 

"  Prison?  My  God,  sir!  Who  said  anything  about 
prison?"  gasped  Mr.  Chambers^  staring  wide-eyed  at 
the  young  man. 
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Mr.  B,«.bl.  fwi^feC'  ^T^  r..TL*?'  "'■*  ' 
T^^"  *»"  "«"•  ••'^W  W.  "mrk.  to  M, 

of  »  tut  ™,  hlZ^' w  .     ^  ""Plaint  I  Ic, 

•kout  it    Yob  k*  if  »™,  w  j     ' "»  "  •  l»t  aiuio,« 
•iouU,  _»       «••  "*  yo"  >»d  dropped  him  .  line  »«.. 

.  m„  d.Ud»d  ,^  ^C  Y.ir  :TT  •'  "-'^^ 
-wt  dir«t  to  th.  chief  «rf^redfo,  ,h  ^f"-    ^ 

«  o«  -I  f«  "*/f »*•"»    interrupted  Trotter 
^^A»d  y«  d.  .ot  intern,  to  .™t  hhn?  -  .rfrf  i^^ 

"  "'"  "«•■•'"  "cloi^i  Mr.  Ch«Dben. 
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**  Then,  what  the  deooe  do  you  mean  by  frightening 
Mias  Emadale  and  my  friends  downstairs?  '*  demanded 
Lord  Fenlew**  grandson.  **  Couldn't  you  have  said 
in  the  beginning  that  there  was  no  criminal  charge 
against  me?" 

**  I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea,  yoar  lordship,  that  any 
one  suspected  jou  of  crime,"  said  Mr.  Chambers,  with 
dignity. 

*•  But,  confound  you,  why  didn't  you  explain  tlje  sit- 
uation to  BramUe?  That  was  the  sensible,— yes,  the 
intelligent  thing  to  do,  Mr.  Oiambcrs." 

•*  That  is  precisely  what  I  did,  your  lordship,  while 
we  were  at  dinner,—  we  had  a  bottle  of  the  wine  Mr. 
Bramble  says  you  are  especially  partial  to,— but  it 
wasn't  until  your  heel  came  through  the  ceiling  that 
they  believed  anything  at  all.  Subsequently  I  discoT- 
ered  that  her  ladyship  had  prepared  them  for  all  sorts 
of  trickery  on  my  part  She  had  made  them  promise 
to  die  rather  than  give  you  up.  Now  that  I  see  things 
as  they  are  in  a  clear  light,  it  occurs  to  me  that  your 
ladyship  roust  have  pretty  thoroughly  convinced  the  old 
gentlemen  th|it  Lord  Temple  is  a  fit  subject  for  the 
gallows,— or  at  the  very  least,  Newgate  Prison.  I 
fancy—" 

'Lady  Jane  laughed  idoud,  gaily,  unrestrainedly. 
**  Oh,  dear  I    What  a  mess  I've  made  of  things  { "  she 
cried.    "  Can  you  ever  forgive  me,  Eric?  " 

**  Never ! "  he  cried,  and  Mr.  Chambers  took  that  very 
instant  to  stoop  over  for  a  word  with  the  men  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder.  He  went  farther  and  had  seve:  d 
words  with  them.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he,  in 
his  eagerness  to  please,  woidd  have  stretched  it  into  a 
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you  wJI  be  good  enough  to  ,t«,d  ..He  .ud  ZaI  «J 

Mr  H  "'^  •*?*""  <»  "^  with  Vi,r     ^ 

wiween  mlkmg  on  *ir  and  itandins  on  it."  uM  !„ 
and  hurriedly  w«,t  down  the  ,tep..  "" 

I.J^'"«'  *i*^  '^r  •"  «~"P«'  •*  «>«  foot  of  tb 
tt|^du.t  «d  cobweb.  /™n  ,h.  „cited  young  l^, 

M.  Mirabe.u  rattled  on  at  a  prodigion.  rate  H. 
dapped  Trotter  on  the  back  at  le..t  h  JfZo^'tl™^ 
«d.  forgetttog  n.o.t  of  hi.  excellent  EngliS^^e^T" 
quent  o«r  the  amaiing  turn  of  affaiw  Th!  i^  . 
™tU«,f.f.ct  Mr.  Brfable  aftlr  fZe  .2^t' 
.temnuog  the  flow  of  exuberance  •«<»a«d  m 

tunitywh.ntheoldFreSchn.anwa.'io'Z.i^^Zro^ 
M.  Mirabeau  threw  up  his  hands. 

At  a  time  like  this?  «  he  gasped  incredulously 
"And  whj  not?  -  said  Mr.  Bramble  stou^  «It'. 
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time  we  opened  that  '  irt  bottle  of  Chianti  and  drank 
to  the  health  of  Lord  "^rio  Temple^—  and  the  beautiful 
Ladj  Jane.** 

**  The  most  sensible  thing  that  has  been  uttered  this 
evening,**  cried  M.  Mirabeau,  with  enthusiasm. 

Lord  Temple  took  this  occasion  to  remind  themr— 
and  himself  as  weU,—  that  he  was  still  Thomas  Trotter 
and  that  the  deuce  would  be  to  pay  with  Mrs.  MUlidew. 

**  By  George,  she'll  skin  roe  olive  if  I've  been  the  cause 
of  her  missing  a  good  dinner,"  m  said  ruefully. 

**  That  reminds  me,— ♦»  began  Mr.  Bramble,  M.  Mira- 
beau  and  Mr.  Chambers  in  unison.  Then  they  all 
laughed  uproariously  and  trooped  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  the  visible  signs  of  destruction  were  not 
confined  to  the  fioor  three  feet  back  of  the  chair  lately 
occupied  by  the  man  from  Scotland  Yard.  A  very 
good  dinner  had  been  completely  wrecked. 

Mrs.  OXeary,  most  competent  of  cooks,  was  already 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  another ! 

"Now,  Mr.  Chambers,*'  cried  Jane,  as  she  set  her 
wine  glass  down  on  the  table  and  touched  her  handker- 
chief to  her  lips,  "  tell  us  everything,  you  dear  good 


man. 

Mr.  Chambers,  finding  himself  suddenly  out  of  em- 
ployment and  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  spare  time  on 
his  hands,  spent  the  better  part  of  the  first  care-free 
hour  he  had  known  in  months  in  the  telling  of  his  story. 

In  a  ruthlessly  condensed  and  deleted  lorm  it  was  as 

follows:    Lord  Fenlew,  quietly,  almost  surreptitiously, 

had  set  about  to  ascertain  just  how  much  of  truth  and 

how  much  of  fiction  there  was  in  the  unpublished  charges 

.that  had  caused  his  favourite  grandson  to  abandon  the 
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^7  •*!«»••*  obMurilj  that  iuniUUy  IbBi 
ml  or  iinplkd  divr-c  /o/one  too^Sl  to£ 
Hj.  rfTort.  were  rewrikd  in  •  met  dielreMing" 
»0|it  iatttfactory  maantr.  One  frighten«l  .ndh; 
<fccent  monber  ol  the  little  clique  rSponeiWe  for 

WM  •  put-up  job.  ^ 

Urd  Fenlew  loet  no  tinie  in  putting  hi.  grandee 
~  the  griU.  He  griUed  than  prop^lj;  w^„  S 
Wt  hi.  pre.«,ce  thej  were  «H,rched  to  .  cri,p.  « 
~Tourjr  mew     Indeed,  hi.  lordAip  went  .o  f.r  « 

rSS  :i^  T^'  •-d  had  4  window,  of  Fe 
tar  Han  opened  to  give  the  place  a  thorough  airii 

J^tifl,*^  *"*? '"'*^ '"'^•™««-    With  char. 
tWMtic  Mergy  and  promptncM,  he  went  to  the  hei 

^'  *^  T^^:J^'  "^  J^d  »»"  the  .ituaL^ 
•qujl   forethought  and  acumen  he  objected  to   ti 

Temple.  He  uuuted  that  nothing  be  uud  ahmit  tl 
-»tUr  until  the  ^ligned  oilcer  itumSlo^^U^ 
•nd  to.the  Corp.  from  which  he  had  reeicned  He  n 
^  to^.^  lu.  gr«^n.  innocence 
ti«d!  That,  he  maintamed,  would  be  to  .Urt  mor 
tongue,  to  wagging,  and  unleH  the  young  man  him 
«df  were  on  the  ground  to  make  the  waging  uJ^ 
JP^ation  would  ha.e  a  chance  to  thriveT^nfa  an 
h^^Mh^mg^  and  the  «baUy  bueinew"  would  be  in  ( 
worM  .hape  than  before.  Moreover,  he  argued,  i 
w«nt  Eric',  place  to  humiKate  him.elf  by  admUtim 
hu  innocence.    He  wouldn't  hare  that  at  alL 

iMtead  of  beginning  hi.  Karch  for  the  young  mai 
through  the  « lo.t,«  «  wanted  "  or  «  pereon  J- colun^ 
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of  an  mteraational  pnta,  ht  wwt  to  Scotland  Yard 
Ho  abhorred  the  idea  of  lueh  printed  inralte  as  these: 
**  U  Lord  Eric  Te  aple  will  communicate  with  hia  grand- 
father he  will  kam  eomething  to  hii  advantage**  or 
**  Will  the  joung  Englith  noUcman  who  left  London 
under  a  doud  in  1911  pleaM  addnu  So-and-So**; 
or  **  Eric :  All  is  well.  Return  at  once  and  be  forgir- 
ing  ** ;  or  «  £5,000  reward  wiU  be  paid  for  information 
concerning  the  present  whereabouts  of  one  Eric  Temple, 
grandson  of  Lord  Fenlew,  of  Fenlew  Hall  »*;  etc.,  etc. 

"And  now.  Lord  Temple,**  said  Mr.  Alfred  Cham- 
bers,  after  a  minute  and  unsparing  account  of  his  own 
travels  and  adventures,  «« jour  grandfather  is  a  very 
old  man.  I  trust  that  you  can  start  for  England  at 
once.  I  am  authorized  to  draw  upon  him  for  all  the 
money  necessary  to—** 

Lord  Temple  held  up  his  hand.  His  eyes  were 
glistening,  his  breast  was  heaving  mightily,  and  his 
voice  shook  with  suppressed  emotion  as  he  said,  scarcely 
above  a  whisper: 

**  First  of  an,  I  shall  cable  him  tonight.  He*d  like 
that,  you  know.    Better  than  anything.** 

**  A  word  direct  from  you,  dear,**  said  Jane  softly, 
htLippilj.  **It  will  mean  more  to  him  than  anything 
else  in  the  world.** 

"As  you  please,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Chambers.  "The 
matter  is  now  entirdy  in  your  hands.  I  am,  you  un- 
derstand, under  orders  not  to  return  to  England  with- 
out you,—  but,  I  leave  everything  to  you,  sir.  I  was 
only  hoping  that  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  get  back 
to  my  wife  and  babies  before, —  er, —  well,  I  was  about 
to  say  before  they  forget  what  I  look  like,  but  that 
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would  have  been  a  .tupid  thing  to  .ay.     They're' n 
likely  to  forget  a  mug  like  mine." 

"  I  am  .orry  to  .ay,  Mr.  Chamber.,  that  you  and 
will  have  to  be  content  to  leave  the  matter  of  our  d 
parture  entirely  to  the  di.cretion  of  a  third  party 
'tl  f u"^."*^  """^*^*     ^  '^y*  ^^«°t  -mile  play* 

"Leave  that  to  me,  «ir,"  .«d  the  man  from  Scotlan 
Yard  promptly  and  with  decision,  but  with  absolutel 

Jittle —    Ow!    Eh,  what?" 

with  hi.  ankle.  By  a  .ingular  comcidence,  Mr.  Bram 
We,  at  precisely  the  same  in.tant,  effected  a  «ly  bu 
emphatic  prod  in  the  ribs. 

"  Ignoramus ! "  whispered  the  latter  fiercely. 
Imbecile! "  hissed  the  former,  and  then,  noting  th, 
bewJdered  look  m  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Chambers,  went  on  to 
say  m  hw  most  suave  manner :   «  Can't  you  see  that  you 
are  standmg  m  the  presence  of  the  Third  Party?  " 

nro^r"^  ^"^^  '^^/^  *^**'"  *"^  M'-  Chambers 
promptly,  and  bowed  to   Lady  Jane.     Later  on   he 

wanted  to  know  what  the  deuce  M.  Mirabeau  meant  by 
kickmg  him  on  the  shin.  ^ 

"  How  soon  can  yow  be  ready  to  start  home,  dear?  " 
inquired  Eric,  ignoring  the  witnesses. 

Jane's  cheeks  were  rosy.     Her  blue  eyes  danced. 

^^  What  has  Mrs.  Sparflight  to  do  with  it?  » 

.«i  *  1     ^\^'  '^^^^  ^  °*'*'*  «°  **»  ^^"^^"^  HaU  with  ab- 
solutely  nothmg  to  wear,  can  I?  " 


CHAPTER  XX 


AN  EXCHANGE  OF   COUKTEBIBf 

LATER  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Thomas  Trotfer  — 
(so  far  as  he  knew  he  was  still  in  the  service  of 
Mrs.  Millidew,  operating  under  chauffeur's  license  No. 
So-and-So,  Thomas  Trotter,  alien)  —  strode  briskly 
into  a  Western  Union  office  and  sent  off  the  following 
cablegram,  directed  to  Lord  Fenlew,  Fenlew  Hall,  Old- 
marsh,  Blightwind  Banks,  Surrey : 

'*6od  bless  you.  Returning  earliest  possible  date. 
Will  wire  soon  as  wedding  day  is  set.     Eric." 

It  was  a  plain,  matter-of-fact  Britannical  way  of 
covering  the  situation.  He  felt  there  was  nothing 
more  that  could  be  said  at  the  moment,  and  his  interest 
being  centred  upon  two  absorbing  subjects  he  touched 
firmly  upon  both  of  them  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Quite  as  direct  and  characteristic  was  the  reply  that 
came  early  the  next  day. 

"Do  nothing  rash.  Who  and  what  is  she?  Fen- 
lew." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  sharp,  incisive  conversa- 
tion between  two  English  noblemen  separated  by  three 
thousand  miles  of  water. 

"  Loveliest  girl  in  the  world.  You  will  be  daffy  over 
her.     Take  my  word  for  it.     Eric." 

(While  we  are  about  it,  it  is  just  as  well  to  set  forth 
the  brisk  dialogue  now  and  get  over  with  it.     Some- 
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Imi  Fcnleir  to  Lord  T__i       « 

<rf«dji.g,    M„Ata.,1,t^'    "What  id.. 

jo^^  to  wd  ^-  '^NtLr*;^ 

^i^tnt  M.?„^=.   :?*"^    Xfc.t 

W«ldh„  prZZ  ttl"/  *"  *»  «^»««'  P^ 
^rt  T«.pfe  to  I,rf  j,^,    .„.^^^  ^__^ 
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It  WM  directed  to  Lieut  Sanrael  Pickering  Avlesworth, 
who  promptly  replied:  "Hewtiest  congrmtuktioni. 
Count  on  me  for  anything.  Nothing  could  give  me 
greater  happineu  than  to  stand  up  with  you  on  the 
momentous  occasion.  It  is  great  to  know  that  you 
are  not  only  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  but  that  you 
•w  hving  in  the  land  that  I  love  best.  My  warmest 
febciUtions  to  the  future  Lady  Temple." 

Now,  to  go  back  to  the  morning  on  which  the  first 
caWegram  was  received  from  Lord  Fenlew.    At  pre- 
asely  ten  minutes  past  nine  o'clock  we  take  up  the 
ttread  of  this  narrative  once  more  and  find  Thomas 
Trotter  standing  in  the  lower  haU  of  Mrs.  Mfllidew»s 
home,  awaiting  the  return  of  a  parlour-maid  who  had 
gone  to  mfonn  her  mistress  that  the  chauffeur  was 
downstaiw  and  wanted  to  see  her  when  it  was  convenient. 
The  chauffeur  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  anxious,  con- 
ceraed  look  m  the  maid's  eyes,  nor  the  glance  of  sym- 
pa%  she  sent  over  her  shoulder  as  she  made  the  turn 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
^i^tiy  she  came  back.     She  looked  positively  dis- 

"My  goodness,  Tommie,"  she  said,  « I'd  hate  to  be 
you. 

.^\V°^^\'f^'^  <iompoaedlj.    "Think  I'd  better 
Deal  itr     he  mquired. 

"She's  in  an  awful  state,"  said  the  parlour-maid, 
twisting  the  hem  cf  her  apron. 
« I  don't  blame  her,"  said  Trotter  cooUy. 

"What  was  you  up  to? "  asked  she,  with  some  se- 
verity. 
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V, 

He  thought  for  •  aecoad  or  two  and  then  puuled 
▼«»tly  by  replying:  f"««u 

"  Up  to  my  ears.** 
"  Pickled?'* 

«  ^T*T*^^  intoxicated,*'  he  awured  her. 
Well,  all  I  got  to  say  is  you'll  be  sober  when 
gets  through  with  you.     I've  been  up  against  it  mys 

dozen  t^T*'  °"  ****  ^°'"*  °^  *'"^"^'  ^'^ 

J  A  very  sensible  idea,  Katie,"  said  he,  solemnly. 
She  stiffened.   ,« I  guess  you  don't  get  me.     I  m< 

quittm'  my  job,  Mr.  Fresh." 

"  I  daresay  I'll  be  quitting  mine,"  said  he  and  smi 

so  cngagmgly  that  Katie's  rancour  gave  way  at  once 

sympathy.  ' 

"You  poor  kid!  ButUsten.  PU  give  you  a  t 
You  needn't  be  out  of  a  job  ten  minutes.  Young  M 
MiUidew  IS  up  there  with  the  old  girl  now.  They 
been  havin'  it  hot  and  heavy  for  fifteen  minutes.  T 
old  one  caUed  the  young  one  up  on  the  'phone  at  sev 
o  clock  this  morning  and  gave  her  the  sweUest  toninj 
lashin  you  ever  heard.  Said  she'd  been  stealin*  h 
chauffeur,  and  -  a  lot  of  other  things  Pm  ashamed 
tell  you.  Over  comes  the  young  one,  hotter'n  fire,  ai 
ttey  re  havin'  it  out  upstairs.     I  happened  to  be  passi 

Sm,-^  x*n  'i"'  ''^^  "^^  •'^'^  I  ^«»«J  young  Mi 
Mdlidew  tell  the  Missus  that  if  she  fired  you  she^  Z 
you  on  m  two  seconds.     So,  if  you  — " 

»*  n?**"^^'  Katie,"  interrupted  Trotter.  « Did  Mr 
Millidew  say  when  she  would  see  me?  " 

"  Soon  as  she  gets  something  on,"  said  Katie. 
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At  tibat  moment,  a  door  slammed  violenUy  on  the 

then  the  ^T,d,  angr j  face  of  Mr..  Millidew,  the  jou„«r 
came  .uddenly  Hito  vier.  She  leaned  far  out  ov^tt^ 
h«u.Ur^raU  and  ..arched  the  haUwa,  below  with  ^^1] 

thlltm^wL'lL^c^X^^^ 

«;r  ^!i°°^**^»*'"«ht«P  into  her  eye.. 
"  Ye.,  Mr..  Millidew." 

« l^^r  ^*i*  '^'?''T  '"'  °»*  **»*»y»*'  «*«  "id  hurriedly. 
Do  you  under.tand?  »  '^wuiy. 

"  But,  madam,  I  am  not  open  to  — ♦» 

kn^ffV^r    •"'"    "**    interrupted.     "You    don»t 
know  ,t,  but  you  are  out  of  a  job,  Trotter." 
X  am  not  .urpri.ed,"  he  .aid. 
"  ^  **°'»'*  ^«  what  you  were  doing  la.t  night,—  that 

«  your  affair,  not  mine.    You  come  to  me1^\nce^!t 
tite  .ame  wage.  — ** 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  broke  in.    « I  mean  to  .ay 
1  am  not  Meking  another  .ituation." 
.  Iff  '*  "  •  q«e»tion  of  pay,  I  will  give  you  ten  dollar. 

ul?°%^^*"^'?"''*''^""^^«^"«-  Now,  don't 
jM^le.     That  ,.  .ixty  dollar.  «  week.     Hun^  J 

^.de!    She  wiU  be  out  here  in  a  minute.     oM-* 

MJ^^*  Tif  *^;?''  ^""^^  **P^  "^  «»e  voice  of  Mr.. 
MiDidew,  the  elder  preceded  it.  owner  by  .ome  «.oonS 
in  the  race  to  the  front. 

lw.r/°"  "^  ";J  ^''*''  Trotter,"  .he  .quealed.  Her 
head,  con«derably  di.hevelled,  appeared  alongridelS 
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W  •pnng  bonnet  that  bedecked  her  daughter-in-l 

You  ought  to  be  fired  for  what  you  did  iMt  night,  1 

T^n  *.'*T?*^    ^  ^**"  understand?    Now.  .hut 

^l       *T^  *  "•**"  if  I  d«  «tj  I  wa.  going 
are  him.    Vre  changed  my  mmd.» 

",,^°"«  «  *"**  ^•**»"  "^**  **»*  younger  Mrs.  MiUid 
cooUy.    Tve  juit  engaged  him.    He  come*  to 

**  You  little  make !»» 

**  Ladies,  I  bes  of  you ** 

**The  next  ti^e  I  let  hhn  go  gallivanting  off  wi 
you  for  a  couple  of  day.  — and  «^A**.— you'll  kn. 
It,  cried  the  elder  Mrs.  MilUdew,  furiously.  "I  c 
■ee  what  youVe  been  up  to.  YouVe  been  doing  erei 
thmg  m  your  power  to  get  him  away  from  me  — »» 

Just  what  do  you  mean  to  insinuate.  Mother  Ma 
dew?     demanded  the  other,  her  voice  rising. 

«My  God!  "cried  Trotter's  employer,  straightenii 

her  %ure  and  facmg  the  other.     Something  like  horr. 

•ound*«d  in  her  cracked  old  voice.    «  Could  —  mv  Go. 

—  could  it  be  possible?  *»  «j  «w 

«  Speak  plainly !    What  do  you  mean?  ** 
Mrs.  MiDidew,  the  elder,  advanced  her  mottled  fat 

unta^it  was  but  a  few  inches  from  that  of  her  daughter 

hanhT**"   ''*"   ^"^   ^*    night? »»    she    demande 

There  was  a  moment  of  utter  sflence.  Trottei 
down  below,  caught  his  breath. 

Then,  to  his  amazement,  Mrs.  MiUidew  the  youngei 
instead  of  fiymg  into  a  rage,  laughed  sof tiy,  musical 
Oh,  you  are  too  nch  for  words,"  die  gurgled.     " 
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you  look.    Go  back,  quick,  «nd  look  in  the  mirror  be- 

Do  come  up  a  few  steps,  Trotter,"  went  on  the 
joun^r  gaily     «„d  have  a  peep.     You  will  -^ 

The  other  fomid  her  voice.    There  was  now  an  agi- 
tated note,  as  of  alarm,  in  it.  *^ 

T#!!  ?•!?''  ^°^  *^*"  **"*  "P  tJ*®**  »tep»»  Trotter;  — 
I  forbid  you,  do  you  hear ! »» 

Trotter  replied  with  considerable  dignity.     He  had 
been  shocked  by  the  scene.  ^  *" 

cert\^wl^°?ir?'"*i'^  "'  "**^'"«  »  -"^  ^"'^'tion  ex- 

^en^lSs^  ^^^"*^-«"P^«^-    "You 

-  LTlft^'*^  "^  avoidable  absence  last  -- 

car  a^^al^^t  ^^^^^  "^^  *^-    ^  ™*  ^he 

Young  Mrs.  Millidew  was  descendmg  the  steirs      Her 

SlS:::?  ^'S,"*"  ^^^  ^^^  <«'tresse7young  »"  att: 
bottom.    There  was  no  response  in  his. 

^.begyour  pardon,  Mrs.  Millidew,'*  he  said  r.>«n<* 
^owy  you  that  I  am  givmg  up  my  place  ahnost  imme- 

of  Z;;^:  '^'''^^  *^^  ^'^  "^^^  coming  to  the  top 

a^?  "^^P*"«ve.     I  shaD,  of  course,  stay  on  for 
a  day  or  two  while  you  are  finding—" 
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**  Yei,  nuuUm.'* 

/M^^'i'"""'""^''  r« told ,« u-t  I 

^  H^«.«jg  to  « tod.,,"  «a  ,„„.,  M«.  Mili 
onr  nwetly.    "Arra't  jou.  Trotter?  » 

"No,  I  MI  not »"  h,  explodtA 

Sfe  .topprf  Aort  «^  th.  .tidr^  ,nd  g.«  him 
•UrOed,  iiier«hiloo.  look.    An,  one  d«  but  Trrtt. 

Yoj^r,  «t  "  crirf  Mr..  MaM«r  frwo  the  to 
rt2._^Itw„JaK>.t.cr7of,dirf.    "Do  yo«  Jl 

"Abnlotd;." 

m.r..^'"'''"''"'*"^''"'"^    Don't  thai  for, 
mimit.  ,ou  cu  r«gn,»  Ae  cried  out  driUy. 

He  ttought  die  ww  looking  for  .  hurfkercliief 
^  But  I  uuiit,  tin.  ismaew,  tUt  i^^""^ 

1     J    «**?'*  "•'8"  '"  *■»  """Pk  Ka«.n  that  ««•« 
jWly  feed."  Ae  vutt.r«L    "1  never  .Slow  „^.^ 

iStf^f!!^'":?'^.'"^"""-    Noonee«rlrft« 

t.7«t"M.^.  tr.-fjid'^-*  fl- 

want  to  see  jour  u^y  face  agam.»»  ' 
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She  ernmplcd  the  hit  of  paper  in  her  hand  and  threw 
the  ball  in  hie  direction.  Ite  flight  ended  half-way 
down  the  atepi.  ' 

**  Come  and  get  it,  if  70a  want  it,"  ihe  eaid. 
"Good  daj,  niadam,»»  he  said  crieply,  and  turned  on 
hiiheeL 

•*  How  manj  times  muft  I  teU  you  not  to  call  me  — 
Come  back  here,  Dolly !    I  want  to  tee  you.** 

But  her  tall,  perplexed  dauj^ter-in-law  passed  out 
through  the  door,  foUowed  by  the  erect  and  lordly  Mr. 
Trotter.  "^ 

"  Good-bye,  Tommie,**  whispered  Satie,  as  he  donned 
his  grey  fedora. 

"Good-bye,  Katie,»» he  said,  smiling,  and  held  out  hit 
hand  to  her.  "You  heard  what  she  said.  If  you 
should  ever  think  of  resigning,  I»d  suggest  you  do  it  in 
wnting  and  from  a  long  way  off.»»  He  looked  behind 
the  vestibule  door  and  recovered  a  smart  little  walking- 
stick.  «  Something  to  lean  upon  in  my  misfortune," 
he  explained  to  Katie. 

Young  Mrs.  Millidew  was  standing  at  the  top  of  the 
•teps,  evidently  waiting  for  him.  Her  brow  wrinkled 
as  she  took  him  in  from  head  to  foot.  He  was  wearing 
spats.  His  two-button  serge  coat  looked  as  though  it 
had  been  made  for  him,— and  his  correctly  pressed 
trousers  as  weU.  He  stood  for  a  moment,  his  head 
erect,  his  heels  a  Kttle  apart,  his  stick  under  his  arm, 
while  he  drew  on,— with  no  inconsiderable  effect  — a 
pair  of  light  tan  gloves.  And  the  smile  with  wWch  he 
favoured  her  was  certainly  not  that  of  a  punctilious 
aaeniaL    On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  rather  bland, 
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oy  any  enanoe  going  m  hu  direction. 

rue  meUmorphod.  wm  complete.    The  iiutmn* 

"""t  U.  «hd.  beta.  MeST/nr^-  j^  •  " 
l^wuny  sltmd;  more  tluui  UTthinv  dw.  wu  .1 

lienelf     «K-  ki    V  /iM    ^  ratued  and  uncertain  o 
oomeued,—  and  •Ummmd  eoafiudlj: 

<»»«m    Mcouiit  for  than,—  uy  „ore  th«i  d»  couU 
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•fcount  for  the  Mtonbhiog  perf  rmanee  to  which  the 
w..  now  committed:  that  of  waliJng  jauntily  through 
«  fMhionaUe  eroM-town  street  in  the  friendliett*  most 
intimate  manner  with  her  mother-in-law't  diMhar«d 
chauffeur!    Fifth  Avenue  but  a  few  step,  away,  with 
all  itf  mid-moming  activities  to  be  encountered  I    What 
on  earth  possessed  her!    " Come  along,  then,"  he  had 
•aid  with  all  the  calmness  of  an  old  and  privileged  ac- 
quainUnce !    And  obediently  she  had  «  come  alonf,  »•  f 
His  chin  was  up,  his  eyes  were  sparkling;  hir.  oodj 
was  bent  forward  slightly  at  the  waist  to  coordinate 
with  the  somewhat  pronounced  action  of  his  legs;  his 
hat  was  slightly  tilted  and  placed  well  back  on  his 
head;  his  gay  little  walking-stick  described  graceful 
revolutions.  " 

5^T."  *^^^'''^y  •'^*"  of  a  new  thrill  — one  of 
sabsfaction.    As  she  looked  at  him  out  of  the  comer 

*k  *  T*  ^'"^  *^'*"^-  In«*«<^»>eJy  «he  grasped 
the  truth.  Whatever  he  may  have  been  yesterday,  he 
was  quite  another  person  today,- and  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure  to  be  seen  with  him !  ^ 

She  lengthened  her  stride,  and  hold  up  her  head. 
Her  red  lips  parted  in  a  daxzling  smile. 

"I  suppose  it  is  useless  to  ask  you  to  change  your 
mind,-  Trotter,"  she  said,  purposely  hesitating  over 
the  name.  * 

**  Quite,"  said  he,  smiling  into  her  eyes. 

She  was  momenterily  disconcerted.  She  found  it 
more  difficult  than  she  had  thought  to  look  into  his 
eyea. 

"Why  do  you  caU  yourself  Trotter?"  she  asked, 
after  a  moment. 
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Ohfjegylwould.    I  could  hdi«^ -«-*k'       « 

to  raul  me  to  .!«..»!;''  MilMew.    He  lued 

«»d more,  nd  thet, let  inefan  ^T  t  {.'"" *""*« ?•"• 
I've  how.  W„  to  ™».  ^^.-J^S;"^ JT"*'  *"*• 
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By  lift  in  ftB  Indian  jungltty— ht  wm  a  ranarkablj 
food  shot,  jott  Me.  And  again  be  pulkd  me  throuch 
•  prettj  stiff  fllneH  in  Tokio.  I  don*t  know  howl 
■houki  have  got  on  without  Trotter.** 

••  You  are  reaUj  quite  deUeious,  Mr.  Erie  Temple. 
By  the  way,  did  you  aUow  the  admiraUe  Trotter  to 
direct  your  aiFairs  of  the  heart  P  ** 
••  I  did,**  said  he  prompUy. 

*•  That  i.  rather  diwippointing,**  said  the,  shaking 
her  head.  "Trotter  may  not  hare  played  the  game 
fwrly,  you  know.  With  all  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  he  may  hare  taken  advanUge  of  your  —  shall  I 
say  indifference?** 

"You  may  Uke  my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  Mfllidew,  good 
old  Trotter  went  to  a  great  deal  of  pains  tn  arrange  a 
▼ery  suitable  match  for  me,*'  said  he  airily.  "  He  was 
a  most  discriminating  chap.** 

^**How   interesting,**   said   she,   rtiffening   slightly. 
Am  I  permitted  to  inquire  just  what  opportunities 
Thomas  Trotter  has  had  to  select  a  suiUble  companion 
for  the  rather  exotic  Mr.  Temple?  ** 

-Fortunately,**  said  he,  "the  rather  exotic  Mr. 
Temple  approves  entirely  of  the  choice  made  by  Thomas 
Trotter.**  ^ 

**  I  wouldn't  trust  a  chauffeur  too  far,  if  I  were  you,** 
said  she,  a  little  maliciously. 

**  Just  how  far  would  you  trust  one?  **  he  inquired, 
lifting  his  eyebrows. 

She  smiled.  «  Well,—  the  length  of  Long  Island,'* 
she  said,  with  the  utmost  composure. 

**  Mr.  Trotter's  late  employer  would  not,  it  appears, 
share  your  faith  in  the  rascal,"  said  he. 
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n*.,,.?®  "t*  '**^*'  «^-°»nd«J  oW  P»rty,»»  said  lid 
MiUidew,  the  younger,  bowing  to  the  occupanta  of 
*utomobUe  which  was  moving  slowlj  in  the  same  dii 
tion  down  the  Avenue. 

A  lady  in  the  rear  seat  of  the  limousioe  leaned  f 
ward  to  peer  at  the  widow's  companion,  who  raised 
hat,-— but  not  in  greeting.     The  man  who  slumped  do 
in  the  seat  beside  her,  barely  lifted  his  hat.    A  seco 
later  he  sat  up  somewhat  hastily  and  stared. 

The  occupants  of  the  car  were  Mrs.  Smith-Parvis, 
a  trifle  haggard  about  the  eyes,—  and  her  son  Stur 
•ant.  «  ^ 

Young  Mrs.  Millidew  laughed.  "Evidently  th 
reco^ize  you,  Mr.  Temple,  in  spite  of  your  spats  a 

"I  thought  I  was  completely  disguised,'*  said  1 
twirlmg  his  stick. 

"  Good-bye,"  said  she,  at  the  comer.  She  held  o 
her  hand.  « It  is  very  nice  to  have  known  you,  M 
Eric  Temple.  Our  mutual  acquaintance,  the  impe 
cable  Trotter,  has  my  address  if  you  should  care  i 
avail  yourself  of  it.  After  the  end  of  June,  I  shaU  1 
on  Long  Island.*' 

"It  is  very  good  of  you,  Mrs.  Millidew,'*  he  sai 
clasping  her  hand.  His  hat  was  off.  The  warm  sprit 
sun  gleamed  in  his  curly  brown  hair.  « I  hope  to  be  i 
England  before  the  end  of  June.**  He  hesitated  a  m< 
ment,  and  then  said:  "Lady  Temple  and  I  will  I 
happy  to  welcome  you  at  Fenlew  Hall  when  you  nej 
vuit  England.     Good-bye.** 

She  watched  him  stride  off  down  the  Avenue.     SI 
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wa.  ttm  looking  after  him  with  slightiy  disturbed  eves 
when  the  batler  opened  the  door. 

"Any  fool  should  have  known,"  she  said,  to  herself 
and  not  to  the  servant  A  queer  little  light  danced  in 
her  eyes.  «  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  I  did  know 
without  reahzing  it.  I,  Mrs.  Hemleigh  at  home. 
Brooks?  **  * 

"  She  is  expecting  you,  Mrs.  Millidew.** 

«  By  the  way.  Brooks,  do  you  happen  to  know  any- 
thing about  Fenlew  Hall? »» 

Brooks  was  as  good  a  liar  as  any  one.  He  had  come, 
highly  recommended,  from  a  Fifth  Avenue  inteUigence 
office.     He  did  not  hesitate  an  instant. 

"The  Duke  of  Aberdeen's  county  seat,  ma'am?  I 
W  It  quite  weU  I  cawn't  teU  you  'ow  many  times 
I  ve  been  in  the  phce,  r.a'am,  while  I  was  valeting  his 
tnce,  the  Duke  of  Manchester." 
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FOUR  persons,  a  woman  and  three  men,  assembl 
in  the  insifrfiificant  hallway  at  the  top  of  the  ste] 
reaching  to  the  fifth  floor  of  the  building  occupied  1 
Deborah,  Limited.  To  be  precise,  they  were  the  butl< 
the  parlour-maid  and  two  austere  footmen.  Crick] 
wick  was  speaking. 

*'  Marriage  is  a  most  venturesome  undertaking,  n 
dear."  He  addressed  himself  to  Julia,  the  parlou 
maid.    **  So  don*t  go  saying  it  isn't." 

"  I  didn't  say  it  wasn't,"  said  Julia  stoutly.  *«  Whi 
I  said  was,  if  ever  any  two  people  were  made  for  eai 
other  it's  him  and  her." 

"In  my  time,"  said  Cricklewick,  "I've  seen  whi 
looked  to  be  the  most  excellent  matches  turn  out  to  1 
nothing  but  flzzleis." 

"  WeU,  this  one  won't,"  said  she. 

"  As  I  was  saying  to  McFaddan  in  the  back  'all 
minute  ago,  Mr.  Cricklewick,  the  larst  weddin'  of  an 
consequence  I  can  remember  hattending  was  when  Lad 
Jane's  mother  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Wexham. 
sat  on  the  box  with  old  'Oppins  and  we  ran  hover  a  do 
drivin'  away  from  St.  George's  in  'Anover  Square. 
It  was  Moody  who  spoke.     He  seemed  to  relish  tl 
memory.     « It  was  such  a  pretty  little  dog,  too. 
shall  never  forget  it."     He  winked  at  Julia. 

"  You  needn't  wink  at  me.  Moody,"  said  Julia.  ** 
didn't  like  the  little  beast  any  more  than  you  did." 
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«  Wot  Fn  ^w.jr,  wmlrf  to  h.o»  i.  W  the  Hinlin' 
d^gotlooj*  m  U«  .ta«t  Uut  d.,.»  „„«d  McF«lZ. 
Me  wu  the  mo>t  obitinate  dog  I  ever  uw  It  «. 
.W»W,  i.p<«iHe  to  co«  -if  into  V^Lh^ ,1:^ 
when  Higgnu's  buU  terrier  was  ..i.iti„>  „.  "t^"" 
couldn't  get  hin,  into  the  .t.n  45,  Dr,^C'I?f,n" 

took  hi,  Moomip.  g„„rf  ^t     J  thro.- little 

honk,  of  n,e.t  into  the  .t<Ul  for  hin,,  too,-„1^  mS 

proud  to  n.k«,,thing  for.    But  hin?    Not.  bit  „^ 
He  w..  the  n,o.t  di..ppointin>.  bun-he«l.d  «,4S  1°  „r 

I  had  hnn  out  for  hi,  .troU,"  ..id  jSii  with  . 

"  how  he  nright  be  inter-ted  in  seeing  the  bride  i^ 
8~«n.  .nd  ..U  th.t,  when  they  c«„e  out  of  'Clu^ 

J^»^'hTgor.r,'^^'^?f  "^."•^'^  ^" 
XK  uc  goi  away  from  me  right  in  the  thick  of 

^^Javs'hrL-  ^'  ™  *'•*  ^'  ^' •  ^o«-  H-oull 
P*S^  4  "'^  ''*^-  ^  ™  *«"iWy  upset,  Mc 
F^dan.     You  must  remember  how  learnt  on,  cr^^ 

for  the  doctor.  It  geemed  to  sort  of  get  her  mind  off 
her  bereavement,  my  hysterics  did."  *•  ™na  ott 

Crilu^cr'*'  *  ^"^"'^  ""^""^  "^  ^^""^>"  "id 

^•ri*ri  '"'*'''^*  however,  Mr.  Cricklewick,  that  vou 
didn't  shed  any  tears,"  said  she  coldly.  ^ 

h  J  ^'*T^^  "''K  '*^^  *^'  ^*^"-    "  I  «dmit  I  should 

?oJd  r  mV  r f  "'  "^^^^^^     Y**"'-^  »o  idea  W 
fond  the  httie  darhng  was  of  me.     There  was  hardly  I 
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day  he  didn't  take  a  bite  out  of  me,  he  liked  me  so  mu< 
He  used  to  go  without  hi*  regular  meals,  he  had  sucli 
preference  for  my  calves.  I've  got  marks  on  me  to  tl 
day." 

"  And  just  to  think,  it  was  twenty-six  years  ago 
si^ed  Moody.     **  »0w  times  *ave  changed." 

"  Not  as  much  as  you'd  think,"  said  Julia,  a  worri 
look  in  her  eyes.  «*  My  mistress  is  talking  of  gettii 
another  dog, —  after  all  these  years.  She  swore  Btu 
never  have  another  one  to  take  'is  place." 

"  Thank  'eavings,"  said  Moody  devoutly,  « I  am 
another  situation.'*     He  winked  and  chuckled  loudly. 

«  As  'andsome  a  pair  as  you'll  see  in  a  twelve-month 
said  McFaddan.     <*  He  is  a  ^" 

"  Ahem ! "  coughed  the  butler.  «  There  is  some  oi 
on  the  stairs,  Julia." 

Silently,  swiftly,  the  group  dissolved.  Cricklewic 
took  his  place  in  the  foyer,  Julia  clattered  down  tl 
stairs  to  the  barred  gate,  Moody  went  into  the  big  dra^ 
ing-room  where  sat  the  Marchioness,  resf^endent, —  tl 
Marchioness,  who,  twenty-six  years  before,  had  owne 
a  pet  that  came  to  a  sad  and  inglorious  end  on  a  happ 
wedding^ay,  and  she  alone  of  a  large  and  imposin 
household  had  been  the  solitary  mourner.  She  was  th 
Marchioness  of  Camelford  in  those  days. 

The  nobility  of  New  York,— or  such  of  it  as  existe 
for  the  purpose  of  dignifying  the  salon, —  was  congrc 
gating  on  the  eve  of  the  marriage  of  Lady  Jane  Thorn 
and  Lord  Temple.  Three  o'clock  the  next  aftemoo] 
was  the  hour  set  for  the  wedding,  the  place  a  modes 
little  church,  somewhat  despised  by  its  lordlier  com 
panions  because  it  hap-«>ned  to  be  off  in  a  somewha 
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that  .he  could  dewrt  the  Marchione..  in  the  preplrl^ 

aiTd  ^  '^^^  P'"«»^-«l  to  be  the  largest,  the  apS^t 

^nannir-    T^'"'*'^""^'*^y«»'-     She  had  p^t 
on  an  old  guigham  gown,  had  rolled  up  the  .leevea  and 

had  lent  a  hand  with  a  will  and  an  energy  tt^t*  3iV 

'^^yf"^.'^'  °'*^^'  ™»»-     She  duBted  fnd 
polished  and  scrobbed,  and  she  laughed  joyously  and 

^'S.tt' Jr\:^  ?""^'  '*»*  -**  ^°^  *°  her  last  dk^er 
Se  ch^L     *   •*^*?*'''^""*"  *"^  »*^^  «»^-  envied  aU 

« I  daresay  I  ought  to  pay  you  a  bit  extra  for  the 

sWbCt  '\  '  '"^^^^'J^  Marchioness  had  said,  a 
sly  ghnt  m  her  eyes.  "Would  a  shillinir  be  satisfac- 
tory, my  good  girl? »  ^       satisfac- 

« Quite,  ma'am,"  said  Jane,  radiant.     "I've  always 
w«.ted  a  lucky  rfullin',  ma  W     I  haven't  one  to  me 

b J.^^"  **-hr"*  wvereigns  after  tomorrow,  God 
bfes.  you,"  said  tile  otiier,  a  little  catch  in  her  voice,-- 
and  Jwe  got  up  from  tiie  Uble  insUntiy  and  kissed  her. 
fromvT  'f^'^?^  ^^y^^  for  having  Uken  so  much 
«7 ir;        'JT*  «^^'°  '^  ""'*  ^  '^*"™'"  -he  said 

notog  "'"         "^  "P  *°^  «niled,-and  said 

"Isn't  Lieutenant  Aylesworth  perfectly  stunnimr?" 
L«ay  Jane  mquired,  long  afterwards,  as  si  oSftly 
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turned  this  waj  and  that  while  the  critical  Debora 
Jtudied  the  effect  of  her  ktest  creation  in  gowns. 

^  *l^V^  ^°^  •""»  "y  dear,— go!    I  believe  it  it 
tnfle  tight  —    What  were  jou  sajing?  » 

"  Lieutenant  Aylesworth,—  isn't  he  adorable? »» 
"  My  dear,"  said  the  Marchioness,  « it  hasn't  bee 
your  good  fortune  to  come  in  conUct  with  many  of  th 
real  American  men.     You  haye  seen  the  imitationi 
Therefore  you  are  tremendously  impressed  with  tb 
real  article  when  it  is  set  before  you.    Aylesworth  i 
a  splendid  fellow.     He  is  big  and  clean  and  gentle 
There  isn't  a  rottfen  spot  in  him.     But  you  must  no 
think  of  him  as  an  exception.     There  are  a  million  ma 
like  him  in  this  wonderful  country,—  ay,  more  than  i 
million,  my  dear.     Gire  me  an  American  every  time 
If  I  couldn't  get  along  with  him  and  be  happy  to  th« 
€nd  of  my  days  with  him,  it  would  be  my  fault  and  noi 
his.     They  know  how  to  treat  a  woman,  and  that  it 
more  than  you  can  say  for  our  own  countrymen  as  s 
class.     All  that  a  woman  has  to  do  to  make  an  Ameri- 
can husband  happy  is  to  let  him  think  that  he  isn't 
doing  quite  enouj^  for  her.     If  I  were  twenty-five 
years  younger  than  I  am,  I  would  get  me  an  American 
husband  and  keep  him  on  the  jump  from  morning  till 
night  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  make  himself 
perfectly  happy  over  me.     This  Lieutenant  Aylesworth 
IS  a  fair  example  of  what  they  turn  out  over  here,  my 
dear  Jane.     You  will  find  his  counterpart  everywhere, 
and  not  always  in  the  uniform  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
They  are  a  new  breed  of  men,  and  they  are  full  of  the 
joy  of  Hving.  They  represent  the  revivified  strengtii  of  a 
dozen  run-down  nations,  our  own  Empire  among  them.»» 
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but 


•*  He  may  be  aU  jou  claim  for  him,'»  Mid  Jane, 
give  me  an  Engliah  gentleman  every  time.»» 

love  wittj  one,  my  dear,- and  a  rare  one  into  the  bar- 
wl*pf7"  Te-nple  h„  lost  nothing  by  being  away 
fr^  England  for  the  past  three  years.  He  is  as  ar^ 
rogant  and  as  cocksure  of  himself  as  any  other  Eniflish- 
men    but  he  has  picked  up  virtues  that  most  of  ht 

r^cLTurb'^^f"     ^T^^"»-ydear,-he;Lt 
a  good  husband  to  you.     But  he  will  not  eat  out  of  your 
hand  as  these  joUy  Americans  do.     And  when  he  is  sixty 
he  wdl  be  running  true  to  form.     He  will  be  a  lordly  old 
dear  and  you  will  have  to  listen  to  his  criticism  of  the 
government,  and  the  navy  and  the  army  and  all  the  rest 
of  creation  f^om  morning  till  night  and  you  will  have  to 
agree  with  him  or  he  won't  understand  what  the  devil 
has  got  mto  you.     But,  as  that  is  precisely  what  all 
Enghsh  wives  love  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  you  will  be  happy." 

nvlL"^*""'*  ,^"?/ Eric  will  ever  become  crotchety  or 
overbeanng,'»  said  Jane  stubbornly. 

JLV^^r"^^  ^  t  ?^*^/  ^'"»"  ^*'^  *^^  Marchioness, 
nsmg;     for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Britain  '» 

'. 

Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  Julia  came  hurrying 
tT.H  "  "^Jf  «**  ^git^ti^"-  She  tried  vainly  for  awhilf 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pompous  Cricklewick  by 
a  series  of  sibilant  whispers  directed  from  behind  the 
curtains  in  the  foyer. 

i„  V'a-  ^"*^  '°°°*  '^*'  crowded.  Everybody  was  there, 
Z^^Z  ^r^"'-  '^"^''^  Drouillard.  who^arely  at- 
tended the  functions;  the  Princess  Mariana  di  Pavesi, 
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young  Baron  Osterholz  (who  had  but  recently  return 
to  New  York  after  a  tour  of  the  West  as  a  chonu-mi 
m  «  The  Merry  Widow »') ;  and  Prince  Waldemar 
Bosky,  excused  for  the  xdg^t  from  Spengler»s  on  a 
count  of  a  severe  atUck  of  ptomaine  poisoning. 

*|  What  do  you  want? »»  whispered  Cricklewick,  a 
gnly,  passing  close  to  the  curtains  and  cocking  his  ei 
without  appearing  to  do  so. 
"  Come  out  here,»»  whispered  Julia. 
**  Don't  hiss  Uke  that !    I  can't  come.»» 
"  You  must     It's  something  dreadful." 
"  Is  it  McFaddsn's  wife?  "  whispered  Cricklewick,  i 
sudden  dismay. 

"  Worse  than  that.     The  police." 

"My  Gawd!" 

The  butler  looked  wildly  about.  He  caught  M( 
Faddan's  eye,  and  signalled  him  to  come  at  once.  ] 
it  was  the  police,  McFaddan  was  the  man  to  hand] 
them.  All  the  princes  and  lords  and  counts  in  Ne 
York  combined  were  not  worth  McFaddan's  little  finge 
in  an  emergency  Uke  this. 

At  the  top  of  the  steps  Julia  explained  to  the  pei 
spiring  Cricklewick  and  the  incredulous  McFaddan. 

^  They're  at  the  gate  down  there,  two  of  'em  in  ful 
uniform,—  awful  looking  things,—  and  a  man  in  a  sill 
hat  and  evening  dress.  He  says  if  we  don't  let  him  ui 
hell  have  the  joint  pulled." 

«  We'U  see  about  that,'*  said  McFaddan  gruflfly  am 
not  at  all  in  the  voice  or  manner  of  a  well-trained  foot 
man.  He  le<1  the  way  down  the  steps,  followed  bj 
Cricklewick  and  the  trembling  Julia.  At  the  last  land 
ing  but  one,  he  halted,  and  in  a  superlatively  respectfu 
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"  i'o"  on  Mplain  that  joa're  atteirfin.  .  t 
drew  part,,"  „id  CricJdewick  .«Lr.l     T?       '""' 

fp^f'CC  fc"':r'c,™  •"/"«»'•'«» 

what'.  the«  to  be  S  oA  »  ''"  ''""  ^"^^  " 

n.o„°r."""    "^'•^"''-o^X::.    ..Gee. 

™.'::.§:l:^r,.t™^e'S^;:^'»',„«!"-'  ».  -.e. 
«»P«t  month  tohi.  eertain  W^i°-"°"  """  '" 

Just  a  moment,**  broke  in  Tm'-Li  Z.' i    , 
ering  the  lower  part  oTwl  faf""^*!;-  V'".*'''^  "'"'- 
Wng  the  „.aJt  he  coddt^eTtd^/^''-*'* 
stances,  to  emulating  *h^       i  "'*"*  ,^"°^'  ">e  circum- 
caUMr.--  *^  *^'  maladroit  ostriA.     «I  wiU 
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**  Youll  open  the  gate  ri^t  now,  me  man,  or  we'IJ 
bait  it  in  and  jug  the  whole  gang  of  ye,**  obeenred  thi 
burlier  one,  scowling. 

**  Go  ahead  and  bust,**  aaid  Cricklewick,  rarpri«in| 
hinuelf  quite  as  much  at  thu  officeri.  **  Hej,  Mack ! " 
he  called  out.  ^'Come  down  at  once!  Now,  joul 
•ee !  **  he  rasped,  turning  to  the  policemen  again.  Tlu 
light  of  victory  was  in  his  eye. 

"  What's  that! "  roared  the  cop. 

**  Break  it  down,*'  ordered  the  young  man  in  the  rear. 
"I  tell  you  there's  a  card  game  or  —  even  worse  — 
going  on  upstairs.'  I've  had  the  place  watched.  M 
kinds  of  hoboes  pass  in  and  out  of  here  on  regulai 
nights  every  week, —  the  rottenest  lot  of  men  and 
women  I've  — " 

" Hurry  up.  Mack! "  shouted  Mr.  Cricklewick.  He 
was  alone.     Julia  had  fled  to  the  top  landing. 

**  Coming,"  boomed  a  voice  from  above.  A  gorgeoui 
figure  in  full  livery  filled  the  vision  of  two  policemen. 

**  For  the  love  o'  Mike,"  gasped  the  burly  one,  and 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.    **  What  is  it?  " 

•*  Well,  of  all  the  — "  began  the  other. 

McFaddan  interrupted  him  just  in  time  to  avoid  ad- 
ditional ign<Mniny. 

**What  the  hell  do  you  guys  mean  by  buttin'  in 
here?  "  he  roared,  his  face  brick-red  with  anger. 

"Cut  that  out,"  snarled  the  burly  one.  "You'll 
mighty  soon  see  what  we  mean  by  — " 

**Beat  it.     Clear  out!"  shouted  McFaddan. 

**  Smash  the  door  down,"  shouted  the  young  man  in 
full  evening  dress. 

**  Oh,  my  God ! "  gasped  McFaddan,  his  eyes  ahnost 
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He   had   Kcogmwd   tlW 


popping   from   hi*    head, 
speaker. 

^y  lingular  coiiicidence  ah  ihi^  **  *i. 

•I.«pIt    tow.^   .?    ^""*,^'^*-''*™   »»   back 
cW.  Hk.  thi..    i^^_J"  ""^  >■"•  •»»«»», 

di.tu,l^.  party'  IZ^tX'k.  Zt%^  '"™''' 
over  here  by  the  «r«mt  ™  ,1  ,'^'  ""*  •"* 

«"tl«a.n,  who  My3       '"'  ^  ""P'"-'  •'  *hi» 

T..M?'^X*^*  llf  ""? *  ^'l  "P  *■»«•"  '"''ke  i»  Stay. 

do^.uir..'"  iX:*'^atr"':;z"  ti™- ""  •^"' 

"win  «S^t^;t  'J'"^  McFi„ld„,  in  .  pfc^i      ,  . 
do™?^  rS  fir  '      °"7'  """*^  ""'  """■■^J  door 
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fc^"- 

1 

•*  Ain't  thit  gttj  itraightf  *>  dmuuided  OTlahtrlj 

toraiBguponStuyrewuit    **  If  hc'f  been  doubk-eron 
tag  ut  —** 

."?^*°  "port  jou  to  the  CommiMioiier  of  PoHet, 
cntd  StujTctant,  retreating  a  step  or  two  m  the  mt 
fa^  eigne  of  jielding.    •«  He  ie  a  friend  of  mine." 

He  ie  a  friend  of  Mr.  McFaddan's  also,"  laid  0»Fle 
herty,  icratching  hie  head  dubiouelj.  **  I  guesi  you»J 
have  to  explain,  young  feller.** 

**  Ask  him  to  explain,**  iniisted  Stuyrie. 

•*  Permit  roe,**  interposed  CricWewick,  in  an  agitato 
W*!L«*"^"  "  -•  PW*te  Kttle  fancy  dress  partj 

**  WeU,  I'U  be  jiggered  I  *»  exclaimed  Stuyvesaat,  com 
ing  closer  to  a  real  American  being  than  he  had  evei 
been  before  in  aH  his  life.  ••It*!  old  Orickiewick 
Why,youoldrou6!»* 

^!*?,"~^""'®*  "•  ^P  yo"»  McPaddan,**  cried 
Cnddewick  suddenly.  -  If  we  afl  put  our  strength  to 
the  Ully  thinft  it  may  give  way.  Now  I  All  to- 
gether!** 

Julia  came  scuttling  down  the  steps. 

«« Be  quiet !  **  she  cried,  tensely.  «« Whatever  are  wc 
to  do?  She's  coming  down  — they're  both  coming 
down.  They  are  going  over  to  the  Ritz  for  supper. 
The  best  man  is  giving  a  party.  Oh,  my  soul !  Can't 
you  do  anything,  McFaddan?  ** 

«  Not  until  you  unlock  the  gate,**  groaned  McFad- 
dan, perspiring  freely. 

*| There  she  is!**  cried  Stuyvesant,  pointing  up  the 
stairs.     «« Now,  will  you  beUeve  me?  ** 

•*  Get  out  of  sight,  you !  *»  whispered  McFaddan  vio- 
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l«tlj,  a^Ming   the   bewildeKd   poUeoMii.    "Get 

tJZJZl^  tot^t  "^'  •  •'^-^  »^^  -  '^ 

rJ^L'^rV'^  •*'"*"«  •*  *^  *»P  of  the  itep.. 
Pwnng  intently  downward.  *^' 

«  What  i.  it,  Cricklewick?"  .he  died  out. 

eomSn     #      ^     ****  P*''***  compoiure.     « Merely  • 
couple  of  new.p.per  reporter.  Mng  for-Th«i 
•n    interview.     Stupid    bHghter.!    li.l\«.t  ?k"" 
•way  in  joUj  quick  order.»»  "^^    *^"" 

*|-^'c^X"u"^^'  .r  '^'^  •*-^^-*  •*  ^  ^  o' 

^«  If.  -  if.  onlj  the  night.watchm«,,-  «dd  McPad- 

Jh.^«pp..«, '"-  'few.  j„K.  ^  ^a,  „p 

^^iV*  *?"P  *^  P^P®"  *»*▼«  been—    What  fh* 
de^  ha.  .he  to  do  with  Lord  Temple? »'  *^* 

mutirS'SV!.i^  *^*  '*^  '""»  J«««.  damn  if" 
muttered  McFaddan.„ddenly  trying  the  gatragab. 

Rapid  foot.tep.  came  down  the  un  Jn  .tai^y,  and 
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a  moment  later  the  erstwhUe  Thomas  Trotter  ««  Ut, 
a  figure  i„  evening  dre.s  a.  you'd  «e  ^a  1"^^ 
« W^f/  "^'^PP^  «»  «>«  lading. 

mb« tes  a^i;,,  " ^°-^^. t^^oned  forte  a  £«: 

Hp!J  T;  u    V  ^  ^^""^  "*  »  »«'o»<J»  Jane  dear." 
Hedashed  back  up  the  stairs. 

Officer  O'Flahert J ! »  caUed  out  Mr.  McFaddan   h 
a  cautious  undertone  «»will  ^«„  k-        j  J*icraddan,  u 

«  wJf  •  ^f,""*^  *^''  «'*'"^'  M'--  McFaddan?  « 
r„r^^  i"»i  ^*'  man -that  chauffeur -was  that 
Lord  Temple?  -  sputtered  Stuyvesant. 

?w.f t     t  '*  "^"f '"  «"*PP«d  McFaddan.     « And  v^d 

etar'o^t  "f  "'  uVr^^*"  °^  ^°"'  ^«--     ^o-, 
iZ  T\    ^/«"^<J^Vt  have  Ladj  Jane  Thome  W 
I  hed  to  her  for  anything  in  the  world." 
1-ied?     Lied  about  what?" 

said^^ddan.'"  '"^  ""^  *  '"^"*  night-watchman," 

Stuyve-ant  went  down  the  steps  and  into  the  street 
puzzled  and  sick  at  heart.  ' 

He  paused  irresolutely  just  outside  the  entrance 

?ho™/r  '''"^  *^^  ^'^"^  ^'^^^'  ^"'l  *h«  I-ady  Jane 

^au  at  C,ty  Hall  had  provided  a  small  sensation  for 
tte  mommg  newspapers,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to 

lldloTgitr- **  '^  ''''  ^'^^  ""'^  -^""«  *o  ^^t 

0'Hfhertv°^--"°'l^   ^*.'    """^^^   ^^"'"    O'dered 
u  Flaherty,  giving  hun  a  shove. 


CHAPTER  XXn 

THB   BEOIXlflKo 

THE    brisk,    businesslike    little    clenrvm-^ 
a  rat^"'^  disappointed.     He  had  looTcSTrwaH  J^ 
a  rather  smart  affair,  so  to  sueafc    nn  it  '°'Y*™  *» 
of  the  fifteenth.     Inde^  he  h*T        ?    ^*  afternoon 
prepare  himself  for  t  eve^t^^^^^^^^^  *?  r'  T ^  ^'^ 
It  isn't  ever,  da,  that  one  has'^^ll^^^^^^^ 
lorm  a  ceremony  wherein  a  ™,.l  t     $''"""''"3'  ™  Per- 
th, troth;  it  isn't  eve^  V^^lt  """  I""*^ /«**» 
officiated  for  nobilitv     s    i,  ""  "^  *=  h" 

for  a  litae  Z^tL  it  "'/''"'  """'"'^  "^l^ 

it  to  *  fJnJ^*  *  ?«rtion  m  the  rectory  he  had  brought 
at  to  a  fine  state  of  unctuous  mellowness.  ^ 

Moreover,  he  had  given  some  thouxrhf  ♦«  ♦». 
It  wasn't  going  to  be^a  perfuTctor't tle^^^^^^^^^ 
prajer  for  Lord  and  Ladv  Temple      If  *       *  ^" 
a  profound   utterance     'S.   „1T  .^**  ***  ^ 

wouldn't  do  at  aUri^-oc^s^on^t^r'^J   T'^l 
would  be  filled   w-fk   +1,     ,  °7""*^^^»-     The  church 

.o..i.-.o^thin«  to  do  ^th  GoSr^fTourrMf: 
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tte  main,  worth  listening  to.     In  fact,  .omething  fror 
the  diaphragm,  sonorous. 

ma!r  t^^^J'^^'h  """"^^  **^^  °ff  *»»^  ''^M-'^on 

"^  Hgl^t  '"^  *^'  ^"^«'"*  "y"  °^  ^^' 

But,  to  repeat,  he  was  sorely  disappointed.     Insteac 

Wlf  confronted  by  a  company  that  caused  him  to 
question  his  own  good  taste  in  shaving  especially  foi 
the  occasion  and  m  wearing  gold-rimmed  nTse-glasses 

i"fJ*''u'''*^f^°*'^*^  *"*^  incredulous  eyes,  sparsely 
planted  about  tiie  dim  church  as  if  separat^l  by  "he 

result  in  something  worse  than  passive  antagonism,  a 
strange  and  motley  company. 

rJr  *  r™""*  ^  *''""*^-    ^~^  he,  by  some  hor- 

H^tTn^?'  r*  .^''^  ^'^*"«-  ^°'  *he  same  hour? 
H.  cudgeUed  his  bram  as  he  peeped  through  the  vestry 
door.  A  sickenmg  blank!  He  could  recall  no  other 
ceremony  for  that  particular  hour,- and  yet  as  he 
struggled  for  a  solution  the  conviction  became  stronger 
that  he  had  committed  a  most  egregious  error.  Then 
and  there,  ma  perspiring  panic,  he  solemnly  resolved  to 
give  these  weddings  a  Kttle  more  thought.     He  had  been 

W^/ft   A  .f  •°^»r:"»"y  q«i*«  haph.2ard  in  check- 
mg  off  the  daily  grist. 

What  was  he  to  do  when  the  noble  English  pair  and 
their  fnends  put  m  an  appearance?  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  young  American  sailor-chap  who  came  to  see 
bun  about  the  service  had  casually  remarked  that  it 
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»•»  to  be  «  moit  infomJ  affur,— with  "no  trim. 

«th««  people  were  concer«d,  .implicity  w..  raerelv 
comp.,.l.ve.    Doubtle...  the  young  couple,  .ff«t2 

fMtoon    find  .eat,  for  theuuelve,  without  deiitniii  to 

wa^^thl     fc^"""'  r"1"  »  '•«™<'''—    A^« 
«"t,  w  re  Uk™  '"J:*'''"^  «'K- certainly  the  bcs 
«e«>  were  taken.— by  a  most  unseemly  lot  of  people ' 

ISu  fo?,l:  ■*  f "'  "t"*  "•'  «'  '«"■«>  '"^-'y 

T»  :^j;e?:oT«:  ^" "'  *"'°'^ "'  *■"  '"*=" 

Some  one  tapped  him  on  the  .boulder  He  tnm~l 
to  face  the  stalwart  young  naval  officer  A  faJl  Z^ 
».nw«  standing  .t  some  di.t«,ce  behind  the  S 
clmnsily  drawmg  on  .  pair  of  pearl  grey  gloves  ]£ 
J^.^o,onoole.     I.e  ^  pastor's*  J/^ltr!!: 

«fo|titrhT:'L'tt.t^  "'"--• 

fi« !        He  laughed  in  his  customary  wav      Nof  «« 

ine"™  "'^'^y.here?"  inquir«J  Aylesworth,  peep- 
™g  over  h,.  .houlder  through  the  crack  in  th^  ^ 
The  pastor  bethought  himself  and  gently  cbL  tt^ 
door,  whereupon  the  best  man  p,omp«^  Z^*^' 
^n  »d  resumed  his  stealthy  fcruti^yVniim 
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I  CM  t  /..ten  thi,  be«tlj,  thing.  Aylosworth."  „ 
«K  Wl  young  »,.„  in  th.  Wkground.  "  Wou  d  T 
»md  .«„g  what  ,.„  CM  do  ,itl,  the  b.IIy  thi^fV 

g Jr« tnd  rtl'  *^""  "■■■'  *^'"-'«'.  " 

di.n.^.'  *••""-"••?  "  ■"""■■"ed  the  p..tor.  in  fr« 

"  1  guess  they're  .U  here,"  went  on  the  best  m. 

^ZIZ"  ""■"  '^  •'-' ""  >-«  •^-*- 

•  "^'^  i,""*™  *'''°  ?'""<"•«  •nd  the  honour  of  m-eel 
mg  Lord  Temple?  ••  said  the  little  ndnister;  .pp^^ 
.ng  mth  outstretched  hand.  «  A  -  er  _  «  Ve^Zt 
occasion,  your  lordship.  Perhaps  I  would  better's 
plain  the  presence  in  the  church  of  a  -  er  -  rath!r  ™ 
usual  crowd  of-er-,hdl  we  say  c^Ltytstle™ 
You  see  th.,  ,s  an  open  church.  T^e  door,  areSmv. 
open  to  the  public.  Very  queer  people  son^tLt  Z 
j»,  despite  the  watchfutoe«,  of  the  attendant,  „s«a% 

liZf-^-J^  "  ^^""^  "'  •"=■'  P"-"i»enceI 

hulo'utsjy"  ^iit:'^"  :f  .^"^  '^""'p''  i^- 

uiuoureoiy.  u  ,t  g  any  f^^^  ^  y^  j 
Sure  you'«  got  the  ring,  Aylesworth?  W  r^ 
•orry  now  we  didn't  have  a  riearsJ.  It  isn't  it  iS 
snnpU.  You  said  it  would  be,  confound  you.  Yo^  jS 
'  AU  you  have  to  do,  old  chap,  i,  to  mve  your  .™ 
t.  l«^y  Jane  Md  foUow  the  bLucss  fn^  ^ "^ 
chanceL  Say  <  I  do  •  «rf  •  I  wiU  •  to  ^ZZ,l^ 
Wore  you  W  it  you-n  con»  to  ..^  S^?"^,:^? 
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q  breathing  ^  ^.^  „  ^.    ^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

"  «<^te,—  quite  ,0, 1  an  rore.» 
mil^:"  *"  ""°'  •»  *»«'«»  '•J  the-..  beg„  the 

rfK'.  resplendent!    Du  LaL  H         ""'"•     '<'''* 

"Here  hIia  ;.r»»  oewiidered  minister. 

W^'ltttU^r.^^*^-.  leaping 
fought  y...d  n.et  wiSt  .S  ori'-^rG  J 
How  lovelj  you  are,  darling*     T-n»f  «»,      a   i      ^     '^* 

««p^__..  .      *  "«»"Mg.     isn  t  she,  Ayles worth  ?  » 

oness  Brangwyng."  *°  *"®  B*r- 

wJ??  ?f  "°'"^*  «"»  *h«  I^«k  divine  was  in  .  H., 
ife  didn't  know  whaf  f«  «.ot       r**"*^  *^*s  m  a  daze. 
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How  waf  he  to  know  that  theie  qaeer-looking  peo 
out  there  were  counts  and  countesses,  barons  and  li 
onesses,  princes  and  princesses?  Swarthy  Italia 
sallow-faced  Frenchmen,  dark  Hungarians,  betn 
Russians  and  pompous  Teutons !  How  was  he  to  ki 
that  once  upon  a  time  all  of  these  had  gone  with< 
masks  in  the  streets  and  courts  of  far-off  lands  a 
had  worn  **  purple  and  fine  linen  »  ?  And  those  plain 
poorlj  dressed  women?  Where,— oh  where,  were  1 
•mart  New  Yorkers  for  whom  he  had  furbished  hi 
•elf  up  so  neatly? 

What  manner  of  companions  had  this  lovely  brii 
—  ah,  but  she  had  the  real  atmosphere !  —  What  s( 
of  people  had  she  been  thrown  with  during  her  stay 
the  City  of  New  York?  She  who  might  have  known  t 
best,  the  most  exclusive,—"  bless  me,  what  a  pity !  '* 

Here  and  there  in  the  motley  throng,  he  espied 
figure  that  suggested  upper  Fifth  Avenue.  The  liti 
lady  with  the  snow-white  hair;  the  tall  brunette  wi 
the  rather  stunning  hat;  the  austere  gentleman  far 
the  rear,  the  ruddy  faced  old  man  behind  him,  and  t 
aggressive-looking  individual  with  the  green  necktie,- 
Yes,  any  one  of  them  might  have  come  from  upto^ 
and  ought  to  feel  somewhat  out  of  place  in  this  sing 
lar  gathering.  The  three  gentlemen  especially.  I 
sized  them  up  as  financiers,  as  plutocrats.  And  y 
they  were  back  where  the  family  servants  usually  sa 

He  got  through  with  the  service, —  indulgently, 
is  to  be  feared,  after  alL 

He  would  say,  on  the  whole,  that  he  had  never  se< 
a  handsomer  couple  than  Lord  and  Lady  Tempi 
There  was  compensation  in  that.     Any  one  with  ha 
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•»d  -.tcW  the  .tr«r;om»„^J^"°  "P"'*"" 
motor.,  .one  in  han.™.       ?^  *''""''— ""«»  «» 

o'dock.       """"""^  *"  !«"»«  Aortly  before  ten 

by  ».y  of  the  Pan<un.  C.n.1     Lorf  ^^  'f'T''' 

return  was  tli*t  *i.-„  -l     u  '  grandson  m 

for.  the  fi"  t^f'A^f ""'''  ""»  *•  F«dew  HJ,  be- 

co™  h..e,  .:s"?:rs;.t^:«:s  ra  ™Lr  -"? 

our  arms  to  you."  '  molding  out 

"When  mj  ship  Uar^,  home,"  .aid  the  American, 
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I-djT«pJi.    lW.K.etobe.h«£^tSSrSl 

the  uuM  he  hud  urged  her  to  ow. 

••You  won't  m»d  letting  the  children  cidl  me  Undt 
B«n,  win  you?-  he  wiid,  a  drofl  twiit  to  hi.  lip.. 

How  qu«nt !  **  die  murmured. 
i^l  ^  ^*^*^^J*''  ^'W  Eric  warmlj,  **  youSe  no 
kka  how  much  better  you  look  in  Uncle  S«m».  uniform 

S^.^^^"  *^*  -^^^^  '"*^  "•*  *^  •**•  »oo™ 

S!^^  ^  ^.«^  "***»  •  "^•™  »y«d£  befoK 
long.  You  wouldn't  under.Und,  dd  diap,  how  cood 
It  fed.  to  be  in  •  Britieh  unifoim.»  ^^' '^  V>od 
Sa^^  •llf'ZS*^  outgrown  the  Briti.h  uniform.- 
•«dfte  other  My.  "It  u«ed  to  be  rether  ooo^ 
orer  here,  you  know."  ««mwb 

-You  dont  know  what  all  thi.  mean,  to  me,-  Mud 
^T^L^  ^  .tm^da-ping  ih.  Amen- 
gitfor>gland.    If  d»  need,  me,  I  can  i^ght  ^ 

jJil^tS^  ^  ^  BritidHw,-  drawkd  the 

W   T:    ^**? ''«**•«**  "d  die  for  OM  E^g. 

1«^  I  haje.  «nguUriy  contrary  ambition.    I  wS 
to  tew  and /^A«  for  America.**  , 

•        •        •        •        .        , 

T^^rJ^J^^r^    "^    •^"'y*    1»1*»    I^'d    Eric 

Temjpte  and  hi.  bride  came  home  to  En^and. 
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